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Rhetoric, as a part of the College Course. 


The Archbishop of Dublin, in the introduc- 
tion to his Rhetoric, says, ‘two questions arise 
connected with the study of Rhetoric—first, 
whether oratorical skill is on the whole a public 
benefit or evil, and secondly whether any artifi- 
cial system of rules is conducive to the attain- 
ment of that skill. The former of these ques- 
tions was eagerly debated among the ancients ; 
on the latter but little doubt seems to have ex- 
isted. With us, on the contrary, the state of 
these questions seems nearly reversed. The 
value of the skill is generally admitted, but many, 
perhaps most persons, are ‘inclined to the opin- 
ion that eloquence, either in writing or speaking, 
is either a natural gift, or, at least, is to be ac- 
quired by mere practice, and is not to be attain- 
ed or improved by any system of rules.” If we 
look at the printed catalogues and registers con- 
taining the course of study pursued in the lite- 
rary institutions of our country, it would seem 
that there is a general consent that Rhetoric 
properly enters into the system of instruction of 
young men; for we suppose that there is not a 
college in the land from the cuniculum of which 
it is excluded. But having once noticed La 
Place set down as a text book in an institution 
not pre-eminently mathematical, and having other 
reasons to know that professors are not exempt 
from the weaknesses of human nature, we have 
learned not to rely implicitly upon the prima fa- 
cia evidence of a printed synopsis of studies. 

If we were to inquire, in a way to bring out 
the truth, what is the rank assigned to Rhetoric, 
when compared with other studies, we think 
that it would probably be found to be so low in 
most of our colleges as to be nearly equivalent 
to virtual abandonment. 

Believing this to be the case, and believing 
that it is caused by an under-estimate of Rheto- 
ric as a part of the regular college course, we 
would venture a few remarks upon the subject. 

The object of college education is to prepare 
a young man for the discharge of the active du- 
ties of after life, and education is valuable just in 
proportion as it accomplishes this object. The 
test is the same, if applied to any particular 
branch of study. This general advantage may 
be resolved into two others more specific, viz : 
first, the developing and strengthening the men- 
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tal powers in general, or of any one of them in 
particular, and secondly, the imparting of knowl- 
edge in itself useful. Most of the usual branches 
of education combine these two uses, while each 
is, notwithstanding, more eflicient for one than 
the other. ‘Thus, mathematics and the languages 
are prized, mainly as instruments of mental im- 
provement, while, at the same time, independent 
of this, they are of themselves valuable acquisi- 
tions. On the other hand the physical and mor- 
al sciences, while serving as an admirable train- 
ing for some of the mental powers, are esteemed 
as valuable, chiefly on account of their practical 
character. In both these respects we deem the 
benefits resulting from the study of Rhetoric im- 
portant and peculiar, so that the neglect of it is 
not compensated for by increased attention to 
other branches of study. 

It is not very easy, perhaps, to give an unex- 
ceptionable definition of Rhetoric, and we will 
not trouble ourselves at present by inquiring 
which of several, given by different writers, is 
entitled to the preference. It will be sufficient 
to say that we mean by Rhetoric the system of 
rules relating to composition generally—to public 
speaking and to criticism. ‘This is the ground 
usually gone over in the text books upon this 
branch, and as far as we know, the lectures of 
college professors are confined to the same top- 
ics. Logic and the History of English Litera- 
ture are sometimes connected with it, but are 
obviously studies differing from it as really as 
mental and moral philosophy, not unfrequently 
taught by the same professor. 


In the course of the study of Rhetoric the same 
powers are put into requisition which, at an ear- 
lier period of the student's course, are exercised 
in the study of the languages, viz: the powers of 
remembering, comparing, selecting and judging : 
and the argument used to prove that the study of 
languages is beneficial as a training of the mind, 
may be adopted with but little change by the ad- 
vocate forthe study of Rhetoric. We may here 
say, that, in our judgment, one of the principal 
benefits of the study of different languages is 
the increased facility in the use of our own—not 
merely because we are put into possession of the 
derivation of a large number of the words in our 
language—this is-a great advantage; but it is a 
still greater one to have turned over in the pro- 
cess of oral translation, the vocabulary of our 
tongue so often that we have at length become 
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familiar with itstreasures. Whether this advan- 
tage is secured or forfeited depends upon the 
mode of teaching adopted by the teacher. Ver- 
bum verbo is certainly the proper way for begin- 
ners who are always inclined to read by what 
they call gumption, rather than by grammar. 
But when a scholar can be trusted he ought to 
be encouraged to proceed, laxis habenis. A boy 
should learn his grammar before he leaves the 
grammar school, but when a young man trans- 
lates, in a college hall, a classical poet, it is surely 
time for him to abandon the gibberish produced 
by using a word first in one language and then 
in another. Students should be encouraged in 
their translations to aim at accuracy, elegance 
and fluency ; all will not attain these excellences, 
but some will, and all who make the effort will 
be improved in the use of their own language. 
It must be obvious that the improvement in this 
respect to be expected from oral recitations upon 
Rhetoric, is yet more ample and more certain. 
The subject is too extensive to allow preparation 
by rote, and in framing answers, more copious- 
ness as well as more originality in the use of 
words is demanded of the student than when he 
is engaged in the translation. If the attention 
of young men is directed to the acquisition of 
readiness in the use of language they generally 
become fond of the exercise, and their improve- 
ment is very manifest. ‘The service done in this 
way by the study of Rhetoric, (and we may add 
by the study of mental and moral philosophy 
also, though perhaps not to the same extent,) is 
the more important because the study of the 
mathematical branches, so far from contributing 
to the same end, is rather hurtful as it regards the 
expression of our ideas. Mathematics is an ex- 
act science. Mathematical language is also an 
exact language, into which comparatively few of 
the words of the general vocabulary are intro- 
duced, and these few are for the most part ar- 
ranged in definite formulas. For this reason, of 
all fluent persons, a mathematical demonstrator 
is the most fluent. 

But take a young man who has just explained 
a problem in Descriptive Geometry that looks as if 
it might be a section cut out of the famous Laby- 
rinth,—and explained it too with faultless precis- 
ion of language,—and ask him why it is that we 
take pleasure in seeing performed a tragedy which 
makes us weep—and he will perhaps hesitate, 
flounder and be guilty of innumerable inaccura- 
cies, if not improprieties, of speech. So far from 
being aided by his fluency in the use of mathe- 
matical language, he is actually impeded by it. 
Just as the swimmer with cork is in a worse con- 
dition for learning to swim than if he had never 
tried at all. We will add that this improvement 
is not limited to increased facility in the use of 





words, but extends itself to the minor parts of 
elocution—the tones of the voice, the rapidity of 
utterance, and especially to propriety of pronun- 
ciation. No one will consider these things as 
unimportant, but no one who has not had some 
experience, knows how much young men need 
correction in these particulars. 

Another distinct and important advantage be- 
longing to the study of Rhetoric, is the improve- 
ment of the taste. We will not involve ourselves 
in difficulty by attempting to define taste. Call 
ita faculty or what you will. It is enough for 
us at present to say that we all know that there 
is a great difference between men in the amount 
of pleasure which they receive from the objects 
of taste, and in their power of discrimination 
with regard to these objects—that taste can be 
cultivated—and that for the cultivation of it, as 
applied to a large class of objects, no study is 
better than thatof Rhetoric. We may add, how- 
ever, that the value of a cultivated taste is to be 
estimated not solely with reference to the multi- 
plying of the sources of ‘our elegant pleasures or 
to the sharpening of our critical powers. Taste 
connects itself with many of the more serious 
and practical affairs of life; saves a man from 
many a mistake, of which the consequences 
would be something more than mortification and 
embarrassment, and sometimes even leads away 
from the path of error, or erects a barrier which 
turns back the feet that have already entered 
upon it. 

As we have said of languages so we say of 
Rhetoric, and so we might say of any other study, 
that it depends mainly upon the mode of instruc- 
tion which is pursued whether the advantages 
which ought to be derived from it are actually 
secured. In the remarks which we have made, 
we have taken it for granted as to the system of 
instruction, that it includes of course, among 
other things, regular and extended oral exami- 
nations and frequent exercises in composition. 
With regard to the latter we approve the plan 
adopted by some professors of requiring of the 
class what may be called extemporaneous com- 
positions. For example; the professor will call 
up daily two members of his class to the black- 
board, and assigning them a subject, the same 
for both, require them to write a composition 
while the usual lecture or recitation is going on. 
These compositions will be short, for not much 
can be written with chalk upon ablack-board; and 
they will not usually be very good: but they will 
have the advantage of being entirely original and 
of affording opportunities for the application of 
Rhetorical rules, in a way to make a more per- 
manent impression than when Addison, or Bo- 
lingbroke, or Carlyle, or Scott, are made to fur- 
nish the examples. It does something, too, to- 
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wards enabling a young man to acquire that most 
valuable power of writing promptly in the pre- 
sence of others upon a given subject. These 
extemporaneous compositions should not, how- 
ever, take the place of more elaborate original 
essays and criticisms. 

We think we have said enough,—though we 
have been purposely abstinent upon a tempting 
theme—to show that this department of a col- 
lege course is very valuable for training purposes. 
But we may further remark in this connection 
that it is generally an attractive study to young 
men. It is easy compared with some of their 
other studies; and those who have been severely 
drilled in mathematics and the languages feel as 
if Rhetoric was a sort of dress parade. But 
apart from this recommendation to the favor of 
many who study it, in itself it is less didactic 
than most of the other branches and calls into 
play faculties of the mind, the exercising of 
which gives peculiar pleasure. In the hands of 
a professor who is a man of talent and varied in- 
formation, of delicate taste and handsome elocu- 
tion, nothing can be more fascinating; while in- 
structors who are not thus gifted, if they are but 
diligent in making preparation rarely fail to secure 
the attention of their classes. 

In all our literary institutions we believe that 
Rhetoric occupies the student near the close of 
his course, and the zest with which it is pursued 
is heightened, because from its obvious connec- 
tion with professional studies, it is regarded as a 
sort of prelude to the real struggle of life. This 
arrangement, it is true, is inverted at the West 
Point Academy. There, we see by the register, 
a boy is required, the first year he enters, to study 
Bullion’s Grammar, Morse’s Geography, and 
Blair’s Lectures. We presume that this remark- 
able classification of studies depends upon some 
military principle with which we are unacquaint- 
ed, or connects itself with some deep reason of 
State Policy. 

We will pass from this view of the subject—that 
the student is profited by the study itself, crescit 
eundo—and consider what is the value of the 
acquisition in the way of after fruits. 

To be a good speaker or a good writer is to 
possess a power which, by common consent, can 
scarcely be estimated toohigh. And inno coun- 
try and at no time was it ever more desirable to 
possess this power than it is now, in the United 
States. Never, perhaps, was there a people 
more given to speaking. Lawyers and divines 
are every where speakers of course, but ours do 
more of this work than their brethren in other 
countries. And then we have our statesmen 
and legislators of the nation, and our statesmen 
and legislators of thirty sovereign states—our 





politicians and our politicians’ friends, and our 


lecturers upon all manner of subjects. Educa- 
tion, abolition, temperance, odd-fellowship, mes- 
merism cum multis aliis. We have our regular 
national anniversary orators, and special orators 
provided for the use of colleges, lyceums, insti- 
tutes, monuments, corner-stones and barbacues. 
Every thing in this country begins intalk. From 
the annexation of a new country and the nomi- 
nation of a President down to the establishment 
of a cotton factory, every thing comes within the 
purview of a public meeting great or small, and 
every public meeting must have its speaker great 
or small. In most countries it is the privilege of 
soldiers to be mutum pecus, but not so with us. 
Our soldiers receive swords, and dinners, and 
nominations, and are called out to address public 
meetings, until we almost see in them the ambi- 
dextrous troubadours, wielding with equal skill 
the lyre and the sword. It may be said of us 
that if public speaking is not our forte, the pas- 
sion for it is our weakness. Some may think 
that we have too much public speaking and we 
will not undertake to maintain the contrary ; but 
it will be conceded that we ought to endeavor to 
improve the quality of this great staple. So too 
with regard to writing—never was the press 
more concerned with the movements of any age 
than of ours, and never was any age more char- 
acterized by movements having far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

The question then is simply, is the study of 
Rhetoric calculated to make men better speak- 
ers, and better writers? That it is, has been well 
established, we think, by Archbishop Whately. 
Not indeed by the help of the distinction which 
he draws apparently with a good deal of self-sat- 
isfaction between “An Art of Reasoning” and 
“The Art of Reasoning,” but by what he quotes 
from Aristotle, who says substantially—* that 
some succeed better than others in explaining 
their opinions, and bringing others over to them; 
and this not merely by superiority of satural 
gifts, but by acquired habit; and that consequent- 
ly if we can discover the causes of this superior 
success—the means by which the desired end is 
attained by all who do attain it—we shall be in 
possession of rules capable of general applica- 
tion. This is the province, and herein consists 
the value of Rhetoric. Nothing comes by chance, 
and every one who speaks or writes well, does 
so by rule, whether be is himself aware of it or 
not. By attention, then, to excellent models, we 
may hope to arrive at the rules which, if follow- 
ed, promise success ; and with more certainty, 
may we learn by noticing the errors of others, to 
avoid those errorsdurselves. In fact, in treatises 
upon Rhetoric, we find that the didactic parts 
consist of rules mainly ina negativeform. Free- 
dom from fault is not however merely a negative 
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virtue; it is a positive excellence. Effect de- 
pends not solely upon the amount of power em- 
ployed, but also upon the number and character 
of existing impediments. Practically it is the 
same thing in mechanics, to increase the moving 
power or to diminish the friction. We know that 
it may be said, that there have been many emi- 
nent orators and writers, who had no acquaint- 
ance with Rhetoric as a science, and that on the 
other hand, many well-versed in its principles, 
have been little profited by their knowledge. 
This is true of Rhetoric, and it is equally true of 
any other branch of human knowledge, and the 
same objection has at different times been urged 
against every one. The absurdity of the objec- 
tion is best shown by allowing it as good against 
all at once, and then drawing the inevitable con- 
clusion, that all instruction may safely be dis- 
pensed with. Find a General, as you may find 
many a one, who has been successful, though he 
never had regular military training, and then say 
that books upon the science of war are humbugs: 
if an artist has excelled by force of natural ge- 
nius, ridicule those who think they can be profit- 
ed by going to Rome: because many celebrated 
divines have been their own teachers, pull down 
all theological seminaries, and finally assert that 
so far from a rule’s being established by excep- 
tions, there can be no rule where there is an ex- 
ception. Some are prejudiced against Rhetoric 
from an entire misapprehension of its true object. 
They look upon it as professing either to teach a 
sophistical mode of general reasoning, or to cul- 
tivate the power of florid declamation. This 
prejudice has its origin in a confused notion of 
Logic and Rhetoric, and betrays ignorance of 
both. Yet it must be allowed that the history 
of both Logic and Rhetoric, and the pretensions 
of some of the ancient writers upon these sub- 
jects might readily occasion such a prejudice. 
Whoever will take the trouble, however, to look 
into any of the modern authors upon Rhetoric, 
will find that they take great pains to inculcate 
the principle that sound sense must be the basis 
of all excellence in speaking and writing, while 
they attack empty declamation with unsparing 
ridicule. We cannot suppose that a prejudice 
so illiterate, nor indeed a prejudice of any kind 
against Rhetoric is found within College walls; 
nor can we suppose that experienced instructors 
of youth are ignorant of the advantages of the 
study when properly pursued. And yet, as we 
have already intimated, we believe that even 
College Professors speak of Rhetoric more slight- 
ingly than of any study inthe course. Two cau- 
ses perhaps contribute to produce this. In the 
first place, there is no good text-book upon Rhe- 
toric. The one in most general use is Blair's 
Lectures, and perhaps as a text-book, it is to be 





preferred to any other in ourlanguage. Its char- 
acteristic excellence is its systematic arrange- 
ment. The general plan is comprehensive, the 
main divisions are natural, and the sub-divisions 
are clear, and stand so related to one another, 
and to the whole, as to secure admirable unity 
in the management of a subject which presents 
many difficulties on thisscore. This causes every 
student to see the development of the subject, 
and enables the instructor to recur, as frequently 
as he pleases, to ground previously gone over. 
We know of no text-book, of equal size, and 
embracing as great a variety of topics, which a 
class will master as soon and as well. No other 
book in our language, except Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, is as good an example of the value of 
method. The opinions expressed in the work, 
are for the most part such as command the as- 
sent of all critics, and the rules laid down are as 
practical as the nature of the subject permits. 
The style is pure and agreeable, and while it does 
not aim at the energy or the brilliancy which 
most modern writers seem to think indispensable, 
it is so satisfactory as to lead us to doubt whether 
after all it is not the best for conveying instruc- 
tion. The author is so candid and temperate, 
that we always feel safe; and so free from arro- 
gance, that when he speaks positively we feel 
almost sure that he is right. -One of the most 
brilliant orators of the United States Senate once 
said to us, that after the lapse of thirty years, he 
was reading Blair for the second time, and he 
was astonished to find what an amount of valu- 
able practical instruction it contained. Still it is 
not such a text-book as we need. It is too old. 
It was written nearly a hundred years ago, and 
it is strong testimony to the soundness of its 
general principles, that it has been continued to 
be used so long. The essential rules of good 
writing and speaking are of course always the 
same; but there are many supplemental ones 
established by the experience of the last century 
which are important. In criticism especially, we 
seem to be almost wasting our time in the minute 
examination of a number of the Spectator or the 
Rambler. We want a master to dissect the wri- 
tings of Chalmers, and Macaulay, and Foster, 
and Irving, and Coleridge, and Carlyle, and Em- 
erson, and others good and bad. We would like 
to see some of the critiques of Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh brought to the form of canons. 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism, never was in- 
tended as a text-book, and as a whole could not 
be used as such. It is however an excellent 
book for the student to refer to, as it contains 
some good philosophy, and more good taste. It 
was published before Dr. Blair’s work, and the 
Doctor made very free and judicious use of it. 


Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric is used in 
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some Colleges, but it must be with very great 
expenditure of labor on the part of the Profes- 
sor and the student. Dr. Campbell was a man, 
as every one knows, of great powers and of great 
learning; but he was better suited to answer 
Hume than to write upon Belles Lettres. He 
loved argument, and his Rhetoric is a bundle of 
argumentative essays very roughly put up. The 
arguments are ingenious, but not unfrequently 
unseasonable, fine-spun and tedious. If he pro- 
ceeds upon any pre-arranged system, it is one 
which it is not easy to discover. He takes up 
questions which seem to the reader to be irrele- 
vant, and dismisses topics before they are fully 
treated. Add to this, that his style labors, until 
the reader is fatigued through sympathy. Be- 
sides these special objections to Dr. Campbell’s 
work, it is to be remarked that it does not go 
over the whole ground covered by Rhetoric, as 
the term is commonly understood. Nevertheless 
every reader will be. well repaid for the labor 
which a perusal of this book will-cost him. He 
will find some of the principles of criticism tho- 
roughly investigated, many hints of much value, 
a number of admirable illustrations, and a great 
deal of disquisition and miscellaneous matter, 
entertaining and instructive. 

Of more modern works upon Rhetoric, that 
by Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, is facile 
princeps. The ability, scholarship, and high rep- 
utation of the author, together with the practical 
tendencies of his mind, seemed to fit him well 
for giving forth a canonical book upen the sub- 
ject. But he was encumbered, we think, by one 
thing, which he evidently regarded as his highest 
qualification, viz: his thorough acquaintance 
with the science of Logic, and his unusually 
high estimate of its practical value. Hence he 
has taken up the greater portion of his work, (a 
small one altogether,) with what cannot be re- 
garded as much else than a practical application 
of scholastic logic—most excellent it is, and 
doubtless very instructive, but surely out of place. 
Dr. Whately avowedly treats Rhetoric as an off- 
shoot of Logic. Now in a scientific classifica- 
tion this may be correct, but still there is much 
of Rhetoric which bears but little affinity to Logie, 
and it is precisely this portion of it which in our 
judgment is most valuable as part of a College 
course. The invention of such arguments as 
will convince and persuade, is certainly the great 
thing to be aimed at by the speaker and the wri- 
ter, but we doubt if all the instruction upon this 
head, which can be given in College, is of much 
service to young men. Butitis likewise a mat- 
ter of great importance to all, to learn to present 
their thoughts with perspicuity, energy and ele- 


cially towards teaching them to avoid the faults 
which are opposed to the qualities of good style. 
Upon this branch of Rhetoric, in our view the 
main one, viz: style or the expression of our 
thoughts, Archbishop Whately has comparatively 
little; that little however is so valuable, and for 
the most part so original, that it makes us regret 
but the more, the point of view from which he 
has chosen to look at the whole subject. 

The want of a suitable text-book we regard 
then as one reason why the study of Rhetoric 
meets with less favor than it should. We wish 
that Macaulay would not think it beneath him to 
write upon the subject such a book as no other 
man could write. In the mean time, a writer 
of far inferior capabilities might do good service 
if he would resolutely apply himself to the task 
of making a book for the use of students. If he 
would content himself with the work and the 
fame of a compiler, and would take the text- 
books we have mentioned, Lectures on Elo- 
quence by the late President Adams, and the 
Edinburgh and some other Reviews, and put to- 
gether properly in a neat style what is to be found 
in these works of principles, illustrations, and 
criticism, he might furnish a book which would 
entitle him to the thanks of those who feel that 
that they could do better work if they had better 
tools. 

The other cause which we think operates against 
the study of Rhetoric is the labor of teaching it. 
We have said that it is an easy subject for the 
student, but it does not follow that it is an easy 
one for the Professor. Some things which cost 
us the most labor to acquire, are the easiest to 
impart. Mathematics, for example, is usually 
held to be the toughest subject in the course, 
while it is well known to be the easiest chair in 
the Faculty. Mathematics is a homogeneous 
science. The instructor has one thing to impart, 
and but one. He need not be learned in philo- 
logy, or criticism, or history, or moral, or mental 
philosophy, or any thing else besides mathemat- 
ics. He cannot even make use of any associated 
learning that he possesses. He is rarely called 
upon for anything original or illustrative. Some 
teachers of mathematics are certainly superior 
to others, but their superiority is to be attributed 
rather to their greater fidelity and vivacity as 
teachers, than to the depth and variety of their 
attainments. The case is different in the physi- 
cal sciences, in mental and moral philosophy, in 
political economy, in history and in Belles Let- 
tres. Each of these subjects has so many vari- 
ous aspects, and is connected by so many rela- 
tions to other departments of knowledge, that a 
professor of any of them has often to answer 





gance, and much can be effected, we know, to- 
wards teaching young men to do this, and espe- 


questions upon matters which though not foreign 
to his subject, lie in such an out of the way spot 
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of its wide domain, that he has never before had 
his attention specially directed tothem. Teach- 
ing mathematics may be compared—the greater 
to the less—to pointing out the position of places 
onamap. Every thing is defined by lines, and 
when you have found the intersection of the me- 
ridian of longitude and the parallel of latitude of 
a particular place, you have ascertained its posi- 
tion with absolute certainty. To instruct in the 
other subjects above mentioned, is more like ex- 
plaining a historical picture. Here are figures, 
colors, shade, perspective, proportion and so on, 
and all is to be understood; but moreover, and 
chiefly, the whole is surrounded by a wide seaof 
historical fact and allusion, and you feel that you 
may perhaps, by a bold questioner, be pushed off 
somewhere beyond your depth. An additional 
demand upon the Rhetorical Professor, is occa- 
sioned by the expectation that he shall in some 
degree exemplify his precepts by his practice, 
and be prepared with a critical opinion as to the 
merits of the current as well as the standard lit- 
erature of the language. ‘To meet these de- 
mands fully, would require a union of high 
talents and rare erudition, only to be found 
among the most eloquent speakers and most bril- 
liant writers of the day. ‘To discharge the du- 
ties of the chair with any good degree of suc- 
cess, imposes upon those not more highly gifted 
than ordinary, an amount of labor not required of 
those who give instruction in departments usu- 


ally considered much more important. 
S.L. C. 





THE EVENING TWILIGHT. 


There is a sadness in the twilight hour, 
When busy life is lulled into repose, 

When Twilight holds us by its gentle pow’r, 
And o’er the heart a softened shadow throws. 


The sunlight from our hearts as slowly fades 
As the last streaks along the western sky, 
And evening’s silent, melancholy shades 
Blend with our thoughts to charm and purify. 


Morn is all bustle in the City’s mart— 
And though we stroll along the dewy hills, 
To share the solemn silence they impart, 
And rob the breast of all its rising ills : 


Yet will the wild bird’s merry matin song, 

The yeoman’s laugh, the ploughboy’s simple strain, 
And every sound the zephyrs bear along, 

Bring back the world’s obtrusive thoughts again. 


But when the weary work of day is o’er, 

And every warbler’s mellow throat is still; 

When yeoman’s laugh and ploughboy’s song no more, 
In mingled cadence, echo from the hill : 





When Twilight comes, as herald of the night, 
With welcome promises of sweet repose, 
This—this the hour to muse in sad delight ; 

The hour when thought in tranquil current flows. 


And is it thus—the Twilight of “Old Age,” 
(That pause between the day and night of life,) 
Do calmer, holier thoughts the mind engage, 
To shut from view the world’s incessant strife ? 


Alas! when man’s refulgent morn has flown, 
And darkening shadows steal along his sky— 
The tranquil Twilight his, and his alone 
Whose early hours have passed untainted by. 


AMAND, 
Petersburg, Nov. 7th, ’49. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XIilIl. 


But chiefly Thou, 
Whom soft-eyed Pity once led down from Heav’n 
To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 
And oh! still harder lesson! how to die ; 
Disdain not Thou to smooth the restless bed 
Of sickness and of pain.—Bp. Porteous. 


“The clouds threaten a tempest,” said Mrs. 
Mason, approaching Charles, who was standing 
at a window ; “had you not better defer your 
ride for an hour or two longer ?” 

“The message was so urgent, that I think 
there is no time for delay ; the man who express- 
es such an anxiety to see me has, I fear, not more 
than a few hours to live, but there is no cause 
for uneasiness ; Bayard is as gentle as he is spir- 
ited, and I shall be at Dermot’s house, in all prob- 
ability, before the storm comes up. Good even- 
ing,” added Charles, turning with a bright and 
encouraging smile towards Mrs. Mason, who was 
still watching the clouds with an expression of 
great anxiety on her countenance. ‘ Will you 
be so good as to keep my promise to Frank, of 
reading to him in Anson’s Voyages this evening ? 
You will find the book on the table in my study.” 

Mrs. Mason nodded her head in token of as- 
sent, but maintained her station as watcher of 
the clouds. Dark masses were rolling heavily 
together, and there was a lurid look about the 
edges of some of these black “ sailors of the air,” 
as the greatest of German poets has termed them, 
which foreboded anawful storm. Low, growling 
thunder was now heard, and the close and op- 
pressive atmosphere betokened the war that was 
brooding in the elements. Mrs. Mason stood 
pale and silent, with a look of anxiety, which 
awakened the apprehension of the boys, who 
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drew close to her side, and inquired eagerly | 
whether she thought cousin Charles could reach | 
Dermot’s house before the storm came up. 

Her fears were not unfounded ; the storm set 
in with terrific violence, when Charles was still | 
two or three miles from Dermet’s habitation, and 
there was no place of refuge. ‘Trees bent before 
the violence of the wind, and the crashing of| 
limbs was heard amidst awful and almost con- 
tinued peals of thunder, which seemed accom- 
panied, rather than followed, by the most vivid 
lightning. An oak tree was shivered at a few 
yards distance from Charles’ path, and Bayard, 
for the first time becoming frightened, it was with 
difficulty Charles controlled him until they ar- 
rived attheir place of destination. 

The fury of the storm had, by this time, in 
some measure subsided. Judy met Charles Sel- 
den at the door with many thanks for his safety, 
for she said she knew he would come after get- 
ting Dermot’s message, and she had been ‘the 
miserablest cretur in the world; but thank God,”’ 
she added, in a lower tone, “ you have got here 
before the breath was out of his body, for I don’t 
think he’ll ever see the sun rise, and he has been 
asking mighty often whether I thought you would 
get here before he died. But take off your over- 
coat, sir, it is dripping wet.” 

As Charles turned to hang the overcoat against 
the wall, he perceived to his utter amazement 
a female form sitting near the hearth, with a 
shawl drawn closely around her, which he re- 
cognized at once to be that of Edith Fitzgerald. 
She arose with that simple dignity and self-pos- 
session which always characterized her slightest 
actions, and held out her hand to Charles, but 
not at all with the air of an embarrassed heroine, 
surprised in a cottage in some graceful act of be- 
nevolence, and receiving the admiring homage of 
beholder, for no expression was visible on her 
face which showed the most transient thought of 
herself. There were traces of tears perceptible, 
and an expression of blended awe and sympathy 
appeared in her countenance as her glance turned 
frankly and fully upon Charles. 

After returning her greeting, Charles gently 
approached the sick man and kindly took the 
offered hand which the poor fellow stretched lan- 
guidly forward, while something like a gleam of 
pleasure passed over his face. 

“T thank you, Mr. Selden,” he said, in a faint 
voice; “‘for coming out this dreadful evening, to 
see such a poor creature as I am, but I’m afraid 
it is all of no use, I am going very fast.” 

As he pronounced these words with difficulty, 
he fixed a wild and earnest glance of terror and 
inquiry upon Charles, which touched him deeply. 
He made no immediate reply, but after feeling 


is still hope of life even in this world, Dermot: 
your pulse is good, your hand is warm, and this 
death-like languor and depression is a part of 
your disease. You may recover, Dermot; but 
now, while you are brought to the very valley 
and shadow of death, do you not feel that you 
want a rod and staff to comfort you? Do you 
not feel, that after the few, fleeting years of life 
are past, which are the most to which any of us 
can look forward, how delightful would be the 


hope that our good Shepherd would lead us 


through the green pastures and by the still wa- 
ters of our heavenly home ?” 

‘Ah, Mr. Selden,” said Dermot, with an al- 
most despairing look of supplication, “if you 
could give me any true hope of peace hereafter, 
I would give ten thousand worlds. It is adread- 
ful thing to see death as I do now, hovering round 
me to take me away from this world, with all my 
sins upon my head, to stand before the judgment 
seat. And if we are to be judged by our works, 
where, oh where, my dear Mr. Selden, shall I 
appear?” 

With the utmost gentleness, in the simplest, 
clearest, and yet most pathetic language, Charles 
explained to the almost dying man, the great doc- 
trine of the Atonement; and as he listened, the 
expression of his countenance softened, and tears 
from his heart, flowed gently down his cheeks, 
as he hung upon Charles’ words as if fearful to 
lose a syllable he uttered. 

Charles was careful not to confuse or oppress 
the mind of Dermot by saying too much ; he en- 
deavored to present this great doctrine of the 
Gospel in its most forcible and consoling light, he 
repeated a few of the most strilmg texts of Scrip- 
ture, and then kneeling by the bedside, offered up 
a prayer for the sufferer, from the very depths of 
his heart, and the tears of his hearers flowed fast, 
as they joined their supplications with his. Death 
was before them, with them; here lay a fellow- 
mortal, perhaps even now passing away through 
the deep waters, and with thankfulness and awe 
they looked to that Redeemer, whom Charles 
pointed out as alone able to bear him through the 
flood so that it should not overwhelm him. 

Edith had often before stood by the bed of 
sickness and death, but the awful reality of eter- 
nal things had never before been so deeply im- 
pressed upon her heart, and when the prayer was 
concluded, she sat pale and motionless as a sta- 
tue with thoughts too deep for words. 

The clouds were now rolling away, and Charles 
opened the door to admit the reviving influence 
of the fresh air. He then took a kind leave of 
Dermot, after a few words of encouragement and 
sympathy, and a promise to visit him the ensu- 
ing day. After urging on Judy the necessity of 





Dermot’s pulse for some minutes, said, “ There 








keeping Dermot as quiet as possible, he told her 
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in a lone tone that he entertained some hopes of | 
his recovery ; but in order that this should take | 
place, it would be absolutely necessary that she | 
should observe the directions given her by the 


doctor. 
son’s house on his return home, as he thought it 
very important that he should see Dermot in his 
present state. Judy felt new hope and strength 
and promised implicit obedience. 

As Judy was engaged in changing Dermot’s 
pillows, and giving him some medicine, Charles 
approached Edith, and said in a low tone, *“* You 
are perhaps not aware, Miss Fitzgerald, that Dr. 
Wilson considers Dermot’s illness as a typhus 
fever of an infectious character.” 


‘“*No, I was not aware of this circumstance, 


or I should, perhaps, not have considered myself, 


as justifiable in coming here, as I might commu- 
nicate the infection to others were I to take the 
fever.” 

** You have then no personal fears ?” 


‘‘None: more I believe from a sort of natural 
imprudent hardihood, which has protected me in 
most cases from all sorts of personal fear, than 
from the only sort of courage that deserves the 
name—moral courage. But it seems a pitiful 
sort of selfishness to abandon our fellow-crea- 
tures in extremity from personal considerations.” 

“Yes, I certainly would not advise any one to 
do so, if any human creature depended upon them 
solely for succor. But this is not the case here ; 
others must expose themselves from considera- 
tions of sacred and professional duty, and from 
motives of natural duty and affection. Dr. Wil- 
son is a very attentive physician, Judy has a sis- 
ter who will assist her in nursing her husband, 
and I pledge my word that he shall not suffer for 
aid or attendance, so that farther exposure of 
yourself would be unnecessary. Had you not 
better go at once into the open air?) Thestorm 
is now past.” 

Edith bowed her head in token of acquies- 
cence. She did not feel personally indebted to 
him for his consideration, for she felt that his 
whole tone and manner would have been quite 
as appropriately addressed to her Aunt Travers 
as to herself. It was not to Edith Fitzgerald, 
but to a fellow-creature he spoke, and while a 
sense of this prevented any thing like embarrass- 
ment or gratitude on her part, it raised him in her 
estimation. The simple and earnest dignity of 
Charles Selden’s manner, the singleness of his 
purposes always so apparent, excited at once her 
respect and admiration. 

After taking leave of Judy and Dermot, Edith 
left the house, and turning to Charles Selden, 
who was standing near her, said in reply to his 
offer of walking home with her: 





“The near way through the woods is a short 
walk from Travers Lodge, and as my way home 
lies directly by some of the negro cabins, I 
should not be able to get up a fear, even if I were 


He added that he should go by Dr. Wil- | so disposed, and as you intend going by for Dr. 


Wilson, it is best not to delay you, Mr. Selden.” 

This was so reasonable that Charles offered 
no remonstrance ;—Edith thought he looked 
rather pleased at finding there was no necessity 
for his services, and they parted with a mutual 
increase of esteem. 

Edith’s mind was deeply affected by the scene 
through which she had just passed. Many 
thoughts had been presented to her with a force 
and connection with which she had never before 
considered them. The great doctrines of the 
sinfulness of man—the fullness of redemption 
offered by an atoning Saviour—she had never 
fully received, or deeply considered. Slowly 
she pursued her way homewards, deeply wrap- 
ped in thoughts solemn, elevating and consoling. 
The ravages of the storm were every where 
visible in her path: immense boughs torn from 
their trunks were scattered on the ground; here 
too was a tree scathed by lightniug, but before 
her the bow of promise threw its ethereal and 
magnificent arch across the heavens. Striking 
types! thought Edith; from earthly tears does 
the bright arch arise on which we must aseend to 
Heaven. There must be a deep meaning in hu- 
man suffering—a strong necessity for its exist- 
ence. With such strong evidences in the works 
of nature, in the events of life, of the love of 
God, of his tender care over his creatures, it 
would be impossible to believe that he could 
wantonly afflict the children of men. How deep 
and fatal must be the malady from which such 
direful consequences spring ! 

Edith thought of what Charles had said of 
the necessity of an atonement, of the fullness of 
redemption wrought out for us by a Divine me- 
diator, and though not prepared to embrace 
these doctrines in their full extent, light and joy 
sprung up within her soul as she reflected upon 
them. The deep earnestness with which Charles 
had spoken, left the almost irresistible conviction 
on the mind of his hearers that he knew he was 
speaking the truth, and Edith ceased to wonder 
that with such feelings and convictions he should 
have become a Minister of the Gospel. His sa- 
cred profession acquired in her eyes a new dig- 
nity and importance, since the grandeur and re- 
ality of eternal things had been placed before 
her in a brighter, nearer point of view, and she 
thought how much more reasonable it would be 
that he should wonder at the supreme importance 
which the children of the world attach to the 
fleeting and deceitful pleasures of earth, than 
they, that he should choose for his portion 
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the unspeakable and imperishable blessings of 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Fair Isabella is so fond of fame, 

That her dear self is her perpetual theme, 
Through hopes of contradiction oft she’ll say, 

“ Methinks I look so wretchedly to-day !”— Young. 


It was some evenings after the scene related 
in the preceding chapter, that the ladies at Tra- 
vers Lodge assembled in the parlor to hold a 
consultation on the important subject of needle- 
work. A poor woman in the neighborhood had 
recently had the misfortune of losing her cabin 
and nearly all the clothes her children and her- 
self possessed, by fire. Affairs of charity were 
never then transacted by means of societies, but 
the individual exertions of such charitable per- 
sons, as always exist in every community, for the 
relief of sufferers within their own sphere of ac- 
tion, were probably much greater than in the 
present day. ‘The increased intelligence, sys- 
tem and division of labor, which are found now 
in plans for the relief of the poor, have certainly 
greatly improved the machinery of benevolence; 
but as in the management of all human affairs, 
what is gained in one way, there is danger of 
losing in some other,—individual sympathy for 
suffering is often lost in the business-like admin- 
istration of general charities. 

The case of this poor woman had excited gen- 
eral compassion, and no one had been more anx- 
ious for her relief, or more ready to give assist- 
ance to her necessities, than Edith Fitzgerald. 
Anna Maria had talked a great deal, but done 
very little. 

A large bundle of goods of various sorts suita- 
ble for cheap clothing, chiefly purchased by Edith, 
lay on a table in the sitting-room, and Mrs. Tra- 
vers had undertaken the task of cutting out com- 
plete sets of garments suitable to the ages of the 
different children. Edith and Juliana were very 
busily engaged in making themup. Juliana was 
fond of all new projects, and was moreover not 
deficient in kindness of heart; she was very skil- 
ful and quick in the use of her needle, and readi- 
ly undertook to instruct Edith in all the myste- 
ries of baby-linen, &c., &c. Edith was well ac- 
quainted with the use of the pencil, and with 
many sorts of fancy work, but the various kinds 
of useful and homely needlework, which are of 
such indispensable necessity in a family, she was 
entirely unacquainted with, and was now apply- 
ing her best efforts to profit by Juliana’s instruc- 
tions, which were not imparted without much 


Anna Maria, apparently uninterested in their 
proceedings, was busily engaged in covering a 
muslin apron with a profusion of leaves and flow- 
ers, such as had not their likeness in the heavens 
above, nor in the earth beneath. Mr. Travers’ 
voice was heard in the passage, and immediate- 
ly afterwards he threw open the door saying, 
“Walk into this room, Mr. Selden.” 

Anna Maria started, changed color, and quick- 
ly put aside her work; whilst Edith, almost as 
quickly, deposited the little frock she was ma- 
king in a large basket beside Mrs. Travers. Ju- 
liana observed both these movements with some 
amusement, and continued her own employment 
with a smile and a look which said plainly, ‘ You 
see Mr. Selden'’s presence makes no difference 
with me.” 

Charles advanced, quite unconscious of the 
commotion which his presence had excited, and 
having exchanged friendly greetings with the lit- 
tle circle, took a seat near Mrs. Travers. 

‘You find us in the midst of a workshop,” said 

Mrs. Travers, addressing herself to Charles; ‘the 
girls are so intent on making up these clothes 
for poor Mrs. Dawson’s children, that they have 
set me as hard at work as themselves.” 
Whilst Mrs. Travers was speaking, Anna Ma- 
ria contrived dexterously to possess herself of a 
piece of work from the huge repository at her 
mother’s side, and began hemming as industri- 
ously as if her life had depended upon finishing 
the garment as expeditiously as possible, while 
Juliana’s very neck was scarlet with the violence 
of the effort she was making to repress a hearty 
laugh at this maneuvre of her sister. 

‘Her case really deserves compassion,” said 
Charles; “she has not only lost all her little 
property by the fire, but has also the additional 
misfortune of a very sick child—so sick, indeed, 
I should suppose from its appearance, that there 
is but small hope of its recovery.” 

«So Edith told me; she went yesterday to see 
Mrs. Dawson, and quite moved my heart by her 
account of the poor woman’s distress. But 
Edith, have you finished the frock you were 
making, or are you waiting for me to give you 
any instruction ?” 

Edith was conscious that a feeling of false 
pride had made her throw her work aside at 
Charles’ entrance, lest she should seem to be 
seeking his approbation; and as she perceived 
Juliana regarding her with a provoking smile at 
this question of her aunt’s, a bright crimson flush 
passed over her cheek, as she replied in a tone of 
indifference, 

“Only a sudden fit of laziness has seized me, 
a thing which very often happens.” 

«“ Well, it is best not to begin too violently at 





giggling and many jokes at her cousin's igno- 
rance. 
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such constant workings,”’ said Mrs. Travers mild- 
ly, who never perceived any motive for conduct 
but the one alleged. 

* A sudden fit of industry seems to have seized 
Anna Maria, which will make amends for Edith’s 
laziness,” said Juliana, who had now become 
familiar to Charles Selden’s visits, and since she 
found he could talk and behave like other peo- 
ple, as she expressed it, had lost in a great mea- 
sure her awe of him. 

Anna Maria affected not to hear this remark, 
and Edith hastened to endeavor to give another 
turn to the conversation by addressing some in- 
quiries to Charles, respecting Mrs. Mason and 
the boys. 

Mr. Travers seeing Charles engaged in con- 
versation with the ladies, drew a newspaper 
from his pocket which he had just brought with 
him from the neighboring post-office, and began 
to peruse it diligently and apparently with ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Anna Maria stole a glance from her work to 


see whether Charles seemed to be regarding her 


with approbation, but as he gave no token of ob- 
serving her industry she determined to make a 
bolder effort to attract his attention, and turning 
towards him said in a sentimental tone: 


good of the patient,” he added, addressing him- 
self to Anna Maria. 

«But what a risk you incur, Mr. Selden, in 
exposing yourself te the typhus fever,” said Anna 
Maria in a sympathizing tone, “ Dr. Wilson told 
us yesterday Dermot was suffering under this 
disease.” 

‘‘ Doctors and ministers are, of course, obliged 
to visit the sick,”’ replied Charles with a tone and 
manner that showed he thought his case called 
for no particular sympathy, “ but, Miss Travers, 
I think you are mistaken in supposing that peo- 
ple in the lower ranks of life are generally des- 
titute of, or even deficient in, feeling. They have 
not, it is true, much of what is called sensibility, 
this can scarcely exist in those who lead a life of 
poverty and hardship, and have been exposed to 
constant association with persons whose man- 
ners and language must necessarily be void of 
refinement; it isa merciful arrangement of Prov- 
idence, that they should thus be enabled to en- 
counter without pain a thousand things to which 
their situation in life exposes them. But I have 
seen the most touching instances amongst them, 
of strong natural feeling, of disinterested affec- 
tion, of humble trust in God.” 

Anna Maria smiled acquiescence, for her ob- 
ject was not to argue with Charles, but only to 


“I was rejoiced this morning to hear Dermot} appear to him in an interesting point of view, 
was getting better; his wife tells me she has/and replied: “I cannot presume to contradict 


never seen such a change, and she seems to as- 


your assertions, Mr. Selden, you are so much 


cribe his recovery to you. She says you are a| better acquainted with the character of the poor 


blessing to the poor.” 


Charles, without accepting or disclaiming this 
compliment, remarked with quiet simplicity, “a 
crisis has taken place in the fever, and the change 
has certainly been favorable. Dr. Wilson enter- 
tains now the most sanguine hopes of his recov- 


than I can pretend to be.” 

«Oh I cannot set up for a Pope,” said Charles 
laughing, “you must examine and consider my 
assertions before you assent to them.” 

** My opportunities are so limited of acquiring 
this kind of experience, to say nothing of the in- 


ery, and says if he could only rely on Judy’s|feriority of my judgment, that I think my safest 


discretion, he should consider his restoration as 
certain.” 

“People in her rank of life are so destitute 
of sensibility and intelligence, that it is in vain 


course would be to take your assertions on this 
subject for granted.” 

“TI think Edith ought to be able to form an 
opinion of the character of the poor around us 


to hope for any thing like reasonable conduct| at least,”’ said Juliana, “for there is nothing she 


from them, even if their own lives depended on 
their acting rationally,” said Anna Maria. 
“Indeed, I believe,” said Edith, “ that Judy 
would exert herself to preserve Dermot’s life, 
even more than her own, but she is ignorant and 
superstitious, and of course could not be trusted 
as a nurse without some superintendence.” 
“Dr. Wilson and I have undertaken the task 
of superintendence,” said Charles looking to- 
wards Edith with a smile, which she understood 
as meant to remind her of the promise he had 
made a few evenings before, “and you must not 
do Judy the injustice of supposing her destitute 
of feeling, she will carefully obey orders if we 
can only persuade her they are really for the 


delights in so much as to visit every smoky cabin 
and talk to every miserable, ragged-looking 
wretch within her reach.” 

“You know I like to study human nature,” 
said Edith coloring, “‘so that I am curious to 
know how people in every rank of life feel and 
think. Then the strange and often striking modes 
of expression used by those in the lower ranks of 
life amuse and interest me.” 

“Really, Edith,” said Mrs. Travers, looking 
up from her work at her niece with some sur- 
prise, ‘I should never have supposed if you had 
not told me so yourself, that you had so much 
,curiosity; I always ascribed the interest you 
showed in the poor to a charitable motive.” 
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Charles thought of the scene he had lately 
witnessed and felt sure that Edith had not been 
actuated in this instance by curiosity, but he also 
perceived that she was unwilling for her good 
deeds to be known or commented on, and there 
was something in her manner which induced him 
to think she was anxious to show him that she 
was not desirous to gain his approbation. 

“You see,” said Juliana laughing, “though I 
am always considered not at all good, that Anna 
Maria and Edith are not much better. Edith 
only takes interest in the poor from motives of 
curiosity, and Anna Maria takes none at all from 
any motive.” 

Edith laughed, but Anna Maria's color rose to 
her temples, though she constrained herself to 
say with tolerable composure, “you quite mis- 
understood me, Juliana, I did not mean to say 
that I took no interest in the poor, on the con- 
trary, I pity them and endeavor to relieve them; 
I only remarked that my opportunities were lim- 
ited of acquiring much experience as to their 
habits and character. 

“ You know,” said Edith, finding it necessary 
to come to the rescue, “Juliana never gives 
herself the trouble to listen to our remarks or to 
give them a right construction, so explanations 
and vindications are lost upon her. she would 
only turn them into a jest ;” then perceiving from 
Juliana’s looks that some saucy reply was upon 
her lips which she thought probable would pro- 
voke Anna Maria beyond all power of endurance 
she took Juliana’s work from her saying: “ how 
very neatly and prettily you are making this cap, 
but it is a positive waste of time to put orna- 
mental stitches on work for such a purpose.” 

‘Well I have nothing very particular to do 
with my time,” replied Juliana, “ and I don’t see 
why, because the baby is poor, it should have a 
frightful cap as an additional misfortune.” 

Just then an involuntary exclamation of horror 
which escaped from Mr. Travers, who was in- 
tently employed in reading the newspapers, di- 
rected the attention of every one to himself. 

“ Bless me, my dear,” said Mrs. Travers who 
was thrown in a tremor from head to foot at this 
exclamation, “‘ are any of our friends dead ?” 

‘No, not that I know of,” replied Mr. Travers, 
‘but listen to this, Mr. Selden, and tell me if you 
could have believed that such demons exist in 
human shape ?” 

Mr. Travers then read aloud a passage from 
the paper, detailing some of the most revolting 
cruelties of the Revolutionary Tribunal, to which 
his audience listened with countenances of hor- 
ror. 

** Well sir,’ he said when he had finished read- 
ing the passage, turning towards Charles, “‘ what 
can you say to this—could one have supposed 





that the love of freedom, one of the noblest of 
human feelings, and one too which has led to 
such glorious results in our own country, should 
produce such frightful excesses in France.” 

“Frightful!” said Edith, her eyes filling with 
tears of mingled pity and indignation, “ say 
rather deeds of which fiends might be ashamed.” 

“Say any thing you please, my dear, and you 
cannot say too much,” said Mr. Travers, “but 
really proceedings such as those overset all my 
theories, and convince me that I am but a tyro 
in the knowledge of human nature.” 

“This page in the history of France,” said 
Charles, *‘is an awful lesson as to what human 
nature can be when the restraints of Govern- 
ment and Religion are entirely thrown off; a 
lesson too which can never be forgotten. When 
we consider the age, the circumstances, the coun- 
try in which these horrors are being perpetrated, 
they have not their parallel in ancient or modern 
history.” 

« True,” said Mr. Travers, “but we can scarce- 
ly account for the unparalleled atrocities commit- 
ted by the French. by the circumstance of their 
having thrown off all religious restraints, for 
they have certainly a better creed than the Pa- 
gans, and yet their practices are far more abomi- 
nable and horrible.” 

“You will observe,” said Charles, “ that Paris 
is the centre of these abominations, and judging 
of the state of morals and religion there, from 
all the pictures of society gathered from letters 
and memoirs, we may well pronounce the Pa- 
risians to be less under the influence of moral 
and religious restraints than the nations of an- 
tiquity, for the profession of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did not differ so much from their practice 
as that of the Parisians, and there is nothing 
which produces so fatal an effect on national and 
individual character as this constant discrepancy 
between faith and practice. The distinction be- 
tween good and evil cannot be perceived or cared 
for. Political causes have, doubtless, likewise 
contributed to produce these fearful results, so 
totally different from the effects of our own efforts 
for freedom.” 

Juliana broke up the political discussion by 
reading aloud from the paper which her father 
had just laid down, the marriage of Mr. Norris 
of Belvoir, to Miss Wilson of Primrose Cottage. 

“Who would have thought,” she exclaimed 
turning to her father with a laugh, “of old cousin 
John Norris’ getting married, and to that prim 
Miss Wilson too? I wonder what Thomas and 
the girls will say to it.” 

‘¢] don’t see what Mr. Norris’ marriage has to 
do with the French Revolution,” replied Mr. 
Travers rather gravely, *‘ but I don’t know what 
his children can have to say about it, but that 
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their father is old enough to judge for himself; 
and as to his being so very old, as you seem to 
suppose, Juliana, that is quite a mistake, he is 
just about my age.” 

“La, Papa!” said Juliana, with a saucy look 
and laugh. 

“TI could never understand,” said Mr. Travers, 
“* why the ladies should entertain such unreasona- 
ble prejudices against second marriages. A gen- 
tleman pays the highest possible compliment to 
his first wife by seeking to supply her place.” 

Anna Maria cast a side-long glance towards 
Charles, as if to discover his sentiments on this 
subject, but as his countenance gave no indica- 
tion by which she could discover them, she con- 
cluded his opinions were the same with those 
just expressed by Mr. Travers, as she knew they 
were entertained by men almost universally. 
Determined, therefore, to show that she was 
above the prejudices just ascribed by her father 
to women on the subject of second marriages, 
she observed: “I thiak if Mr. Norris’ children 
have a real affection for their father they will 
prefer his happiness to their own.” 

“Very sensibly observed,” said her father. 

“So then if mamma were to die you would 
have no objection to a step-mother, Anna Maria,”’ 
said Juliana in a reproachful tone. 

“I should certainly wish my father to do what- 
ever would best promote his happiness.” 

A slight flush passed over the cheek of Mrs. 
Travers at Anna Maria’s speech, but she said 
nothing. Juliana, however, exclaimed with great 
indignation, ** wonderfully good indeed at mam- 
ma’s expense—I at least should” — 

“Come, come,” said Edith, gently laying her 
hand upon Juliana’s arm, “ fortunately there does 
not seem to be any probability that aunt Travers 
will afford a vacancy for a successor. You know 
all gentlemen approve and defend second mar- 
riages, they consider it as one of their inaliena- 
ble privileges, even when they have no wish or 
intention of availing themselves of it. Even 
papa would not say for the world that he disap- 
proved of them.” 

“Then I should be afraid that some of these 
days he would present me with a step-mother,” 
said Juliana. 

“‘ Ah, that is because you are not acquainted 
with my father, if you knew him as well as I do 
the possibility of such an event would not occur 
to you.” 

“Will you not give us your opinion on this 
subject?” said Anna Maria, turning towards 
Charles with a smile which she meant to be one 
of irresistible sweetness. 

‘“‘ My opinions on this matter,” said Charles, 
‘are subject to so many qualifications and excep- 
tions from circumstances, that to explain them 


| 





fully would require an essay. Though I am a 
preacher,” he added smiling, “I could not con- 
sent, in cold blood, to inflict such tediousness on 
an unoffending audience.” 

Charles would scarcely have been able, how- 
ever, to avoid giving his opinions at full length 
on this subject, as Anna Maria was determined 
not to let him off so easily, but to plead herright 
as one of his flock to his views on all moral 
questions, had not the entrance of George Travers 
put a forcible end to the conversation. His fa- 
vorite riding-horse had been suddenly taken very 
sick, and he eame to consult Mr. Travers as to 
the best method of treating him. Charles, after 
listening attentively to George’s description of 
the state of his horse, which was addressed to 
his father, said that he had himself cured one a 
few months ago, similarly affected and proposed 
to go with George to the stable to see the horse. 

George accepted the offer with great surprise 
and some gratitude, and during their walk Charles 
rose a hundred degrees in his estimation by the 
knowledge he discovered him to possess of far- 
riery. His good opinion was still farther increas- 
ed by the success with which Charles’ prescrip- 
tion for the horse was attended and the interest 
he showed in its recovery, and when Charles 
took leave that night George exclaimed as soon 
as he had left the room—* He is a fine fellow 
after all, if he is a preacher. What could have 
possessed him to make such a horrible choice of 
a profession? he was intended for better things.” 

‘To cure horses for instance,” said Edith 
laughing. 

‘‘ Yes, what could be more useful or charita- 
ble.” 

‘‘Oh nothing, not even to save souls.” 

“Pshaw! you are disposed lately, Edith, te 
ridicule every thing I say. You think then, it 
was beneath Mr. Selden’s dignity to cure poor 
Saladin.” 

** Not at all, George,” said Edith, with a good- 
humored smile, ‘and I am sincerely glad your 
fine horse is likely to recover. But good night, 
for I have a letter now to write before bed-time.” 

So saying she glided quietly from the room, 
and it is certain that she thought several times of 
Charles, his observations and his character, be- 
fore the letter was begun. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Alas! our young affections runs to waste, 
Or water but the desert.—Childe Harold. 


Week after week passed by, and Margaret 
found her perplexities and disturbances daily in- 
crease, and yet the time glided on swiftly, and in 
some respects, very pleasantly. Scarcely a day 
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passed that she did not see Gerald Devereux and | 
Augustus Vernon. The Davenports were near 
neighbors, and the families at Davenport Lodge 
and Sherwood had always kept up habits of the 
most social and intimate intercourse. Lewis 
and Arthur were always fishing, hunting, shoot- 
ing and riding together, and it had been gener- 
ally understood by all their acquaintances, that 
Lewis had been in love with Virginia from his 
boyhood, though he had never yet found courage 
to tell her so, and it would have been thought 
something very strange at Sherwood if two or 
three days had passed without seeing Lewis. 
His guests, Gerald Devereux and Augustus Ver- 
non fell into the same habits of frequent inter- 
course, and were becoming quite domesticated 
at Sherwood. 

These gentlemen were now the almost con- 
stant subjects of thought and discussion amongst 
the family circle at Sherwood. While habits of 
almost daily intercourse made the noble heart, 
and superior talents and endowments of Gerald 
Devereux more apparent, Augustus Vernon lost 
ground proportionably in the estimation of Mrs. 
Selden and Margaret. Unfortunately it was but 
too visible, that if he lost favor with the other 
members of the family, he gained it rapidly with 
Virginia, and Mrs. Selden and Margaret perceiv- 
ing the state of her feelings with great and in- 
creasing disturbance, devised all sorts of meth- 
ods to destroy his influence, and weaken the 
too favorable impression which they perceiv- 
ed he had made upon her heart. To break up 
the intercourse was clearly impossible, and the 
only other possible method to divert Virginia’s 








thoughts into other channels, would be a change 
of place and objects; but to effect this would be 
a matter of some difficulty. When Charles had 
first settled in his new abode, Virginia had fre- 
quently expressed a great desire to visit him, and 
Margaret and her mother could think of no bet- 
ter plan than to endeavor to persuade her to 
spend a few weeks at The Rectory. 

«It will be impossible, I am afraid, to persuade 
her to leave Sherwood now,” said Mrs. Selden 
with a sigh to Margaret, after they had been dis- 
cussing the subject for some time, without com- 
ing to any satisfactory conclusion. 

‘We could not well propose such a plan to 
Virginia, without making our secret thoughts 
and wishes so obvious, as to wound and alarm 
her feelings, and rouse within her a spirit of re- 
sistance; for though she is so gentle in most 
things, in this, I am sure, she would be inflexibly 
firm, if she once believed that her friends under- 
stood her feelings, and deliberately designed op- 
posing her attachment—for such I fear itis. Of 
course she would submit to a positive command 





from you, that she should go to The Rectory ; 


but this, you know, we have determined should 
be the last resort, for many reasons. We must 
write to Charles—you know he can safely be 
trusted with any thing—tell him the whole truth, 
and he will, without alluding to our information, 
write to insist upon Virginia’s visiting him. I 
think if he urges it very strongly, she will go, 
partly because there will be no plausible reason 
to allege for not doing so, though I know she 
will do it with great reluctance.” 

“That is an excellent idea, Margaret; if Vir- 
ginia could be prevailed on to go from any mo- 
tive whatever, I should hope that this infatua- 
tion might be removed. It is merely a delusion 
of the fancy; it can be nothing more; for there 
is certainly nothing in Augustus Vernon to in- 
spire real love, and Charles is so skilful in mana- 
ging diseases of the mind, and is so deeply in- 
terested in Virginia, that I should hope every 
thing from his seciety and influence, combined 
with a total change of scene and associations—to 
say nothing of the cheerful, practical good sense 
of Charlotte, who with all her strong feeling and 
tender affection, is, you, know the very antipode 
of romance and sentimentality.” 

Margaret shook her head sorrowfully, “I do 
not wish to destroy your hopes, mother; I hope 
something, too, but fearmuch more. Virginia’s 
feelings are much more deeply rooted than you 
imagine; they are founded on delusion; but they 
are, alas, but too real. I have studied the state 
of her heart most closely, but if any one can di- 
vert her thoughts, and change her feelings, Charles 
would be the person.” 

This plan was no sooner resolved upon, than 
it was put into execution. Margaret wrote im- 
mediately to her brother, and she awaited his 
reply with anxiety and uneasiness. She was 
convinced that Virginia ought to be removed as 
soon as was practicable from Augustus Ver- 
non’s society. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than this sort of intimate intercourse; especially 
to a person of Virginia’s modest and retiring 
character. The easy hospitality of Sherwood 
had completely domesticated Augustus Vernon, 
and this sort of familiarity rendered a thousand 
things natural and proper, that would not have 
been thought of in more formal society ; and Vir- 
ginia thus insensibly glided into habits of intima- 
cy, which could not have taken place under any 
other circumstances. Something must be done 
at once to remedy this evil; something, too, 
which would seem to be in the natural course of 
things, that suspicion might not be awakened as 
to the state of Virginia’s feelings, and to the ef- 
fort her friends thought it necessary to make, to 
enable herto subduethem. Yet Margaretshrunk 
from the pain which she knew this step would 
inflict on Virginia, if she consented to go to The 
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Rectory—and if she refused, from the explana- 
tions and persuasions which must ensue. She 
was doubtful, too, whether or not to seek Vir- 
ginia’s confidence, fearful that an expression of 
her feelings would give her courage and strength- 
en her determination not to sacrifice Augustus 
Vernon to the prejudices of her friends. Butas 
is often the case in life, our doubts and difficul- 
ties are settled by apparently the most casual cir- 
cumstances, and we find ourselves saying the 
very things, upon the propriety of which we had 
been long pondering daily almost without know- 
ing how, or why, our thoughts were changed into 
words. 

It happened one evening that Margaret and 
Virginia were left alone; the gentlemen were all 
out on a fishing party, and Mrs. Selden had gone 
to visit a sick neighbor. Margaret was looking 
out on vacancy, thinking of Virginia, when she 
was roused from her reverie by the sound of a 
light footstep, and looking around she saw the 
object of her meditations busily engaged in ar- 
ranging and contemplating some flowers in a 
small china vase on the table. Margaret said 
from an almost irresistible impulse, ‘‘ These flow- 
ers are scarcely worth preserving with so much 
care, Virginia ; I could make you a prettier bou- 
quet from any bed of flowers in the garden.” 

A slight blush passed over Virginia’s fair face, 
as she replied half-reproachfully, ‘‘ You have 
searcely deigned to look at my poor bouquet, 
which you speak of so contemptuously, or you 
would have seen that it was selected with more 
than usual taste and sentiment.” 

Margaret knew that this bouquet had been the 
gift of Augustus Vernon two or three evenings 
before, and an involuntary sigh escaped her, 
though she smiled good humoredly, as he said, 
‘* Let us see, roses that are full blown and begin- 
ning to drop their leaves, bruised mignonnette, and 
a few sprigs of ill-thriven myrtle, cropped no 
doubt from Charlotte’s sickly bush. A few wild 
flowers from the woods would suit my taste infi- 
nitely better, and suggest more pleasing associa- 
tions.” 

“You have a great deal of charity for some 
persons, Margaret, and none at all for others. 
There are some persons whose very attractions 
and virtues are sins in your eyes.” This was 
said with a look and tone of pettishness, so unu- 
sual to Virginia, that Margaret looked at her 
steadily for a few minutes with surprise, until 
she perceived that Virginia's eyes were filled with 
tears; then taking her hand affectionately, she 
said in a gentle tone, 

“Do not be vexed with me, Virginia; you 
know that I would always gladly save your feel- 
ings, even at the expense of my own, and in re- 
turn for that love, which is strong for you in my 








heart as life, ask your confidence. Why should 
there be any reserve or circumlocution between 
us? Let us understand each other fully. Is it 
not Augustus Vernon against whom you think 
me so much prejudiced, that his very attractions 
and virtues are sins in my eyes ?” 

Margaret’s kind and firm tone had always pow- 
er over the tender heart and wavering resolution 
of Virginia; and she felt impelled to yield up her 
feelings and thoughts almost unconsciously to her 
sister. ‘Yes, Margaret,” she said, “you cannot 
but be conscious of the justice of my assertion ; 
it is the first time I have ever seen my mother 
and yourself unjust to any one; and it seems so 
strange, so unkind, when you have so many rea- 
sons to be partial to him.” 

“In the first place, then, Virginia, I will an- 
swer for myself—I am not at all prejudiced against 
Mr. Vernon, and so far from wishing to see faults 
in his character, I should be rejoiced to see vir- 
tues.” 

‘Oh, Margaret, if these are indeed your feel- 
ings, why cannot you perceive what every one 
else does ?”’ 

‘Who is every one, Virginia ?” 

Virginia’s face flushed with a deep crimson 
tint, and with aslightly tremulous voice, she said, 
‘J, at least, am some one, Margaret, if I am not 
your equal in judgment and good sense, I am not 
wholly devoid of those qualities, and you must 
admit, that I have had better opportunities of un- 
derstanding his character than you.” 

‘Pardon me, Virginia, I admit no such thing.” 

“Because you are determined to make no ad- 
mission, some how or other, it has certainly hap- 
pened, that—perhaps because he perceived your 
aversion to him, or from some other cause that 
we have, that is, that he has’”"— 

“That you have been much more together, 
and conversed more with each other,” said Mar- 
garet, pitying her sister’s confusion, * that he has 
been much more attentive to you, more anxious 
to gain your approbation. Ali thisI admit fully, 
and I can easily perceive, arises from the most 
natural causes imaginable, and yet, Virginia, I 
do not think your opportunities for studying Mr. 
Vernon’s character have been so good as mine.” 

“If that is the case, it can only arise from my 
very inferior powers of discernment.” 

“That is by no means a necessary inference. 
Mr. Vernon has been so much more assiduous in 
his efforts to gain your favor than mine, it is but 
natural you should view him with more indul- 
gence, and you know that it is possible to be pre- 
judiced favorably, as well as unfavorably. Now, 
I deny that I am prejudiced unfavorably, and 
think that I am able to pass a more impartial 
judgment on his character and understanding 
than you are.” 
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“And that judgment has been unfavorable ?” 
And as Virginia said this, she cast an earnest 
and beseeching look at Margaret. 

“T am very, very sorry it has been,” and Marga- 
ret, conscious of the pain she was inflicting, avert- 
ed her eyes from Virginia and did not perceive the 
emotions that swelled her heart almost to suffoca- 
tion. She remained silent, her color varying from 
marble paleness to the deepest flush of crimson un- 
til she was at length relieved by a burst of tears. 
Ashamed of betraying how deeply her heart was 
interested, shocked at herself, and vexed with 
Margaret, she was about to rise precipitately and 
leave the room; but Margaret took her reluctant 
hand, pressed it closely between her own, then 
raised it to her lips, and Virginia felt a warm 
tear fall on it. Vexation was always a weak 
and short lived sentiment in Virginia’s heart. In- 
stantly softened by this proof of Margaret’s sym- 
pathy, she returned the pressure of her hand 
and her tears flowed more gently and were less 
bitter. 

“Forgive me, dear Virginia, I ought to have 
remembered how delicate and sensitive your feel- 
ings are and should have spoken with more con- 
sideration, should have prepared you for senti- 
ments so different from your own and which I 
knew would be painful to you, alas! I knew 
nothow painful. But your happiness, your char- 
acter, Virginia, which is even dearer to me than 
your happiness, are of too much importance to | 
allow of any prevarication, any temporising upon 








so serious a subject. I have studied Augustus | 
Vernon’s character with the deepest interest and | 


attention, and the result of my observation is | 
that he is not worthy of my precious sister, that | 


he could not make her happy, and moreover”— 

‘Spare me, Margaret,” said Virginia in a fal- 
tering tone, and with her face averted, “ you 
know the weakness of my heart, do not take ad- 
vantage of it; you cannot help despising me, I 
know, for caring so much for a person who has 
never made any declaration of love for me, but 
even though I incur your contempt I cannot hear 
you do him so much injustice without saying 
something in his vindication. I have observed 
his character likewise,—you must at least ac- 
knowledge, by the humiliating proof I have given 
you of my interest in it, that | have done so—and 
my conclusions have been very different.” 

“I do not condemn you, I do not despise you, 
Virginia, I only lament deeply the circumstances 
that have led to this state of feeling, and I grieve 
still more that it should be utterly impossible for 
me to enable you to perceive the truth, which to 
me seems written in characters of light. With 
so many pleasing external qualities to,captivate, 
it is not strange that a person at your age, with 
your lively imagination, quick feelings and total 


inexperience should have become interested in 
Augustus Vernon, nor can you have any reason 
for the humiliatiyg reflection that you have given 
your love unsought, for though he has made no 
declaration of love in words, his every look and 
tone, since he became acquainted with you, has 
been a declaration.” 

Margaret perceived as she returned these words 
that a bright and beautiful flush of joy passed 
over Virginia’s face, and that she cast her eyes 
down to conceal the pleasure that sparkled in 
them, and she sighed as she continued. “ But, 
my dear Virginia, how can we know that these 
looks and tones are indications of true love?” 

Virginia’s brow was instantly overcast as she 
replied in a low and hesitating tone; **I should 
suppose that looks and tones were the truest in- 
dications of genuine feeling. Words may de- 
ceive but looks and tones cannot.” 

‘ Your looks and tones I admit cannot, be- 
cause they express unconsciously the feelings of 
a warm and single heart; but this is not the case 
with every one, especially with those who have 
made a profession of captivating.” 

‘*What cruel things you say, Margaret, why 
should you believe that he is so mean, so deceit- 
ful and ungenerous, unless it appears to you im- 
possible that I should be loved ?” 

** So far from this being impossible I think you 
were made to be loved, one of the flowers of 
creation, meant to be cherished tenderly, and 
never exposed to the storms and conflicts of life, 
and it is for this reason that I feel so anxious 
about you. I have never for a moment doubted 
that Augustus Vernon admires your beauty, ar- 
dently wishes you to love him and probably loves 
you as much as his nature is capable of, but 
nothing hardens the heart so much as the con- 


‘stant eflort to make conquests merely to gratify 


vanity, and I fear that this has been the practice 
pursued by Mr. Vernon.” 

“This is indeed prejudice unworthy of you, 
Margaret; why should you think so?” asked Vir- 
ginia in an indignant tone. 

“For several reasons. You know this is the 
character we heard of him at the commencement 
of our acquaintance. I know this is the opin- 
ion of persons who have been acquainted with 
his past life, but what is to me most conclusive is, 
that I have observed that all he does and says 
seems to spring rather from vanity than feeling.” 

“Common report is often unjust, Margaret, 
and as to the persons who think so, you must tell 
me who they are and what grounds they have 
for their opinions. We should not condemn any 
one without examination, I am sure I have often 
heard you say so.” 

“ And I say so still, nor do I expect the evi- 





dence, which is convincing to me, to be equally 
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conclusive to you,—all I ask is that you would 


give my views weight enough to make you re- 
éxamine your opinion of Atg:ustus Vernon, to 
avoid above all things any entanglement with 
him until something more can be ascertained as 
to his real character, and to withdraw yourself 
awhile from his influence until your mind be- 
comes less dazzled, less bewildered.” 

A deep sigh and fast flowing tears were Vir- 
ginia’s only replies for some minutes; at length 
she said; “‘ you are unreasonable, Margaret, and 
abuse your power over me.”’ 

“I have no power, dear Virginia, but what af- 
fection and reason can give.” 

Virginia perceived by Margaret's look and tone 
that she was hurt and grieved at what she her-.elf | 
had said, and with a sudden reaction of feeling she 
threw her arms around her sister’s neck. ‘“ For- 
give me, Margaret,” she said, *‘ have pity on me 
and for my sake at least try to do him justice.” 

“T do try, I will try every thing that I can for 
your happiness, for God knows it is dearer to me 
than my own, but try to compose yourself and 
tell me, I entreat you, whether you have com- 
mitted yourself in any way to Augustus Vernon, 
whether you think he understands the nature of 
your feelings towards him?” 

“Oh no, [ hope not, I think not, surely you 
do not think I would permit him to discover 
them, unless he had made a declaration of love 
in words, indeed I hope he does not know all 
that you do.” 

“I trust not: then our care must be to pre- 
vent his making the discovery.” 

Just as Margaret had uttered these words she 
heard Augustus Vernon’s voice in the parlor, en- 
quiring of one of the servants if the young ladies 
were athome. Struck with dismay and vexa- 
tion Margaret looked at Virginia as if to consider 
what had best be done. 

“T will go and receive Mr. Vernon and tell 
him you are indisposed, Virginia, which I am 
sure will be no falsehood.” 

Virginia was bathing her eyes to efface all 
traces of the tears she had just been shedding, as 
Margaret said this, and she replied with hesita- 
tion,and embarrassment, 

“‘ But will it not appear strange? he will suspect 
something.” 

‘No, that is impossible, I shall say with all the 
boldness and straight-forwardness of truth, which 
compels belief you know, that you have the head- 
ache and are not well enough to go out.” 

And without giving Virginia any farther time 
for doubt, closing the door hastily, Margaret 
went to receive Augustus Vernon, wishing earn- 
estly that he was a thousand miles off. She 
found him standing in a graceful attitude, fait a 





peindre, arrayed with the utmost care, his curls 


becomingly arranged, and holding in his hand a 
large bouquet, intended to express quite as many 
tender and pretty sentiments as twenty love son- 
nets could do. The whole expression of his 
countenance changed from the air of bewitching 
tenderness he had assumed to one of blank dis- 
appointment when he perceived the unsenti- 
mental Margaret enter, instead of the fair Vir- 
ginia. 

He regretted Virginia’s indisposition, and would 
have sent her many pretty messages, accompa- 
nying the bouquet, which he desired Margaret to 
give her sister, but there was a sort of dryness 
and coldness about her manner, though she was 
perfectly polite, which froze the sentiments on 
his lips before he could utter them, and they 
were both equally relieved from a burthensome 
tete-a-tete by the entrance of the party who had 
gone out on a fishing expedition in the morning. 


| errr 





A Lament on a Brother Deceased. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


I move by the heaving deep, 
Alone, 

When the winds awake from sleep, 
To moan. 


I gaze on its bosom blue 
Afar, 
Where mirror’d below I view 
Each star. 


From mine eye the heavy tears 
I dry, 

As I think on the happy years 
Gone by. 


For him of the fair young brow 
I weep, 
Who takes in the church-yard now 
His sleep ; 


For he was the star above 
Sun-bright, 

That tinged with the light of love 
My night. 


Sadly I now must roam, 
And sigh 
For him, who has found a home 
On high. 


My tongue in the halls of mirth 
Is mute, 

And sad are thy notes on earth, 
My lute. 


A fiend o’er my bosom steals 
Through air, 
And his voice all wildly wails— 
“ Despair.” 
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OF STYLE IN WRITING. 


Fine artificial writers love to stuff their pages 
with high-flown figures of speech and gaudy 
flowers of rhetoric. ‘They still carry on the tin- 
sel manufacture in all its branches, they delight 
in the superlative and hyperbolical and ever af- 
fect the **’Ereles vein.”” They cannot describe 
an ordinary incident, a simple affair, without a 
flourish of trumpets. It might amuse a man of 
wit,—such as Dean Swift,—to strip some of 
these flowery productions of their superfluous 
ornaments; to sift this bushel of chaff and find 
how many grains of wheat it contains; to trim 
and razee the redundant, the epithetical, the tur- 
gid, and to expunge whatever seems only to 
weaken the sense. ‘To make the thing the more 
palpable, the original and the corrected copy 
might be arranged vis-a-vis in parallel columns. 
Cervantes brings in the curate, the barber and 
the house-keeper, tossing Don Quixote’s libra- 
ry—musty old tomes of enchantment and knight 
errantry, out at an upper window down into the 
court-yard, and making a bonfire of them. If 
all the books extant were collected, how many of 
them might deserve to share the same fate? And 
even of those that might escape with their lives,— 
how many, if they were made to pass through 
the ordeal of a just criticism, would emerge de- 
pleted, shrunken, emaciated skeletons, disem- 
bowelled ghosts, “lean anatomies,” ‘remnants 
of themselves?” The Brobdignaggian folio would 
dwindle into a thin octavo, the corpulent quarto 
would awake in the form of a Lilliputian duo- 
decimo. How many horse-cart loads of poems, 
histories, voyages and travels, romances, dramas, 
memoirs and novels, encyclopedias, pamphlets, 
abridgments and epitomes, short and easy ways, 
vade-mecums—what vast piles of newspapers 
and magazines and reviews would expire in this 
expurgatorial brush-heap ? 

Fine writers sacrifice simplicity to artifice and 
affectation, and endeavor to set off poverty of 
thought by a showy dress. Fond of hyperbole 
and disdaining the temperate zone, they must 
either congeal amid the snows of eternal winter 
or melt in the blaze of an equatorial sun. This 
extravagance defeats itself; the mind rejects such 
incessant draughts upon its credulity. Some 
writers affect a mystified style, counting plain 
English quite too vulgar for the sublimity of their 
ethereal spirits—they manufacture a sort of Mo- 
saic dialect of their own only to be understood 
by the initiated and envelope themselves in a 
hazy veil of transcendental smoke. Their wri- 
tings are apt to be like Egyptian hieroglyphics 
which need to be decyphered, and what has cost 
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much pains in the unravelling often turns out to 
have deserved none. 

Of style Milton says: ‘“‘For me readers al- 
though I cannot say I am utterly unrestrained in 
those rules which best rhetoricians have written 
in any learned language, yet true eloquence I 
find to be none but the serious and hearty love of 
truth: and that whose mind soever is fully pos- 
sessed with a fervent desire to know things and 
with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge 
of them into others—when such a man would 
speak, his words, by what I can express, like so 
many nimble and airy servitors trip about him at 
command, and in well-ordered files, as he would 
wish, and all aptly into their own places.” Dr. 
Johnson advises him that would acquire a style 
elegant and smooth to give his days and his nights 
to the reading of Addison. The advice is good 
and quite disinterested, for his own style is the 
very reverse of Addison’s. Dr. Franklin in im- 
proving his style found it a good exercise to read 
a number of the Spectator, shut the book and 
try how nearly he could imitate the original. 
Longinus suggests to a writer, when about to at- 
tempt a lofty flight, to conceive within himself 
how Homer, or some one of the master-spirits of 
the world would have expressed himself on such 
an occasion. So in the present day a writer 
might ask himself what would Milton or Pascal 
have said in this case. The difficulty is that in 
order to conceive what Homer or Milton would 
have said, it is necessary to have Homer or Mil- 
ton’s grasp of mind. 

John Foster, in his inimitable essays, remarks : 
‘‘ False eloquence is like a false alarm of thun- 
der, where a sober man that is not apt to startle 
at sounds looks out to see if it be not the rumb- 
ling of a cart.” And again: ‘“ Eloquence re- 
sides in the thought and no words can make that 
eloquent which will not be so in the plainest 
that could possibly express the sense.” The 
Latinized pedantry of style is well taken off by 
the licentious wit, Rabelais, where he makes the 
Paris student give an account of his religion: “I 
revere the olympicals; I latrially revere the su- 
pernal astripotent; I dilige and redame my prox- 
ims; [ observe the decalogical precepts; and 
according to the facultatule of my vires I do not 
discede from them one breadth of an unquicule : 
nevertheless it is veriform that because Mam- 
mona doth not supergurgitate any thing in my 
locules, I am somewhat rare and lent to superer- 
rogate the elemosynes to those egents that osti- 
ally queritate their stipe.” Pantagruel to cure 
him of his Latin style caught him by the throat 
and so throttled him that he soon began to beg 
for mercy in his own tongue naturally. Rabe- 
lais adds that Octavian Augustus advises “ to 
shun all strange words with as much care as 
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pilots of ships avoid the rocks of the sea.” An 
artificial style is proof of the absence of feeling. 
A man who feels warmly has no time or inclina- 
tion to cast about for fine words; the proper 
words come spontaneously. Children use a nat- 
ural style and a fish-woman in a passion may ex- 


hibit a specimen of eloquence from which the 


cast-iron rhetorician might learn a lesson. Elo- 
quence is but the voice of nature. To write 
well, one must be full of his subject and feel what 
he writes and write what he feels. The best 
English writers are fonder of using their own 
mother-tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, than the Ro- 
man. Dr. Gregory says: ‘In one of my early 
interviews with Mr. Hall [Robert Hall] I used 
the word ‘felicity’ three or four times in rather 
quick succession. He asked, ‘* Why do you say 
‘ felicity,’ sir? ‘ Happiness’ is a better word, more 
musical and genuine English coming from the 
Saxon.” * Notmore musical, I think sir.” “ Yes, 
more musical; and so are words derived from 
the Saxon generally. Listen sir; ‘My heart is 
smitten and withered like grass ;’ there’s plaintive 
music. Listen again sir; ‘ Under the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice;’ there’s cheerful music.” 
“Yes, but ‘rejoice’ is French.” ‘True, but all 
the rest is Saxon; and ‘rejoice’ is almost out of 
tune with the other words. Listen again, ‘ Thou 
hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soul from 
death, and my feet from falling ;’ all Saxon, sir, 
except ‘delivered.’ I could think of the word 
‘tear,’ sir, till I wept. Then again for another 
noble specimen and almost all good old Saxon 
inglish: ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life; and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.’ ” 

Richard Sharp, in one of his letters, says, ‘I 
am convinced that in the gravest age! and in 
the sublimest passages the simple terms and the 
idioms of our language often add a grace beyond 
the reach of scholarship, increasing rather than 
diminishing the elegance as well as the spirit of 
the diction. ‘ Utinam et verba in usu quotidiano 
posita minis timeremus.’” 

‘He that would write well,” says Roger As- 
cham, “ must follow the advice of Aristotle, to 
speak as the common people speak and to think 
as the wise think.” In support of this opinion 
many of the examples often cited are amusing 
as well as convincing. ‘The following from a 
great author may be added—* Is there a God to 
swear by and is there none to believe in, none to 
trust to?” What becomes of the for ceand sim- 
plicity of this short sentence when turned into 
the clumsy English which schoolmasters indite 
and which little boys can construe? “Is there a 
God by whom to swear, is there none in whom 
to believe, none to whom to pray ?” 

C.C. 





CITY AND SALON. 


BY IK MARVEL. 


Reports come in night after night from the 
Provinces. The Government discusses, with fe- 
verish anxiety, the political complexion of each 
new Representative. The quidnuncs talk with 
ardor; the Cafés are alive with conversationists. 
New names are bruited from mouth to mouth; 
and lineage, education, and political bias, are fer- 
reted out with all the aids of registers and Pro- 
vincial Journals. The Presse sends out its extras, 
bringing down intelligence to the latest moment. 

The men of the Ateliérs Nationaur, gleeful 
with their easy-earned wages, are sauntering at 
their work in the Pare Monceau, or along the 
quays; and cry—long life to the Government 
that supplies us with home and bread ! 

But meantime commerce is sadly falling off ; 
no strangers are now loitering about those ele- 
gant shops of Rue de la Paix for trinkets and 
bijoux; manufactories are closed; the railways, 
unable to complete their engagements for con- 
tinuance of their lines, are taken in hand by the 
Government, whose resources between féte-giv- 
ing, and labor payments, and equipment of Garde 
Mobile, are fast failing. 

The projected plans of completing the Tuille- 
ries, and extending the markets, loom over the 
heads of Exchequer men more and more gigan- 
tic. Railway shares are sadly down, and fluctu- 
ate hour by hour. The rich man of yesterday is 
poor to-day; and rich again to-morrow. The 
holders of houses are refusing payment of rents; 
and untenanted buildings can find neither lessees, 
nor buyers. 

—A young man of easy fortune, in Paris world, 
has purchased, a week before the Revolution, at 
the date of his marriage, a Hotel, for which is to 
be paid the sum of 600,000 francs. Of this, one 
half remains secured upon the property. His 
creditor, straitened by the exigencies of the time, 
is compelled to foreclose the mortgage: the Hotel 
realizes, a week after the Revolution, 200,000 
frances only, leaving the former rich possessor 
worse than bankrupt. Judge, if such worsted 
Bourgeois would fling up his cap for the Republic! 

Wealthy families of St. Germain, finding their 
incomes reducing by a third, are curtailing ex- 
penses. Horses and carriages are sold at ruin- 
ous rates. Old diners at the Café de Paris now 
order humble meals of private restaurateurs. 
The Theatre, that sweetest of luxuries to a Pa- 
risian, is abjured. The employées of the Opera 
are deserting. Except upon free nights—another 
drain upon the failing treasury—the benches are 
vever full. 


*From an unpublished work, “The Battle Summer,” 
now in Press. 
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Notwithstanding, Parisian Saions are not quiet! 
nor dull. The new scenes, the approaching as- 
sembly, the clubs, the Briarian Journalism, the 
depth and interest of the questions at stake mene 
the public mind strung to its utmost tensity. Nor! 
in the discussion of such topics does society lose | 
that happy grace and ease without which Paris 
society would be no longer itself. A certain in- 
describable bonhommie and careless freedom yet 
throw their charms over the most serious of Salon 
talk. 

—Madame P— has disposed of her equipage; | 
she has even changed her quarters from the pre-| 
mier to the entresol ; but she wears the same old | 
air of cheerfulness; she disposes such jewels as 
remain with double effect; she pities her friend | 
who, from fear or economy, is obliged to quit| 
Paris—la belle Ville—even in its worst estate. 

You enter her little salon of an evening ;—an| 
elegant little salon—though scarce ten feet above 
the street :—she is half-reclining upon a Juxu- 
rious brocade-covered chair ;—her dress is dis- 
posed with the same artless care that always be- 
longs to a French lady’s toilette ; her white hand, | 
set off with a lace ruffle, and ornamented by a’ 
single brilliant, lies carelessly upon the richly 
carved arm of fauteuil. She receives you, half 
rising, with a cheerful smile ;—beckons you by a 
wave of the hand to a seat, and resumes, with 
the most unaffected good-humor and flow of wit, 
her previous talk. 

She stops—she remembers that you, as a stran-| 
ger, would be glad to know on what topic the| 
conversation is drifting in these troublous times. 
She runs over in an instant the salient points of 
the discussion; by a half dozen effective, short 
sentences. full of color, of verve, and action, she | 
throws the whole burden into your hands, and 
puzzles you for an expression of opinion while 
you are only admiring her address. 

A tall, thin-faced Colonel is of the company— 
a Royalist in feeling, but serving now in Repub- 
lican army. He has been educated to respect 
old-fashioned politicians ; he has no faith in Arago 
or Cremieux ; he sneers at Lamartine, and berates 
unmercifully the cowardly, truckling measures of 
the Provisional Power. 

Another is a young employée in an important 
bureau of state ;—quick, penetrating, overflow- 
ing with humor, he defends with the good nature, 
and warm abandon of youth, a system which is 
waking all the youthful blood in France. He 
would accept the Republic even with all its pos- 
sible excesses, rather than be the slave of that 
system which by force of bribery. and corrup- 
tion, and the dogmas of feudal habit and tradi- 
tion,—denied to all talent its prestige, and to 











youthful France, its best and dearest hopes. 
—What—says he—will you weigh lost prop- 


erty, or damaged commerce, or a little night-fear, 
against this new nobleness of excitation—this 
God-like effort for something better, purer, high- 
er—by which intellect shall be quickened, new 
faculties developed, new sympathies awakened, 
and every old nation of Europe suddenly started 
into consciousness of those active, and present 
faculties, with which heaven has blessed them,— 
not for sloth, and unrest, but the most extended, 
possible development? 

—You see—says Madame—glancing round at 
her humble entresol, with what sympathy my 
friends console me. But allons, courage! You 
must not, my dear Colonel, bearso hardly on our 
poet Lamartine. 

—Qwil est bien, cet homme!—murmurs the 
young man. 

—It is the worst to say of him—continues 
Madame,—that he is unused to power. But what 
better prestige than this for a people with whom 
power is new? You cannot surely doubt his 
humanity, nor his generosity, nor his devotion ; 
and for philosophy, what is better than that which 
springs out of the hour (a true French sentiment) 
tempered by adversity, and lighted with poetic 
ardor ? 

The topic changes as easily as words flow from 
a French-woman’s lips. ri 

—And you have seen the play of Geo. Sand,— 
Le Roi attend ; and Mademoiselle is she not 
gracieuse? but ma foi, what audience! Poor 
Madame Dudevant! they say she is utterly dis- 
consolate at Tours;—no wonder—so inspired by 
the change ;—a Lelia, at last found a pure, and 
loving Stenio! But I forget, you have not been 
to the spectacle, since the unfortunate night of 
that terrible, chanting crowd,—quelle horreur ! 

—Yet how patiently, how earnestly they lis- 
tened even to Corneille? 

—And who would not, with such interpreter 
as Rachel?—noble in Elvira, but how like a 
ghost of the bloody past, in her white robe chant- 
ing that fearful Marseillaise ! 

—God save us—says an old lady in the cor- 
ner—from those terrible Canaille! 

Thus much, to give an idea of the tone, 
and change of the salon talk. 

Madame P— is a quick, Parisian lady,—of 
more years by a dozen than you would credit 
her—whose judgment lies in her fancy; she is a 
true philosopher—meaning only life philoso phy— 
because her philosophy consoles, and forgets. 

'The Colonel is a stiff, austere reader of the 
Débats newspaper : he is of highest Bourgeois ; 
his friends among the bankers, and old noblesse. 

The young man is of some school of St. Cyr, 
with cleverness and life;—some accident may 
give him position that will make him great; or 
kill him on some June barricade. 
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The old lady is nurtured in the faith of the 
old regime,—perhaps was one of the suspecte of 
Robespierre ; with her, a Republic is a night- 
mare, and all people—Canaille. 





LINES. 


This morn through many a pleasing scene 
In sun and shade my course I held, 

A weight of grief upon my heart, 
Which could not be dispelled. 


In vain I sought to catch the joy 
Which seemed to move in leaf and flower, 
The breeze “ came to me” from the fields, 
But with no soothing power. 


Birds filled the air with noisy songs, 
The squirrel leaped from bough to bough, 
There was no cloud in Heaven to throw 
That shadow on my brow. 


What secret influence was there, 

To guide my thoughts, dear Babe, to thee, 
And give relief I could not find 

In Nature’s kindly glee. 


The stream that wandered by, might well 
An emblem of thy life impart, 

But even its music failed to stir, 
The fancy in my heart. 


That there are sweet similitudes 
I know, betwixt the flowers and thee, 
Yet, while a thousand flowers were near, 
Not one occurred to me. 


I only know, that unannounced 
Thy image glanced across my mind, 
And like a transient sunbeam passed, 
But left no gloom behind. 


AGLAUs. 





THE POEMS OF SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


I now understood what a Poet was, namely one who 
could sing what he saw and felt.— Hansen. 


The library at Ringwood is so small, that the 
writer is obliged to depend a good deal on his 
neighbors for mental entertainment. Ona rainy 
day a short time since, a fair daughter of Eve 
was kind enough to send him a morceau in the 
Poems of Sir William Jones. His taste was 
never very oriental, for he has always liked a 
prairie better than a jungle, and a stout oak bet- 
ter than a banyan tree. But having nothing else 
to read he was reduced to the necessity of look- 





ing over the volume, for Necessitas nullam habet 
legem. 

It is conceded that Sir William was a remark- 
able man. He was born in London in 1746, and 
died in Bengal, India, in 1794. His life was short, 
and his attainments were various and extraordi- 
nary, but so well known, that an allusion to 
them is scarcely necessary. Our remarks will 
not extend to his Life of Nadir Shah—his Per- 
sian Grammar, or Dictionary—his Sacontala— 
or his translation of the ordinances of Menu. 
We leave these to be investigated by others who 
possess larger means for purchasing costly works. 
Our design is simply to make a few remarks on 
the Poems of this distinguished jurist. 

These Poems are for the most part versions of 
Eastern originals; but the translator states that 
he has taken considerable liberties with the au- 
thors themselves. He has filled up the outline, 
introduced new characters, and enlarged the plan 
on which the pieces were at first written. They 
are mere careless effusions, such as any man 
whose pursuits are grave and profound might 
produce in moments of relaxation from severe 
study, and were to the author what her leaves 
were to the Cumean Sybil, as described by Vir- 


gil in the third book of the Aneid, 


Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere saxo 
Nec revocare situs—aut jungere carmina curat. 


The mind of Sir William Jones possessed a 
wonderful power of apprehending what others 
had discovered. He could follow on any path 
which pioneers had opened. His attainments 
were out of all proportion to his original mental 
power, and they resulted probably from his aec- 
quiring some one language profoundly—the rest 
being mastered almost without exertion and as 
a necessary consequence. We have ceased to 
wonder at this great orientalist, since Professor 
Lee of Cambridge has rivalled bim—or since Dr- 
Carey, at Serampore, conquered twenty-seven 
dialects—and Ross, in Scotland, who was a mere 
youth when he died, could write seventeen tongues 
when he died. After all, the admirable Crich- 
tons, we think, must doff their plumes before our 
Learned Blacksmith. An education in things is 
always more utilitarian than an education in 
words. We are not certain but that the acquire- 
ments of Sir William would have crushed the 
fine genius of Burns; nor could the swan of 
Avon have possibly borne their weight. 

No friend of morals, however, can ever wan- 
tonly depreciate the Calcutta Judge, for he was 
a man of unblemished virtue. We cherish for 
his memory the warmest veneration. His de- 
signs were magnificent, and his ardor in oriental 
studies was worthy of all praise. He was not 
the first, however, who gave an Eastern direc- 
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tion to the human mind. Camoens, Tasso and 
Milton had preceded him in time; but their re- 
searches into Eastern objects were more poeti- 
cal than learned. We do not suppose that Oli- 
ver Goldy was acquainted with Chinese when he 
wrote like a mandarin—or that Tom Moore was 
versed in the dialect of Cashmir when he wrote 
his Lalla Rookh. There is something in that 
East, which powerfully affects the imagination. 
Its very gorgeousness strikes the fancy. Its for- 
mal gardens—its tanks—its stuccoed cottages— 
its citron groves—its rare spices and rich per- 
fumes—its cypress trees tasselled with blossoms 
wound about them—its scenes of indolent re- 
pose—its sequestered woods—its stupendous 
rivers and its barbaric gold, are not lost on per- 
sons of sensitive temperament. Among such 
objects Sir William spent ten years of his valua- 
ble life, dispensing British law among the Hin- 
doos, founding learned societies, and occasionally 
paying homage to the Muses. ‘Those pieces are 
the fruits of that reverential homage. 


So late as 1772, pastoral poetry had not died 
out in England. Sir Philip Sidney had defend- 
ed it, and Spenser, Pope and Gay had given spe- 
cimens in this kind of composition. Sir William 
published his Arcadia before he left England for 
Calcutta, and he had before him pastorals writ- 
ten in Greek, Latin, Italian and Spanish. This 
poem is founded ona brief allegory by Addison, 
which appeared in the thirty-second number of 
the Guardian. At least its imitator has turned it 
into an allegory, and, in our judgment, the turn- 
ing has not at all improved it. Addison’s plot 
was that Menalcas, a sort of king in Arcadia, 
and father of avery pretty daughter, whose name 
was Amaryllis, had received a pipe from Oberon 
on condition that no one was to obtain his daugh- 
ter in marriage unless he could play the same 
tune on the pipe with which Menalcas had been 
amused by the fairy. Ona given day Menalcas 
sat on a green hillock with Amaryllis by his side, 
when a band of youths appeared in various cos- 
tumes to contend. This was a sensible plot, for 
any poet would be apt to compete for such a 
handsome woman. Thus in his Queen’s Wake, 
the Ettrick Shepherd brings down all the High- 
land minstrels to Edinburgh, to please Mary 
Queen of Scots, upon making her entry into her 
Scottish capital. But when the pipe was won, 
the miniature story ought to have stopped, and 
the oaten reed should not have passed through a 
succession of pastoral poets; for mankind have 
long been tired of shepherds’ songs. The com- 
plex passions must now be reached by tones more 
powerful than any brought out by Gessner’s shell, 
or even that of Theocritus. Both Addison and 
Sir William ought to have known that the world 





had heard enough of Tityrus, Daphnis, and flocks 
and lutes. 

The poem called “ Seven Fountains” is in 
truth a beautiful allegory. It is drawn in part 
from the Persian poet Nezami, but Sir William 
states that he has taken unusual liberties with 
the original writer. It is a piece which ought to 
be not only read, but pondered by every youth 
in America—we should say in the world, were 
it not that our recommendation will not be apt 
to extend so far. This allegory has the usual 
accompaniments of all Eastern poetry—such as 
pearls, diamonds, gems, rubies, lilies, roses and 
a hundred other things; but the essence of the 
allegory is in its profound moral. We would 
analyse it, but we fear that the analysis might 
keep some one of our readers from procuring and 
reading it as it deserves to beread. It will touch 
the heart of any ingenuous youth and inspire him 
with disgust at that happiness which results from 
sensual pursuits, in contradistinction to that which 
flows from virtue. 

Solima, written in 1768, has a moral quite ob- 
vious. It celebrates an Eastern princess who 
erected a caravansera for the entertainment of 
pilgrims. The moral is the same precisely as 
Pope inculcated in his Man of Ross, where he 
extols the benevolence of an old bachelor who 
lived on the Wye. Solima is a piece simply 
pleasing, and the next to it in order is Laura, an 
Elegy, translated from the two hundred and sev- 
entieth sonnet of Petrarch. For twenty-one 
years did Petrarch spin out verses about that 
Laura from the loom of his Cashmir imagina- 
tion. We wonder he did not tire of his theme. 
It was a poor compliment to the female sex, that 
he could find no other woman near Avignon as 
winsome as Laura. The whole of this affair 
shews in Petrarch a mental weakness that is truly 
astonishing, and we are surprised that Lord Byron, 
instead of praising this passion, did not apply to 
it the whip of satire. 

The rest of this volume consists of translations 
of Hafiz, Ferdusi and Mesihi, as well as other 
Persian and Turkish poets. The most of them 
are addressed to Hindoo gods and goddesses. 
They are excessively tedious. There is a good 
deal of splendor in the imagery employed: but 
from its sameness it cloys on the taste. We re- 
gret that Sir William did not keep more on Eng- 
lish ground, for he has given us one or two son- 
nets, the scene of which is laid at Cardigan in 
Wales, and they are interesting ; but the mind of 
their author had been so long in an Oriental mould, 
that even in them Eastern imagery has the pre- 
ponderance. He believed in the identity to a 
great extent of English and Hindoo objects; but 
the same objects are affected by climate, associ- 
ation, and religion. If our author had kept to 
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Albion he would have been a more powerful 
poet. The woods of India may be more spark- 
ling than those of England—its fruits may be 
more succulent—its rivers may be cast on a bolder | 
scale ; but there is something in English life that | 
makes its way to the heart. No man can ac- 
quire much reputation as a mere translator. 
Pope’s Homer has fallen into neglect. The same 
is true of Dryden’s Virgil, though done with ele- 
ganee; and Cowper’s Odyssey, though he was 
true to the Greek costume. ‘To gain reputation 
it is necessary that the translator should make a 
new work, and this is manifestly unjust to the 
original writer. In Wiffen’s Tasso there is quite 
as much of Wiffen as of the Italian poet. 

We deeply regret that Sir William Jones never 
carried out his design of writing an epic of 
which Britain was to be subject. He meditated 
such a design in the twenty-third year of his 
age, and the outline of his plan is contained in 
the volume we are examining. The world has 
seen but four or five Epics, and their Authors by 
universal consent, occupy the top of Parnassus. 
It must remain an undecided point, whether Sir 
William would have succeeded in this men- 
tal enterprise. The possibility is, that after 
establishing British law in India, that he antici- 
pated retiring on a pension, and devoting the 
evening of his life to his epic, among the green 
woods of England, or the mountains of Wales. 
Accordingly to his outline, a Tyrian Prince, was 
to discover Britain some ages before the Chris- 
tian era, and to pass, of course, among islands 
that lay between Tyre and Britain, and one can 
easily see what profound interest might have 
been awakened by the mind’s being carried back 
to those dim ages and shadowy objects. We 
cannot see why the adventures of the Tyrian 
Prince might not have been as well wrought up 
as those of Ulysses, Auneas, Godfrey or Vasco 
de Gama. 

The volume concludes with a pleasing Essay 
on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations. This sub- 
ject has excited considerable interest in England, 
and has been fully treated by Bishop Lowth, in a 
series of Lectures delivered at the University of 
Oxford. The object of the Bishop, however, is 
limited to the Poetry of the Sacred Writings, 
whilst that of Sir William extends to all sorts of 
Arabian, Persian and Hindoo bards. This dis- 
tinguished orientalist believes that Arabia, the 
Happy, which lies between the eleventh and fif- 
teenth degrees of North Latitude, to be the true 
field of Pastoral Poetry. He prefers it to the 
celebrated vale of Cashmir in the North of Hin- 
dostan. Its serene skies—the simple manners 
which prevail among its tribes—their indepen- 
dence and love of liberty—its gardens—its cara- 





vans and merchandise—its spice trees—its odors— 


its nightingales—its camels—its tents, entitle it 
to this distinction. The same is true, to a great 
extent, of Persia and India, but it is probable 
that English associations will in all time to come, 
affect the Muses of the Ganges and the Burram- 
pooter. Their imagery may be less glaring, and 
their sobriety may be promoted by the mixture 
which will take place of the English language 
with the Eastern dialects. The East India Com- 
pany obtained a footing in India, in achieving 
which many questionable deeds were enacted, 
and at one time Lord Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings, were regarded with horror. But the British 
power has destroyed some of the most repulsive 
customs which prevailed among the Hindoos. 
Many distinguished menhave labored among the 
semi-barbarians of the British possessions, among 
whom Lord Wellington, Lord Teignmouth, Sir 
James McIntosh, Dr. Carey, Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, Leyden and many others might be mention- 
ed. The accomplished Bishop Heber found there 
a grave. Thatcountry hasenriched England, and 
England may be of service to her slaves, but we 
hope that an emancipation may take place at no 
distant day, and that the course of human events 
may roll ou a national freedom for all the colo- 
nial islands of England, and especially for any 
territory she may have acquired by unjust con- 
quest. 


Ringwood, Virginia. 





SONG. 
Translated from the German of Friedrich Matthisson. 


T think of thee 

When the nightingale’s song, 
Thro’ the murmuring trees, 
Is borne on the breath 

Of the soft summer breeze— 
When dost thou think of me ? 


I think of thee 

In the twilight’s dim shade 

By the green fountain’s side— 
As I gaze on the star-beams 
That dance in its tide— 

Where dost thou think of me? 


I think of thee 

With a wild thrill of bliss— 
Thro’ the depth of my heart— 
And tears that seem sweeter 
Than smiles, as they start— 
How dost thou think of me? 


Oh! think of me— 

Till our souls having winged 
Their bright passage afar— 
Shall mingle once more 

In a holier star— 

While on earth, tho’ a wand’rer, 
By land and by sea— 


Ever—lI’ll think of thee. P. Hi. H. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, 
by John R. Thompson, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Virginia.] 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


“Twas after dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughtered army lay, 
No more to combat and to bleed. 
The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had passed to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 
And a more memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name.” 
Byron. 


We left King Charles under an oak on the 
evening of the day of Pultowa. Noises of the 
evening penetrated to the desolate bivouac as the 
night, illumined by a July moon, deepened. The 
Calmucks of the Czar and the banditti of Mol- 
davia were traversing the plains, unwearied from 
a battle in which they had taken scarcely more 
part than vultures take in the slaughter which 
spreads a bloody feast for them. The forest hid, 
with its wilderness of summer leaves, the little 
band of fugitives. The enemy came and went 
on the plain without making an effort to pene- 
trate the concealing shadows. 

Mazeppa, more wakeful than his companions, 
spent a great part of the night in meditation upon 
his ruined fortunes and in listening to the various 
sounds which broke upon the stillness of the 
sombre solitude. An owl, with a cry like the 
wail of a woman, wandered from one part of 
the dusky woodland to another. The wakeful 
old man once saw the melancholy bird, beating 
its wings amongst the burnished leaves at the 
summit of a majestic chesnut tree which out-tow- 
ered its comrades into the yellow light. Wolves 
were howling, and three or four of them, each 
animal squatting on his haunches with head erect, 
were visible in a little glade which, wet with 
dew and silvered by the moon, looked like a 
winding stream with a white and glistening sur- 
face. The noises of the hostile lancers were not 
sounds of so boding or dispiriting a character as 
these night-cries of the tenants of the wilder- 
ness. But at last a morning bird—a feldfare or 
some other sweet singer—flew to a tree-top and 
began a flourish of jubilant music. Then the 
Hetman knew that grey streaks were in the east, 
although invisible to him. He rose from the 
ground and, shaking himself like a dog roused 





from his kennel, went to the king’s side. Charles 


was in that disturbed sleep which does not re- 
fresh the sleeper. The beams of the paling 
moon fell upon his face, making it appear ghast- 
ly; at times a low moan issued from his motion- 
less lips. Then Mazeppa made a circuit of the 
sleeping band. The sentinels were asleep with 
the rest. ‘The horses, accustomed by this time 
to the howling of the wolves, grazed and browsed, 
grinding the succulent food with lazy jaws, but 
stopping even that languid labour to stare at the 
moving figure of the Hetman. The enemy were 
no longer heard. Witha shrill whistle the old 
man changed in amomentthe whole scene. The 
sleepers were staggering to their feet. 

became alive with their moving forms. 

The fugitives were in a short time ready to 
continue their flight. King Charles, more ill 
than ever, was once more lifted to the saddle. 
Poniatowski took post on his right hand, Merlin 
on his left. Mazeppa assumed the lead, and the 
band left the wood, directing its course toward 
the mouth of the Vorska. The open country 
was gained before the broad light of day had 
wholly driven the shadows fromit. The hillocks 
were spotted with black on their western sides. 
The moon and planets were still visible, as white 
as plates of silver in the sky now swiftly chang- 
ing its colours. Between the unhappy men and 
the glimmering planets, the air was alive with 
rustling wings and harsh croakings. Vultures 
were passing in black streams. ‘They were going 
to Pultowa. 

North of west, four leagues distant, were the 
hills in the angle of the rivers. To these hills the 
fugitives pricked rapidly on. By an hour’s travel 
the top of one of them was gained, and a scene 
which for a moment inspired hope burst on the 
view of the band. The colours of Sweden were 
flying in and around a village—the little town of 
Perwolocna—and a substantial remnant of the 
Swedish force was visible, ranked and in array 
for action. The foe, whom they were prepared 
to receive, was also visible, but only at points 
widely separated by the concealing hills which 
rose, round and isolated, like tents of some Titan 
army. ‘Trumpets were sounding lustily from the 
advancing battalions of the victorious enemy; 
no instrument of martial music replied from the 
Swedish ranks. Instead, a hymn went up from 
them—a hymn stern and solemn. 

Merlin said to one near him: “The hymn 
sounds ltke that grand but melancholy music 
which we have heard on our northern coasts 
when the sea beats roughly upon them.” 

‘‘ Yea,” answered the stout soldier, seizing 
upon the thought.of home—‘ the music of our 
northern seas is pleasant to hear. Our wives 
and our little children are listening to it. Sir, we 
will never hear it again.” 


The forest 
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The band of the king presently descended at 
full gallop from the top of the hill to unite with 
their comrades. It was Lewenhaupt who held 
the village of Perwolocna. He had maintained 
a small unbroken force in the reverses of Pulto- 
wa, had fallen back on the baggage, where his 
force became a nucleus for fugitives, and swelled 
soon to ten thousand men. He had retreated, 
fighting for many leagues of the way, to the Bo- 
risthenes, on the banks of which he now stood, 
doubting between surrender and a battle of des- 
pair. 

When the Swedes saw their king whom they 
supposed to be dead, they expressed their joy in 
gallant shouts. But the fury of joy was short- 
lived. Charles was nearly insensible. Instead 
of a hero, exalted in his proud courage by dis- 
aster, and ready to lead his desperate host in the 
final struggle of brave hearts, the Swedes saw 
but a sick man whose visage betrayed scarcely a 
consciousness of the presence of those about him. 
The hopes, excited by his coming, fell therefore 
as suddenly as they sprang up. But the love and 
care of his veterans did not give way for a mo- 
ment to selfish distresses. A boat was found, 
and Charles and two or three of his attendants 
were placed in it with an old calash, procured in 
the village, a small stock of provisions, and sev- 
eral boxes of treasure which Lewenhaupt had 
rescued from the baggage. Poniatowski plunged 
on horseback into the deep and rapid stream. 
Others followed, Merlin and Caputsch amongst 
them. Mazeppa passed in the boat with the 
king. The crazy barque, yielding to the current 
and struck by a sudden wind, was near founder- 
ing. ‘The Hetman threw over board the greater 
part of the treasure. The opposite bank was at 
length gained. Many horsemen were lost in this 
passage of the Boristhenes; and for a time the 
air was filled with the cries of drowning steeds. 
All who attempted the passage on foot perished. 
When the survivors had won their way across, 
they gathered about the king, numbering now, 
by additions from the force of Lewenhaupt, a 
thousand men. Charles was placed in the ca- 
lash—Count Horn, one of his generals, fainting 
from wounds, shared it with him—and the thou- 
sand Swedes, lashing their horses, continued to 
fly into the desert. 

Lewenuhaupt, with an army suffering for want 
of food, destitute of powder, deserted by its king, 
surrendered to Prince Menzikoff, the pastry-cook. 
There were incidents of this surrender worthy 
of being remembered. A Swedish colonel* ob- 
serving the Muscovites approach, advanced with 
a single battalion to meet them, preferring an 
honorable death to the disgrace of a surrender. 


*Colonel Troutefette. 





Lewenhaupt over-ruled this despairing self-sacri- 
fice. ‘Two captains of the same brave regiment 
stood side by side on the edge of the Boristhenes 
and shot each other through the head. 

With the surrender of Lewenhaupt the mag- 
nificent host with which Charles had passed the 
Russian borders, no longer existed in any availa- 
ble remnant—save the thousand horsemen who 
fled toward the Turkish frontier, and some scat- 
tered parties which the lancers of the Czar were 
pursuing in other directions—some toward the 
Desna others toward the Don—all were dead or 
slaves. Soconclusive had proved the disastrous 
battle of Pultowa. 

Peter the Great upon finding the work thus 
accomplished, wrote the following cheerful words 
of self-approbation and laudation in his diary. 
‘Thus hath an incomparable great victory been 
achieved by the prudent and gallant conduct of 
his majesty, the Czar, who hath been approved 
a true and great captain.” 

As the conqueror wrote, his defeated rival was 
craving a little water to moisten his parched lips. 
Let us rejoin the flying king in the desert. 

The sinking sun was nearing the horizon, 
which was but the flat line of an immeasurable 
plain. The feeble grasses of this plain were 
parched away by the summer heat until the sands 
of an Arabian waste could wear no more deso- 
late aspect. ‘The descending orb filled the west 
like a conflagration. Its hot splendours streamed 
over the vast reach of sands with a white and 
tremulous glare. The vision of an eagle must 
have failed before a lustre so intense. A breeze 
had sprung up with the decline of the sun, but, 
instead of refreshing, it filled the air with a fiery 
dust which nearly stifled man and horse. A jour- 
ney of twenty leagues, without adrop of water, 
over a sandy desert, under a raging sun-heat, had 
been accomplished by King Charles and his party 
since leaving the Boristhenes. Now water only 
could save life—water of which on the vast lev- 
els not a trace could be seen. 

“ Better would it have been had we died like 
brave men on the field of battle,” said Merlin 
who had placed himself at Mazeppa’s side. 
‘My vitals are burning. These blasts of wind 
are like the breath of hell.” 

‘Your northern natures,” the Hetman an- 
swered, “are easily overcome by these trials. A 
hardy man should be able to endure thirst in the 
mouth of a furnace for one day. But truly wa- 
ter must be found or the horses will die, and then 
we shall be eagles without wings.” 

Caputsch was engaged, as Mazeppa spoke, in 
controlling some freaks of his little Tartar. The 
restless struggle of the horse made a rare clatter 
of the various goods which the boy had heaped 
on his back, and the noise drew the attention of 
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the Hetman. After watching the conduct of the 
horse for a minute the old man said : 

“The courser looks out over the sands, and 
whinnies, and spreads his nostrils. The robbers 
of Budziac are familiar with this region, and Os- 
beck has often traversed it. The horse perhaps 
remembers some spring of water. Give him a 
free rein, child.” 

Caputsch did this, and the Tartar horse at 
once wheeled and set off at a brisk pace in a 
direction materially divergent from the course of 
the band. Mazeppa dispatched several Cos- 
sacks to follow the boy. ‘These seekers of wa- 
ter disappeared in the distance. They were 
absent so long that the eyes which were strained 
to see them return began to be hindered by the 
dusky twilight. But then with a joyous halloo 
the little party came back at full speed to rejoin 
the main body. Water had been found. The 
horse of Caputsch had gone straight to it. It 
was abundant. A number of desert springs bub- 
bling up through the sands made the head of 
what, in a different soil, would have been a con- 
siderable brook. As it was the soil soon arrest- 
ed the flow, leaving instead of a continuous 
stream only a long narrow lagoon, edged broadly 
with coarse grasses and shrubs, and spotted over 
its surface with the white flowers of the water- 
lily. 

The night was passed near this pool. Its 
grasses and shrubs vanished before the devour- 
ing horses. Bread for the men had been pro- 
eured at Perwolocna. Refreshed by food and 
water, the remuant of the great army slept on the 
desolate plain—its prostrate forms as motionless 
as the overthrown columns of some old lost 
city whose site the desert winds have nearly bu- 
ried. Day broke. New hearts beat in the bo- 
soms of the brave Swedes. The blue eye of 
their king had regained its clear courage. 

For five days this ride was continued over 
burning sands and under brassy skies, and then 
King Charles, sufficiently restored to be able to 
direct his band, reached the banks of the Bogh— 
the ancient Hypanis. The Calmucks had been 
dogging his steps for the last three days. They 
were swarming in his rear at a safe distance as 
he reached the river opposite to Oczakow, a 
Turkish frontier town. The inhabitants of Oc- 
zakow refused to furnish boats to the wanderers, 
whose dress and language were strange to them, 
until their governor issued the order. The wise 
Waywode debated the question with Turkish 
sobriety, and finally waived a decision, submit- 
ting the question to his superior, the Seraskier of 
the province, who resided at Bender in Besara- 
bia. King Charles was in no case to await the 


pleasures of massacre and plunder. He sent a 
few swimmers, with swords between their teeth, 
to the Turkish bank to seize boats. This mea- 
sure was successful. The Swedish force began, 
by small parties, to cross the river. Other boats 
were seized, and the transportation went on more 
speedily. As it advanced, the Calmucks, gath- 
ering courage, and concentrating their force, 
made many dashes upon the lingering fugitives, 
whose numbers were fast reduced, as boat after 
boat received its load, and was pushed off for the 
farther bank. ‘These onsets became presently a 
steady battle, waged with fury by the Tartars 
and met with the faltering resistance of men who 
fight in the act of flight. Merlin remained with 
the rear, engaged in a contest which, every mo- 
ment, became more critical. He had despatched 
Caputsch in one of the boats. The rear had be- 
come the post of strong men. The Calmuck 
numbers seemed to grow. Their audacity in- 
creased. ‘They were soon interspersed, on foot, 
with the Swedish horseman, clogging the necks 
and very limbs of the steeds with their sinewy 
arms. 

The Norwegian giant, panting from the slaugh- 
ter, his sweeping sword pouring its blood over 
his gauntlet, his dress discoloured and rent, plun- 
ged his way to the water-side. His comrades 
were pressing in confusion into the boats, their 
crowds hemmed in, driven, and penetrated by 
the enemy whose knives were ripping out the 
bowels of the war-horses, and severing the wrists 
of the oarsmen. 

On the Turkish bank, those who had escaped 
were gathered, looking back to watch the fate of 
their comrades, and shouting counsel or hope to 
them. King Charles did not witness the scene. 
He had in fact entered Oczakow, giving no heed 
to the despised foe whom he deemed hardly bold 
enough to come into close contact with his iron 
Swedes. 

As Merlin plunged his way to the water-side, 
he felt the slim Tartar arms binding him like 
cords. Galba struggled like a lion when the nets 
of the Nubian hunters begin to master him. His 
yerking heels were clogged with the clinging foe; 
the reins, which sword-stroke after sword-stroke 
had freed, were again clutched by numberless 
hands. The gallant horse, rearing, dragged up 
the enemies at his head; then he reeled, and fell 
on one side. As he went down the Tartars 
swarmed over him and his giant rider. Witha 
furious struggle the good horse rose, but riderless. 
He shook off the crowd whose clutches were now 
directed to his master, and then, with a snort and 
a magnificent dagh onward, took to the water at 
along bound. Ashe clove the surface of the 





decision. His euemies came on with a fury 
quickened by the prospect of quite losing the 
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Bogh, a wild wail came from the Turkish shore. 
It issued from the lips of Caputsch, who stood 
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ringing his hands as the war-horse swam the 
river. 

Of the thousand men who had escaped as far 
as the Bogh, five hundred were either slain or 
made prisoners by the Calmucks. Soon after 
this disastrous conclusion had been witnessed 
from the town, an answer to the message of the 
governor of Oczakow came from the Seraskier 
at Bender. The hospitable Seraskier comman- 
ded honours and protection to be extended to the 
great guest of the Sultan, the most renowned of 
infidels, the wandering Lion of the North. Then 
the tardy governor. with tears in his eyes, be- 
sought pardon for a delay which had proved fa- 
tal to so large a part of the king’s band; and 
Charles, coupling the condescension with a repri- 
mand as haughty as he would have used to one 
of his own subjects, granted it. 

The Seraskier sent an Aga to compliment the 
royal guest, and proffer to him a magnificent tent. 
provisions, baggage wagons, officers and atten- 
dants, and a reception at Bender befitting his 
grandeur and renown. Then to Bender King 
Charles passed on. 

Just before the renewed march was begun, 
Caputsch came to Grothusen who had with the 
rest escaped from Pultowa. To Grothusen Ca- 
putsch entrusted the mails containing the valua- 
ble goods of the dead or captive Norwegian, 
amongst the rest that girdle of the Countess of 
Konigsmark. Galba was placed in the stud of 
the king which the generosity of the Turks had 
reéstablished by a gift of sumptuously caparison- 
ed Arabians. Having thus stripped himself for 
hardy adventure, the faithful boy left the Swedes 
as they were in the bustle of departure from 
Oczakow. He was seen to recross the river in 
a boat, and then to gallop away on his swift little 
courser. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


“In this dismall battell where so many did what men 
could doe, and when they could doe no more, left there 
their bodies in testimonie of their mindes; Smith, among 
slaughtered dead bodies, and many gasping souls, lay 
groaning with toile and wounds, till being found by the 
Pillagers alive, and the richness of his armor and habit 
perceived, it was accounted that his ransome might be bet- 
ter to them than his death, and he was led away prisoner 
with many others. In Axopolis they were all sold for 
slaves like beasts in a market-place.”—Captaine John 


Smith. 


The King of Sweden, conducted with all hon- 
our, passed on, through the region once called 
the Wilderness of Gate, to Bender. Coming to 
that town, instead of entering it, he chose to en- 
camp in its environs. The Seraskier, Jussuf Pa- 
cha, caused a magnificent pavilion to be erected 


for him, and tents were likewise provided for his 
retinue. 

Thus began that extraordinary residence of 
Charles the Twelfth in the dominions of the 
Grand Seignior, which continued for so long a 
time, and which filled Europe with comment and 
wonder. 

This book would never come to an end, if I 
undertook to chronicle the daily life of the expa- 
triated Swedes, and their companions of differ- 
ent countries, condemned by the obstinate ca- 
price of Charles to remain at Bender. Indeed 
years were passed in nothing more interesting 
than quiet intrigues, having for their end the im- 
plication of the Sultan in the projects, stubbornly 
cherished, of retribution against the Czar. More- 
over, the Chevalier Merlin, passages in whose 
life it is my business to recount, fell as we have 
seen into the hands of the Calmucks, and for 
two years nothing was heard of him at Bender. 
Let us pass at once then to the month of June, 
1711, contenting ourselves with such a review of 
the outlines of the two lost years as we shall find 
the Chevalier Merlin, when we rejoin him, ex- 
tracting from one who had shared the society and 
joined in the schemes of the vanquished mon- 
arch. 

On the first of June, of the year to which we 





pass on, a French gentleman, the Count of Vil- 
lonque, who inflamed with admiration of the 
King of Sweden, had left Picardy and gone to 
Besarabia to enlist in his service, and who now 
was engaged in the intrigues at Constantinople, 
stood under one of the outer arcades of a bezes- 
tein, or bazaar of that sea-pierced city. The 
Count Villonque was a tall person of slight figure. 
|The pinched length of his aquiline nose, his thin 
cheeks, a certain querulous melancholy in his eyes, 
gave one to understand that his life had been a 
struggle between want and the sensitive pride of 
a poor gentleman. This inference was just now 
repelled by a costly and splendidly embroidered 
cloak, which, in spite of the summer weather, he 
wore drawn closely abouthim. Tobe sure when 
once a puff of wind trifled with the skirts of the 
‘splendid cloak, an under dress by no means so 
|fine or so well preserved, might have been seen 
|for a moment; but there were no eyes on the 
|watch. The wise-browed Turks, in the neigh- 
| bouring stalls, sitting with legs crossed under them, 
| were not inquisitive spectators. 

The scene upon which the Frenchman looked 
was one well worth lingering upon. The bazaar, 
a square building crowned with many hundred 
low domes, and internally a labyrinth of arcades, 
occupied an elevated situation near the summit 
of one of the city’s seven hills; and from its east- 
ern front, where the Frank stood, the eye mas- 
tered a broad and fair view. Walled palaces and 
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villas, with hanging flower gardens and dark| keen eyes upon the Frank. His stare, no doubt, 
green cypress groves covered the Asiatic hills| filled him with satisfaction, for he approached 
beyond the Bosphorus. The tiled tops of the | Monsieur Villonque nimbly, and seizing one of the 
low houses near the bazaar did not hinder the | hands that guarded the folds of the cloak, burst 
vision in taking in this scene ; but it was masked into a jargon of languages, Swedish, French and 
and pierced by many domes and minarets of|German. The Frenchman endeavored to calm 
which thousands towered up from the slopes of the loquacious little stranger, anddemanded what 
the beautiful city. The town of Galata, lying | he wanted. 

low on the water-side beyond the harbour—the| ‘Oh thanks to the Good God!” cried the boy 
famous Golden Horn which gores the European | with scarcely more composure, “ Monsieur is a 
side of the strait separating the European su-| Christian gentleman—Monsieur will be a blessed 
burb Galata from the mother city—was nearly | sight to the eyes of my unfortunate master—not 
concealed by the far spreading towers of the Se-| unfortunate, however, as I have now found Mon- 
raglio; but the Christian town, Pera, with its |sieur. It is the noble cavalier—the greatest man 
brown and dusky buildings. lay more fully in| of them all—that has lived to get back again, 
view on the swelling ground behind and above | and is now there on deck. Do you see the cava- 
Galata. There were spaces of the bright sur-| lier? Come this way three steps. You observe 
face of the Golden Horn likewise visible ; the | him there through the opening, walking up and 
shadows of towers, domes and minarets were | down like a ghost. I think you cannot see him 
beginning to reach far over them, for the set-| after all; it is so far, and two or three rows of 
ting sun that flashed on the sea of Marmora!houses are in the way, but he is there. Well, 
and gilded the Castle of the Seven Towers, was | Monsieur, the infernal dog of a captain demands 
fast withdrawing his light from the eastern har-| that my master will pay him; the sum is thirty 
bour. Over such shadow-traversed spaces of ‘crowns; for bringing us a great distance. We 
visible water, gilded boats passing with the light | proposed that he should rely upon our honour for 
speed of the gondola appeared, and the heavier! payment of the crowns when we could get them, 
galliots came and went, flanked with silvery show- | but the Galliongi went on smoking and said noth- 
ers from the sweep of their long oars. Sails ing. It is impossible to argue with men whosay 
dotted the stretch of the Bosphorus, visible like | peony: At last it was arranged that | should 
a Rhine, peaceful between wooded-hills, far away | come on shore and getthe crowns. ‘Thank God, 
toward the Euxine, and some were seen, by glimp- | I have found them, Monsieur.” 

ses, sweeping around the point of Galata, to be| ‘“ Who is your master, boy, that I should pay 
presently lost under the walls of the Seraglio.| thirty crowns for him?” said Villonque. 
Through the luminous atmosphere which hung| ** He belongs,” answered the lad, ** to the fam- 
over the famous city, over the blue waters, over) ily of the unfortunate. Is that not enough to say 
the hills covered with palaces, hanging gardens,| to a Christian gentleman? But, Monsieur, it is 
and green groves, troops of the Jacobine, that} the Chevalier Merlin, one’ of the brave soldiers 
beautiful tufted pigeon, were careering. now dart-| of the Hero of the North—the Chevalier Mer- 
ing off to Asia to circle above the town of versie rede is to say Major Merlin Brand, who 
vans and cemeteries, Scutari, now coming back | [Song at Pultowa, and traversed the desert, and 
on swift wings to Europe. A breeze from the| was dragged from his horse on the banks of the 
Euxine fluttered the leafy crowns of the hills, | Bogh, before that melancholy town, Oczakow, 
disturbed at moments the ranks of the beautiful | and carried off by the Tartars. I am Caputsch 
birds, and made white ripples on the surface of| his servant—but that is nothing. If you are not 
the Bosphorus. As Monsieur Villonque stood in| a wolf, Monsieur, but have a Christian generosi- 
contemplation of this scene, which gained beauty | ty, pay the thirty crowns.” 

as the day waned, a boy strangely habitedin a| Tightening his cloak about him with a jealous 
mixed costume appeared near at hand. The care, the Frenchman set off at once for the Gol- 
movements of the grotesquely clad little figure! den Horn, Caputsch leading the way at a brisk 
interrupted the repose of the grave Turks of the | trot. 

bezestein. The turbaned stall-holders—armour-| In an hour’s time our lost friend, the Chevalier 
ers, grocers, pipe-makers, jewellers, shaw! mer-| Merlin, stood once more on firm land, redeemed 
chants, librarians,—greeted its approach, and a| from the hands of Tartar and Turk. He was a 
certain nosing and timid quest which it made| rude enough figure as he drew up to the full of 
amongst them, pretty much as a parcel of sober| his extraordinary height, and planted his footing 
old poultry might salute a weasel stealing under| unsteadied by along voyage on the Euxine. His 
their perch. The sharp monosyllables and dis-|dragoon boots were substituted by rough buskins 
turbed looks of the Turks seemed to repel the|of goat-skin. A surcoat of buff entirely robbed 
boy. But in the next moment he fastened his! of its embroidery did not hide the condition of 
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the garments beneath it, to which the concealed 
under apparel of Monsieur Villonque must in com- 
parison have been splendour itself. Instead of 
the round hat of the Turks, or the casque of the 
cuirassier, the curls of his auburn hair, now stream- 
ing shaggy and wild to his shoulders, were crown- 
ed with a yellow Tartar cap. Still at his side. 
contrasting with the poverty and enhancing the 
singularity of his apparel, was the good sword, 
the gift of Augustus of Saxony, with the jewel- 
led hilt, and sheath inlaid with flowers of gold 
and silver. 

The returned captive was presently conducted 
by Villonque to the house of Fonseca, a Portu- 
guese Jew, physician of the Seraglio, who had 
long been employed in the intrigues of the king 
of Sweden at the court of the Sultan. Funds 
of the king were devoted to his use; six chris- 
tian tailors, in Pera, were put to the labour of pro- 
ducing by the next morning a suit to substitute 
for the rags of his captivity. Meantime the 
Frenchman and Norwegian spent the earliest 
hours of the night in conversation. Merlin was 
in the humour rather to gain information upon 
public affairs than to tell the story of his persona! 
adventures. The courteous Frenchman soon 
made this discovery. 

“ Sir,” he said in the opening of their dialogue, 
“your name and worth are not new to me, al- 
though we meet to-day for the first time. You 
have not been wholly forgotten by your friends 
at Bender. From what point, monsieur, have 
you now come ?” 

“From beyond Astrachan—from the region 
north of the Caspian.” 

“ Astrachan!” mused the Frenchman inno- 
cently. ‘ That city lies at a prodigious distance. 
What took you so far as Astrachan ?” 

Merlin answered in the style of Johnson the 
Englishman to Don Juan, in the slave market :— 

“Twelve Tartars and a drag chain.” He then 
added: * But, count, I am burning to have many 
questions concerning affairs of a broader interest 
answered.” 

Villonque at once yielded his curiosity, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to be questioned. 

“Tell me then, monsieur,” said Merlin, ‘ what 
chanced immediately after the fatal skirmish on 
the banks of the Bogh.” 

“The King of Sweden went to Bender,” Vil- 
lonque replied. ‘ As you know, he is still there.” 

“ Yes: I know so much. Is it as a constrain- 
ed fugitive, or as an honoured guest that he re- 
sides in the dominion of the Turk ?” 

Villonque smiled as he auswered : 

‘* Mehemet Pacha of Bender, gave his majesty 
a noble welcome; the Grand Seignior, aftera gen- 
erous custom of the Turks, supplied provisions 
and daily purses to him. This generosity has 





been continued. The position of his majesty is 
therefore that of a welcome guest; but never- 
theless the Turk would give a province to be rid 
of us, and but for the magnificent honour of this 
unbelieving people, we should long ago have been 
chased over their borders.” 

Merlin then asked that question which the 
world was asking: ‘* Why has the King of Swe- 
den remained so long in the Turkish dominions !” 
He added: “ A leader of free companions might 
in such a time—all enterprise hindered to him— 
sigh for his native land. It is amazing that a 
great monarch should leave his throne empty 
and consent to spend years in strange lands with- 
out the least opening for high action.” 

Villonque moved his shoulders with the Gallic 
shrug as he replied: 

“King Charles has remained at Bender to 
embroil the Sultan with the Czar. If that is 
not a good reason it is yet the best. And possi- 
bly, monsieur, two circumstances give proof that 
his course has not been altogether unwise. In 
the first place his majesty’s enemies have been 
greatly alarmed by it, and much desire his return 
to Sweden. The Czar furiously desires it; and 
all Germany promises peals of bells and illumi- 
nated towns to celebrate his passage. Courses 
which our enemies wish us to change cannot be 
altogether unwise. Then, in the second place, 
his majesty’s great purpose, that for which he 
has lived this strange exile life, seems to be on 
the point of successful accomplishment. The 
vizier, Mehemet Batagli, as you have already 
learned since your landing, is in motion with 
three hundred thousand men, to make war upon 
the Czar. Ina few days we will witness the 
muster of this splendid host on the plain of Adri- 
anople.”’ 

‘Inform me, monsieur, concerning his majes- 
ty’s affairs in the north.” 

‘*When the news of Pultowa reached Saxony, 
the Elector, Frederick Augustus, entered Poland 
avowing before God and man, what was doubt- 
less the truth, that his former relinquishment of 
the throne of that country had been an enferced 
act and his oaths of surrender extorted. His 
casuists cleared his conscience upon those grounds, 
and he expelled King Stanislaus, and regained 
his crown. He continues to wear it. Denmark 
violated her treaties as promptly, and made a 
descent upon Sweden; but the Regency resisted 
that hostile movement with gallant energy. The 
battle of Helsinborgh was a rout and a slaugh- 
ter to the Danes. Denmark has been passively 
hostile since then. The Czar has been more 
successful. He has clutched all Finland and 
Livonia.” 

“And can King Charles, remaining where he 
is, expect no assistance from Sweden ?” 
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“A year ago, some messengers from Stock- 
holm appeared at Bender. They informed his 
majesty that the peasants of Dalecarlia, upon 
hearing that their king was a prisoner amongst 
the Turks, had made a formal offer, to the Re- 
gency, to go at their own expense, to the num- 
ber of twenty thousand men, to rescue him. The 
king received the news with emotion, but bade 
his faithful subjects remain at home. He seems 
to be under the influence of a proud reluctance 
to show himself to his subjects as a vanquished 
prince, needing aid from them.” 

* And how has his majesty passed the days of 
these inactive years? One whose life was once 
illustrious with victories must have found such 
repose irksome and most wearisome.” 

“It has not seemed to be so. At first there 
was the employment of building a town. Quite 
a town has grown up near Bender. When the 





work was finished, his majesty, quite recovered 
at length from that wound in the heel, which 
troubled him for so long a time,. found employ- 
ment in exercising his little army, and often tired 
three horses a day in this energetic amusement. 
Chess at other times gave him occupation. Also, 
my countryman, the Baron Fabricius, has indu- 
ced him to read many noble books in that lan- 





guage which he refuses to speak ; and it is pos- 
sible to forget cares and weariness, even where | 
they add weight to a crown, in the tragedies of | 
Pierre Corneille and Racine. | 
there have been the negotiations with viziers, | 
the overthrowing of viziers, the excitements of | 
procuring money and squandering it, the labours 


upon the promise to pay a hundred hereafter. 
The daily purse of five hundred crowns, which 
the Turks give his majesty, has saved us from 
bankruptcy. Grothusen is a treasurer of magni- 
ficent imagination. He squanders even more su- 
perbly than his royal master. I happened to be 
present on one occasion when Grothusen brought 
to his majesty an account, in three lines, of sixty 
thousand crowns expended. ‘Ten thousand 
crowns’—so the account ran—‘given to the 
Swedes and Janissaries by the generous orders 
of his majesty, and the rest spent by myself.’ 
The king said, when he read it—‘ It is thus I 
would have my friends give in their accounts. 
Mullern would make me read whole pages for 
the sum of ten thousand livres. I like the laconic 
style of Grothusen better.’ So you may under- 
stand, Monsieur, how it is that we are poor, and 
that my suit is thread-bare.” 

“ But his majesty’s followers should scarcely 


‘be in want, since, as you say, the sums squan- 


dered are in part, lavished in generous gifts to 
them.” 

* We receive in the first instance, but then the 
Janissaries at Bender, and the itching palms of 
our friends here, eventually get all. Grothusen 
borrows back his gifts to us that he may not 
want presents and bribes for them. Moreover, 
Monsieur, on several occasions of excessive ne- 
cessity, the treasurer has condescended to borrow 


Finally, monsieur, |€ven our trifling articles of jewelry, to be sold to 


the Jews. And this reminds me of an incident, 


which by impressing your name on my memory, 
enabled me, to day, to recal you all the more 


of flattery and bribery. Where so many were \readily when the little sprite, your servant, spoke 


to be dealt with—Mufti, Reis Effendi, Keoga 
Bey, Tefterdar, Ullma, and even the Eunuchs of 
the Seraglio—we could not be idle. I assure 
you these intrigues were exciting. His majesty 
felt them to be so, although personally aloof, and 
operating by hisagents. That gentleman of true 
skill and a wide reach of intellect, Monsieur Poni- 
atowski, has maintained the chief conduct of 
these affairs. I have aided him with an humble 
ability, which his majesty has been gracious 
enough to commend.” 

“You speak, sir, of the difficulty of procuring 
money. It is not possible that his majesty, the 
most renowned monarch on earth, is pinched by 
so base a want.” 

Villonque pointed to his dress, which the re- 
moval of his cloak now left exposed. It was 
thread-bare. 

“The Kiug of Sweden,” he answered, “ is of 
too imperial a nature to be in the least degree 
provident. We have procured money from 
France, and from every Jew lender in Stam- 
boul. We are in better credit at present, but three 





months ago we were glad to procure ten sequins 


to me of your captivity and return.” 

** What was the incident, Monsieur Villonque?” 

‘* Amongst your goods, which your servant was 
said to have left in the hands of Grothusen, was 
a valuable girdle set with brilliants.” 

“Yes: there was such a girdle.” 

‘‘Well: the girdle went with the rest to the 
Jews. A thousand rix-dollars which also be- 
longed to you, Grothusen used. His majesty di- 
rected that you should be repaid fully if you were 
ever again found. I sold the girdle to a damna- 
ble extortioner for ten thousand crowns, but his 
majesty will compel you to receive its real value, 
fifty thousand crowns, when you are repaid.” 

‘‘His majesty,” Merlin replied, ‘may repay 
the rix-dollars, but not the price of the girdle. I 
lament its loss upon peculiar grounds. But we 
have many great cares, Monsieur, and little room 
amongst them for a trivial annoyance.” 

The Norwegian added : 

«J have heard of the unhappy fate of my gal- 
lant companions who fell into the hands of the 
Czar after Pultowa; therefore I have not ques- 
tioned you concerning them, They are scattered 
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in captivity from the mines of the north to the 
shores of the Caspian. ‘To-morrow, as we travel, 
I will give you the story of my own captivity. 
As to those who escaped over the Bogh with his 
majesty, you have mentioned Poniatowski and 
Grothusen as at present engaged in the royal af- 
fairs. ‘There are others of whom I wish you to 
speak. How fares it with Mazeppa the Het- 
man?” 

‘‘ He lies ill at Bender. A singular fever has 
brought him by slow degrees to the edge of the 
grave—a fever as full of delusive imaginations 
as the calenture which destroys the mariner upon 
the seas of the south.”’ 

Merlin extended his inquiries until he perceiv- 
ed that the courtesy of Monsieur Villonque was 
contending at disadvantage with drowsiness. He 
then gave the Frenchman a respite, and soon, 
under the roof of Fonseca the Jew. renewed in 
his dreams the rocking of the Euxine. 

Early on the next day, the Count Villonque, 
Merlin, and Caputsch, travelled behind fast coach 
horses over that level region, which, extending 
from the capital city to the rugged feet of the 
Balkan, enfolds Adrianople in its verdant waste. 





IN AUTUMN, 


BY CHARLES WOOD. 


*Tis Autumn now—the shining hours 
Of bloom have passed away, 

When all things breathed the breath of flowers, 
When every scene was gay; 

When countless wild birds on the wing 
Still fluttered to the melody, 

Sweet music of the voice of Spring— 
That woke them into joyous glee, 

And sported on each airy bough, 

Where sounded oft the evening vow, 

In warblings that are silent now 
Around the greenwood tree. 


The loveliest hues that flourished there 
Were those of buoyant Spring, 
Which, full of grace, upon the air 
That fann’d her, she did fling— 
They fell upon the leaves so gay, 
They crowned awhile the opening flowers, 
Then, with the birds that flew away, 
Departed for elysian bowers ; 
And all that’s left where they have been— 
Of birds and flowers and leaves of green— 
Draws deeper sadness o’er the scene 
To weigh the weary hours. 


Though still enchanting hues are spread 
Along yon woody crest— 

*Tis but to mind us of the dead— 
The Summer—gone to rest! 

And well they serve, by zephyrs tossed 
That whisper of departed bloom, 

To show how Nature loved the lost— 
To be the garlands of the tomb. 





In dying memory let them wave 

Around the calm, bright Summer’s grave, 

And rosy Spring’s.—Ah, naught could save 
Even her from death and gloom! 


Or, what though with her own sweet strains 
The lark, in quivering flight, 

Uprises o’er the wavy plains, 
’Mid raptures of delight— 

It is as if with sudden sweep 
An angel’s music floated past, 

And he that listened could but weep, 
That every tone might be the last— 

And leave him to his earthly woe! 

The lark has plumed her wings to go 

Where scenes of fadeless verdure glow, 
Unswept by Winter’s blast. 


Or soon her song of happy cheer 
Shall hush—nor charm again,— 
That Summer lives no longer here 
To keep alive the strain. 
For mark you not how Autumn’s tone 
Is swelling on the fitful gust 7— 
Her gaudy glories withering down, 
Even while we view them, to the dust! 
Her ground is strew’d at every breath 
With forms that tell the tale of death,— 
With many a faded leaf that saith 
“ TI die—as all things must!” 


As through the solitary wood 
The winds, with saddening moan, 
Resound as if they loved to brood 
O’er life and beauty flown— 
They seem to speak, while murmuring on, 
To flowers of still unfaded hue, 
And verdant Summer leaves—a tone 
Which all the dead while living knew— 
The doom from which there’s nothing sheathed ; 
The latest breath that Summer breathed 
Has taught them, while in beauty wreathed, 
That they must wither too! 


And they shall soon be joined to those 
That fell in early bloom, 

And none be near their last repose 
To smile away the gloom! 

Yet ne’er more blest the dreamy dove 
Hath wooed her sleep’s unconscious sway— 

I would that all the friends I love 
Might sleep in death as calm as they! 

And each fond form forever dwell 

As purely bright in Memory’s cell, 

And thou be, Autumn! there to swell 
The requiem o’er their clay. 


For aye, whenever thou dost come, 
What calm, sweet days are thine! 
What mournful memories, never dumb, 
Their power to thee resign ;— 
What voices of departed years 
Thou wakest—that have slumbered on, 
Unheard through long, bright Summer hours, 
Yet now resume their former tone. 
For this I love thee, Autumn drear, 
What though I greet thee with a tear; 
’Tis joy to weep—when thou art here, 
To smile—when thou art gone. 


Bolivar, Tenn. 
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LOVE'S WINTER. 


Verily, from others’ griefs are gendered sympathy and 
kindness ; 


Patience, humility, and faith, spring not seldom from thine 
own.— Tupper. 


I. 


‘“‘ How in the wide world came it so?” 

Now if Mrs. Nance had been conscious that in 
the very act of taking her eyes from her work 
and fixing them on the bright fire, and at the 
same time uttering this question of latitude, she 
was metamorphosing herself intoa Sphynx; and 
that neither coals of fire, nor the andirons, nor 
even Mr. Nance, who sat opposite with his pipe, 
were derivatives from CEdipus, nor even resem- 
bled that individual in having swollen feet—we 
say had Mrs. N. been conscious of these things, 
she would no more have asked this question than 
she would have gone and thrown herself, like the 
real Sphynx, into the sea; which would scarcely 
have been more disturbing to the good woman 
than the ocean of uncertainty upon which she 
was now tossed. This we affirm from our know- 
ledge of this lady’s character. 

To one who did not understand Mrs. Nance’s 
peculiar design in asking such questions as this— 
which in truth was just no design at all,—the 
present interrogatory might appear inconsiderate. 
Did she not recollect that it had been a topic of 
conversation in the neighborhood for two months? 
Nay, that for a month past it had been an object 
of particular, incessant and careful investigation 
on the part of several maiden ladies of age and 
experience, whose insight into such matters had 
never, thank fortune, been questioned for an in- 
stant? How then, we ask, could she dream of 
obtaining satisfaction on that point, and at such 
a time; and more especially as Mr. Nance had 
just returned from his trip up the country, and 
had heard no item of the home news? We re- 
peat, thatif we did not know Mrs. N. we should 
think this inconsiderate of her. Mr. Nance must 
have thought so, from the celerity with which his 
mouth parted simultaneously with pipe and ques- 
tion—which was unusual. 

**How came what so, my dear?” 

“ Why now justhearthe man! Did you never 
hear of such a thing as Andy Eppen’s being en- 
gaged to Melanie Tuck ?” 

‘* Yes,” responded the whiff of smoke which 
issued from Mr. N’s pipe. 

“Well, and did you never hear of such a thing 
as Andy Eppen and Melanie’s being married nert 
week—yes, right here in the dead of winter when 
every thing ’s freezing and nothing thawing !” 

Mr. N. had obviously never heard of such a 





thing. The next whiff of smoke was speechless 
with astonishment, and that gentleman whistled 
it away as if he were rejecting the statement of 
his spouse. 

* That can’t be, sure enough,” said he with fond 
incredulity. 

* Ain’t it though—read that.” Here Mrs. 
Nance flung the affirmation in his face in the 
shape of an invitation card. The article fell on 
the floor and Nance stooped to recover it; he 
thereupon read it over—may be twice—then fell 
into a profound reverie. He might have remain- 
ed so until the end of time—or at least until the 
wedding-day, had he not been interrupted by an 
untoward circumstance. 

“See there!” exclaimed Mrs. Nance. “Lord 
love the man!” 

Now the cause of this startling invocation was 
after this wise. In stooping to pick up the card, 
Mr. N’s pipe had heaped coals of fire on the head 
of an unoffending crane, which had been stand- 
ing knee-deep in the carpet ever since it had 
been a carpet, or at least until its feet had become 
immovably fastened in the water ; either because 
they were too numb to be lifted, or until its 
ancles had become burthened to the anchoring 
point with feathers brought about by the action 
of the water, (vide Patey on the Mechanism of 
Nature,) or else from real affection for the cloth, 
which was of the first water. Of all the tribe 
of Grallatous which were pictured upon the car- 
pet, as if there had been a sort of Egyptian 
plague there, none was so unfortunate as this 
one, which had lost its cranium and part of its 
neck by fire from Nance’s pipe; for the future 
compelling that niche of the carpet to go neck 
or nothing. Mrs. N. had never been a scold. 
So far from it she and William had gone on to- 
gether for near thirty years, as she frequently 
reckoned from the age of her eldest son, now in 
the army, during which time nothing harsh or 
unfeeling had ever existed between them—we 
state this on the authority of Mrs. Nance; now 
and then, though even that scarcely—she might 
have been a little pettish and he a little sullen, 
but such feelings were not fed by either, and so 
found no existence between them. But to-night 
there was really unusual temptation to fretfulness 
for the good woman. In the first place Mrs. 
Nance liked to see things done right; but can the 
intelligent reader say that it was in accordance 
therewith for Andy Eppen to come and get mar- 
ried to a ‘great favorite of her’s’ in the cold, 
gloomy, win‘y winter ? In the second place Mrs. 
Nance was remarkable for her neatness and com- 
pleteness withal;.and it cannot be denied that 
the loss of the crane’s head was a ruthless vio- 
lation of both of these, Mrs. N’s commendable 
predilections. In a momentof extreme trial she 
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exclaimed, “’Pon my word you’re the stupidest 
man living; when pray did you see me do any 
thing so very careless as that is!” 

“Just now when you threw this card a foot 
over my head on the floor!” 

“See here, William, you’d better hush, or 
you'll make yourself out a regular fool.” 

“It'll all be o’ staying with you if J am one.” 

Mrs. Nance was ‘up’—bodily and mentally. 
Her eyes flashed—her faced flashed. She was 
on the point of venting her indignation in abuse. 
He was prepared for this ; but it was more than 
he could stand to see her burst into tears and seat 
herself, as if her heart were broken—it was’nt in 
Nance to stand it. 

Oh don’t now,” he said, very much discomfit- 
ted; ‘there’s a precious, please now, I did’nt 
mean it, indeed I did’nt.” 

‘Nor I either,” sobbed Nan, “I didn’t mean 
to get mad, William.” 

**Don’t say that, Nan, you were right and I 
was all wrong.” 

*‘ No—no, you were right and I was wrong.” 

“Well now, say we were both wrong, and say 
no more.” 

Mrs. Nance assented to the contract, and con- 
firmed it by wiping her eyes. 

“The fact is, William, I know there’s some- 
thing boding ill for Mel Tuck’s marriage. Here 
this card has come in like an evil spirit, and 
caused a sad passing between you and I who 
were married on a bright, sweet spring day and 
so have always lived happy—have’n't we !?” 

Mrs. Nance spake thus triumphantly; as if by 
natural sequence the life were to derive its bright- 
ness and sweetness from the quantum of those 
qualities in the wedding day. 

“It’lldo no good or comfort to make folks 
trudge through snow and cold to see them mar- 
ried. Fine chance too for catching one’s death. 
I should think they might put it off a little later 
if it were only to have a bunch of flowers in the 
bride’s eake, or a bird to sing at the window.” 

‘* How came it so, I wonder?” said Mr. Nance. 

“ Just as if I didn’t say the same thing half an 
hour ago!” laughed Mrs. Nance! 


If. 


Very bleak and agitated was the wedding day. 
A day when nature had acold in her head which 
made her very irritable indeed. The wind was 
in high glee; sometimes screaming a tune for 
dry.leaves and dead limbs to dance by, slam- 
ming people's window shutters, and then again 
as if tired with farce, it would whirl up with 
something tragic by giving some inoffensive one 
a prostration, d la Pecksniff. And then when 





|the company was in course of convergence at 


old Parson ‘Tuck’s it delighted to steal away this 
one’s veil and that one’s hat, and neglected not 
to dance a minuet or a reel with each one indi- 
vidually by way of pre-paid compensation for 
the lack of that amusement in the parsonage. 
Such was the very exceptionable emotion of the 
wind on this occasion, and the emotions of the 
company were proportionably pleasing as they 
bade him good night, for the time being, at the 
door, and came in the parlour to breath hard over 
the fire. 

There was every thing to make the wedding 
that night at Parson Tuck’s a very cheerful and 
a very blithe one. Both parties knew every 
body and were both universally known, and no 
one could be found in the whole parish who 
would be so perverse as to deny that it was a 
love match, and that Andy and Melanie suited 
each other toa T. Sucha match in that day of 
mercenary marriages was a something both cu- 
rious and lovely to behold, every body said. 

Andy was evidently very happy indeed. It 
was a positive prodigy to see how he was in 
every corner of the room at one and the same 
time, as one might say. However great your 
infidelity in other things you could not help be- 
lieving him happy as a king—and indeed much 
happier than said potentate in these days of de- 
thronement—for his mouth, and eyes, and feet, 
and hands confirmed the thing in absolute credit. 
Melanie too was so happy that it reminded one 
of what the dove’s joy might be when it founda 
green spot to rest upon. But Mel after the cer- 
emony ran straight and threw her arms around 
her “‘dear Nan’s” neck and kissed her. The 
good Mrs. Nance couldn’t help, in her weakness, 
dropping a tear as she said ‘“*God bless you.” 
Unfortunate tear! it quenched a good hour of 
ardent happiness in the lovely bride that evening. 
This was certainly very thoughtless in Mrs. 
Nance. And indeed now as we look upon the 
party assembled, and every thing glowing with 
bright reflections, the roaring fire and the chande- 
liere, and mirrors, no less than the laughing 
faces—all of which lit up the parsonage that 
night—we say as we look upon these things we 
are half inclined to suspect that Mrs. N. is a con- 
trary-wise somebody, and that no one but her 
could see any thing in or about the festivities 
which was not radiating bright prospects, and 
that nothing short of suspicion could see any 
thing hovering about the amiable couple, but love. 
Who, pray. has taught us how to love, or whom, 
or when, or where, or why, or indeed to love at 
all? Why, every rake from Ovidius Naso to 
Henry Fielding. And who, pray, hath inculea- 
ted otherwise? Why, a very fair and love poet- 
ess who, from the misery of her heart, has fur- 
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nished a pleasing entertainment for social com- 
panies which do not recollect that in it the wail 
of a Lucretia and a Josephine were mingled with 
her own sigh. If the company had recalled this 
to-night as Melanie sang and played * Love Not” 
they would have stopped and shuddered as if it 
were the howling of the tempest outside. On 
the contrary one exclaimed: “ Fine advice from 
Mrs. Eppen!” and another—* You can talk to 
us so now /” And all joined in the expression of 
admiration which very heartily ensued, for Mel 
sang and played delightfully, such was the uni- 
form consent. By a strange fortuity some very 
temporal personage looked at his watch and dis- 
covered that it was after midnight. No one, 
when the fact was whispered about, had ever 
dreamed of such a thing, doubtless for the simple 
reason that no one had been asleep. Hereupon 
all the ladies kissed and went out into another 
room to put each others shawls and cloaks on, 
for from the miscellany of habits therein no one 
could hope to recover his own that night; it was 
unreasonable. The wind was at his old pranks 
again. He had obviously been peeping in at the 
key hole, and seen all the kissing of the bride 
with envy. So now he luxuriated in kissing the 
whole party on their noses, and eyes, and ears, 
for they had entirely muffled up their mouths. 
But we can’t go home with all, so well just escort 
home our old acquaintances Mr. and Mrs. Nance. 
But indeed we are almost sorry we came; for to 
see Mrs. Nance set down crying by the fire and 
go to bed crying makes us feel like crying too 
from sympathy. 

The good couple had been in bed about two 
hours. Mr. N. had been asleep about the same 
length of time, but his wife had been awake as 
long. All at once a loud and violent knocking 
was heard at the door. Mrs. N. immediately 
roused her husband, who got up and, lifting the 
window, found that it was clogged with the snow 
which was then falling fast. 

* Who’s that?” cried he. 

“It’s me—Hornet.” 

“Ah, Hornet—is that you, Hornet, wait one 
minute.” 

Mr. Nance went down quickly and opened the 
door: whereupon the wind seized the opportu- 
nity and blew out the candle; ’twas a night of 
blow-outs. 

“You needn’t have opened the door,” said 
Hornet, and you needn’t light the candle. Please, 
sir, I want help.” 

“Help? Hornet.” 

“ Yes, sir, we’re at a stand—father and all— 
clogged and can’t find the way—dquick, sir, 
quick.” 

Mr. Nance ran out and ordered his carryall— 
then went up stairs and dressed hastily, and at 


Vou. XV—93 





the same time told Mrs. N. that she must havea 
roaring fire for the folks that he would bring 
back with him. She was no less prompt than 
he; but bless Mrs. Nance how she did ery! She 
certainly intended washing her hands of all the 
guilt connected with a wedding on such a night, 
and that too in hertears. Every thing was very 
comfortable and tidy when Mr. and Mrs. Hornet 
and all the little Hornets, like so many of Gri- 
maldi’s blossoms stuck about in the snow, ar- 
rived in Mr. Nance’s carryall; Mrs. N’s. tears 
had ceased to flow, which was an additional 
comfort. 

‘‘ This is dreadful weather, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Nance to Mrs. Hornet. 

“Very bad indeed—especially for a wedding,” 
replied that lady. 

“ So it is!’ said every body. 

Mrs. Nance accommodated every body very 
comfortably that night. No one in the borough 
could have done it better, if indeed as well as 
she. Next morning all who had been at the wed- 
ding got up late; when they did rise it was be- 
cause the scraping of snow from all the steps in 
the neighborhood would not allow the inmates to 
sleep. There were likewise a great many late 
breakfasts next morning. Aud in many families 
things went on wrong all day long in conse- 
quence. 

We must mention an exception to this how- 
ever. At the Parsonage family prayers, and 
breakfast, and duties were resumed as usual in 
every respect. Andy and Mel had left with the 
five o'clock mail for a trip; according to a mod- 
ern usage which implies that if man and wife 
can travel happily together in a stage coach or 
on a steam boat, they can do the like on the sea 
of matrimony. 


III. 


It was in the very freshest of spring and the 
weather was as sweet and salubrious as it had 
been on Mr. Nance’s wedding-day, when Andy 
Eppen and his wife returned to the Parsonage. 
Their trip had been a long one and a very plea- 
sant one. They had a wedding dinner for them 
on the day after their return, at which there was 
another merry-making. Mrs. Nance could not 
complain now, for the mantle-piece and the table 
were hung with flowers until they fairly groaned 
and the birds fairly split their throats with sing- 
ing. Both were fresh and cheerful, but no more 
so than the couple whose honor they served. It 
did Mrs. N’s heart good to see how very happy 
Melanie Eppen was in her new relation. She 
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came over to pay her a call—did Mel—and told 
her all about her visit, what and whom she had 
seen, and never failed when an instance present- 
ed itself to speak enthusiastically of her hus- 
band’s kindness and attention. All these minu- 
tie put Mrs. N. in a good humor which would 
have withstood the attacks of every snow storm 
or crane’s head in the universe. Her tears had 
all been dried by the spring sunshine which, by 
the way, was the thing which the good lady took 


And they who do it not unto the least are cast 
into outer darkness, where perchance their doom 
will be to spend the ages of eternity without one 
glance of pity from the hosts above or sympathy 
from their fellow-fallen ! 


We have said that Andy Eppen did not treat 
his wife harshly; indeed he was so respectful 
that Melanie was for a long time at a loss to find 
out whence the loneliness that shrouded her heart 
was ; or why it was that she could not be lively 


to more than any thing else on earth. as of you. The fact is, she had in her loving 


fancy clothed him with a depth of feeling which 
he did not possess. And now when there was 
his fine and interesting boy to meet him at the 
door and set upon his knee, he forgot the wife of 
his bosom in devotion to his son, until he was 
pause upon an eminence and glance back upon! ashamed to turn again and bless her with his af- 
the way he has traversed. If it has been rugged | fection. Sometimes a shade of remorse would 
and uneven it is sweet to look upon its smooth-| oceur to Mr. Eppen when he saw his idolized 
ness in the distance ; it almost makes us think we | Jittle Andy playing with his little daughter whom 
have not passed through as muchas we had sup-| he also loved dearly. We say sometimes his 
posed. And then again there is a delight in dis-| better genius would suggest such thoughts to 
cerning some shade when we have had rest, or a | him in the beginning of his coldness; thoughts 
cool spring when we have found refreshments. | of how it would do to rush forward and give vent 


The brightest blessings of life are those which! to his feelings on the bosom of his wronged wife, 
are subjective. 


It is sometimes a pleasure to the traveller to 





; | asking forgiveness; but such thoughts made him 

Let us imagine ourselves, one and all, lifted | sick almost, and he would rebuke their unmanli- 
ten years forward, from the wedding season to a| ness by mixing in the scenes of busy life. These 
green hillock in the course of time and look over! reflections however annoyed him so repeatedly 
those years as so many miles in the past journey |that he had to set himself to find out some- 
of life. ‘To one who looks upon it, the way has/ thing in her that would justify his coldness. At 
been far wearier and more rugged than she had) jast he did, having a great deal of penetration, 
anticipated, so much so that had each mile been| and was worried no more. But whilst Andy 
ten it could not have been more tedious. That} was happy in giving his whole heart to his son, 
one is Melanie Eppen! She sees two bright spots! with some of its feeling to his sweet little daugh- 
on the way, one when she lived at the Parsonage | ter, and little of its warmth to his wife, Melanié 
before her father’s death, the object of every | was obliged—poor thing! she thought so—to 
one’s love: the other the birth of her twins,/Jove all three. And when she felt sometimes 

. * . | i 

two fair children, a girl and a boy. These have! that perhaps she did not care enough for any one 
been thenceforth the sole relief to the shadow| of them, or dreamed that she had seen some one 
over her path; ashadow not of harshness or of! of her family in danger or distress, without tears 


insult, but of nectect. Neglect! Shame on man-| oy effort for their relief, she would start frighted, 
kind that the word has not been blotted from the | 


and would in her anguish pray God that her 
earth; that worst violation of human relations. 


: ; eyes might sooner be closed in death than that 
Severity may be grateful, for it shows that our’ they should behold human suffering unweeping. 
fault was unexpected and is felt; but action| 


: ee “On Sometimes she would think that the fault was 
to the spirit. Is there a bosom under heaven in| women, and that her husband saw it, but felt 
which blooms not something worthy; it is be-| much delicacy in telling her so, though he could 
cause the half-dimmed sun of apathy has hard-| 6+ Jove her. Oh! how intense was the suffer- 
ened the once soft soil. The human heart is a ing and grief with which such moments and 
flower (we hope the reader will not set us down at thoughts were fraught. 
the simile as too sentimental) which yields no 


fragrance unless it be cultured or trampled on;| But there was one that silently noted all these 


things. Little Andy, though under ten years of 
w with grief his mother’s care, a 

“When God himself complained, it was that none re- ny ee eran ow se > Penepeget 

painted, himself to find the cause. No one knew that 


And indifference bowed to the rebuke. Thou gavest me whilst he was playing with his little sister his 
no kiss when I came in.” mind was running off upon some hastily dried 
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tear that he had seen fall from his mother’s eye- 
lid, and which to him was an ocean in which | 
days of pleasure were drowned. And when he 
sat upon his father’s knee and gaily talked and 
sang, oh! none dreamed of the thoughts which 
crowded upon little Andy’s mind. Something 
whispered to him at length till it almost ran him 
crazy, that he had stolen his mama’s love or 
that which was due her and that he should re- 
turn it to her! 

But we do not like to dwell upon these things, 
it is very painful. We shall remark an incident 
here, however, which took place one evening in 
the tenth year of Melanie’s marriage. She had | 
been sitting a long time alone, thinking over her 
circumstances, and had wept until her eyes were 
very red. It was the birth-day returned, of her 
twins; how could she but think ? 

‘“* Where are the children—lI’ve birth-day pres- 
ents for them!” said Mr. Eppen entering. 

‘*Mrs. Nance sent to ask me if they might 
come down there, she had a fruit cake to give 
them on their birth-day.” 

It was strange! Like the memory of a dark 
deed which cannot be undone, the old thought 
that Andy Eppen had rejected long since, re- | 
curred as he looked upon the sad expression of | 
Melanie; the thought, we mean, of becoming | 
once more her loving husband. It staggered 
him, and the only way in which he could recover | 
was by uttering his first harsh intimation, 

“I do believe you try to get the children out 
of my way!” he said. 

Mel rose hastily and went from the room; she 











‘“‘ Heaven help us! Not the little dear that was 
here yesterday evening—”’ 

“ The very same fine lad. He went off Heaven 
knows whither, Nan, and nothing’s been heard 
of him. Nobody knows anything.” 

“Oh, dear—dear—the li-t-tle love !” 
Nance was sobbing. 

“And there’s his father flying through and 
skirting the old woods for miles and m iles like 
madman, now leaping the fences or jumping a 
ditch and never stopping to do any thing but light 
a fire, and every now and then, Nan, he grits his 
teeth and says wildly something about ‘trying to 
get the children out of his way ?’ ” 

“Oh! save us,” sobbed Mrs. Nance. 

“And then there’s Melanie standing all night 
long at the window watching the lights and ery- 
ing and praying for little Andy. You can't tell 
how it made my heart ache when she called to 


Mrs. 


ime as I was passing and asked me if they’d 


heard nothing yet, and I had to answer nothing !’” 


“Little Andy’s gone—gone!” said the good 
woman. 


“Oh yes he’s gone—I fear forever—but yet 
I’m off to look after him.” 


‘Yes, but William how came itso?” Mrs.N. 
was off her guard evidently. 

“My wife, my dear wife, don’t you know that 
question can never be answered in this house!” 
Thereupon Mr. Nance rushed from the room, 
leaving his good wife to her thoughts of stormy 
weddings and presentiments. 


It would almost seem as if the last harsh word 


saw little Andy start back from the door as she jof Eppen to his wife, which has been recorded, 

hurried on to herchamber, there to weep as many were a suspicion prompted by some foul fiend ; 

tears as her good “ dear Nan” did on the wedding |which now assumed the form and nature of 
} 


night. 


IV. 





‘“* My dear Nan, have you heard the news?” 

“Why bless me, William, what news have I) 
to hear?” Mrs. Nance looked up. 

** My dear, my dear, this is a bright and pretty | 
day outside, but to some it is the darkest day | 
that ever shone since the days of Moses’ rod.” | 

‘*Who are they, William?” 

‘‘Parsonage folks,” making a hasty gesture 
over his shoulder, he continued thoughtfully. | 

“Ah yes! to them last night was drearier and | 
windier than the wedding night.” 

“Good gracious! what's he at; why you talk 
in riddles, William.” 

“Why, didn’t you know that little Andy was 





gone—not to be found !” 


its origin, to curse the utterer and all connected 
with him. Sleep visited not the Parsonage, for 
the house where Melanie’s father had lived, and 
which he had left his son-in-law at his death, 
still retained that name. Perhaps there was not 
sleep in the village. All night long the parish 
church bell sounded; bonfires were kindled on 
every steep; and the fearful cry of ** Lost Child!” 
echoing through the solemn hours of that fearful 
night, caused a shudder in the hearts of tearful 
mothers, as they pressed their infants closer to 
their bosoms. Alas! where is little Andy! So 
shrieked Eppen as he dashed through the wild 
woods like a maniac; and such was the burthen 
of the wind as it moaned through the forest; and 
such was the theme of the bonfire as it roared 
and cracked. Half frantic Melanie listened from 
the attic window, if perchance she might hear 
acry of joy from any amongst the crowd that 
sought her precious boy. And in her anguish- 
stricken-ear the maddening sentence still rang— 
“J do believe you try to get the children out of my 
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way!” ‘Twas sounded in every tolling of the 
bell, and was written upon the wall in characters 
of light, by every flash of the bonfires. Beside 
her—for she could not sleep—little Mel stood 
weeping. At last her mother said to her, “Tell 
me all, child, again, that he said to you when he 
left ?” 

“Oh, ma, he came to me with tears in his 
eyes and kissed me over and over again; he said 
he’d have to leave me then, but he’d come back 
again.” 

Here the two sobbed together for a long time; 
the little girl then continued, 

* Then I caught hold of his jacket and begged 
him not to leave me there in the dark woods, that 
I was afraid. I told a story there, ma, I was’nt 
afraid for myself; he said he’d see that I was’nt 
hurt. Oh! ma, how I begged him not to leave 
me. I told him I knew he'd get lost, and then 
I told him to think how distressed you and pa 
and I would be’—here the child sobbed violently. 

“What did Andy say then, love ?” asked Me- 
lanie. 

“‘ Why he cried as if his heart would break. 
Then he jerked away from me, and ran off say- 
ing he’d come back by and by. And then, ma, 
I ran after him crying and calling out, ‘Come 
back Andy, please just come back, and tell me 
goodbye and kiss me once more—just once !”” 

Here the mother and daughter wept together 
long and loudly. 

“Oh, ma, I thought my heart would break 
when Andy left me there, I thought if I could 
only call him back and bring him here to see 
you once before he left, that I would be happy, 
but no he was gone !”’ 

Day now began to dawn in the east; and at 
intervals from then till about ten o’clock, all the 
various parties that had gone out to hunt after 
the lost child, returned from their fruitless search. 
There was a great deal of excitement in the vil- 
lage during the day. But the people talked, the 
mother wept, and the father sought in vain; 
Andy could not be found. 

At last Eppen returned and locked himself in 
his room to his own wild feelings; he cared for 
none on earth that he knew of. 

Andy Eppen was colder now than ever to his 
wife, because to his former coldness was added 
that of suspicion, which obscures the brightness 
of men’s minds as rust on steel. Did it never 
occur to him that one word of sympathy from 
Melanie, had he suffered himself to receive it, 
would have caused him more joy than the recov- 
ery of hisson. Did it never come back upon 
him, when he devoured his grief in privacy, that 


to guide him back if he were a wanderer on 
earth. Oh! did his old, dark, repulsed thoughts 
never return. 

The only thing which Eppen and Melanie 
possessed in common now was ardent love for 
their lovely daughter. But little Mel did not act 
as the element which harmonises by its presence 
discordant substances. And yet to see her hus- 
band’s pure affection for his daughter, would 
sometimes inspire Melanie with athrobbing hope 
that perhaps some spark yet lingered there for 
her. Oh! how her heart fainted within her at 
the timid thought; gladly would she have died 
that instant to have known ittrue. But this she 
could never know or believe save in a dream or 
a fever; for Andy’s lips were sealed to her, as 
much as were those of her son. Inthe day time 
he paused not in her presence unless to dandle 
for an instant his lovely little daughter. 

Melanie’s grief was perpetual, poignant, al- 
mostinhuman. Her sole support was that which 
she was taught when she first recollected the 
Parsonage as her home, “ He doeth all things 
well.” Deserted, neglected, and not relieved by 
death! ‘it is well!” 


¥. 


You might have mingled with all the peasantry 
|of the old world in the days of pestilence and 
| hunger, and in every cottage you would find a 
|Philamon and Baucis compared with the in- 
‘mates of the Parsonage. No one would have be- 
ilieved that piety had ever taken up its abode 
_ there, or least of all that it had ever seen a merry 
wedding, for no where had every trace of hap- 
piness been so thoroughly erased from the thresh- 
old. Coldness and apathy gathered there, until 
the surrounding grounds, uncultivated, sprang 
forth in weeds and briars: and there too snakes 
were bred as emblems of the diabolical influence 
which seemed to gloat over the whole. We have 
said that every trace of happiness had been era- 
sed from the hearthstone at the Parsonage ; so at 
least it was destined to be, for the remaining idol 
was to be torn therefrom. The narrative is brief 
and sad, let us hasten through it. 

Since the loss of her twin-brother, little Mel 
had never been the same lively child. She sel- 
dom spake except to her mother when alone, and 
then she would dwell with rapture on the memo- 
ry of the loved one who had gone. She took 
but little interest in the things around her; and 
Melanie saw that her daughter was pining to- 





| 
| 





happiness could then be found in his own house, 
which would cause ineffable joy to his lost son if 
he were an angel, and would be the truest light 


ward the tomb. Sometimes she was tempted to 
pray that she might pine away as fast! The 
physician advised a change of air for the little 
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girl, and she was taken to a watering-place ; 
scarcely however had she arrived and walked 
about the green grounds, when she desired to re- 
turn home. By her bedside at home her mother 
sat from day to day tosee the flower fade gradu- 
ally away from her home; whilst the wretched, 
unweeping father, remained in his room, to his 
own meditations. Of what sort they were God 
knows! 

The afternoon was very fair and pleasant when 
little Mel died. She turned from a refreshing 
sleep, about an hour before the sun had spent its 
course, to her mother and said cheerfully— 

‘Ma kiss me and I'll tell you my dream.” 

Her mother kissed her fondly and then pressed 
her to her bosom. 

‘‘] dreamed, ma, that I saw brother in a far 
off country. He looked lovelier and finer than 
ever; he was not erying as when he left me in 
the woods; and there he wanted me to come 
and live with him. He said that he could'nt live 
without me; and that if I'd come he'd love me— 
ma—ma—don’t cry, I told him I could’nt leave 
you. And when I told him so, he said that I'd 
have to come soon—don’t cry, ma, he meant that 
the doctor would send me there for my health. 
And then he told me that he would love me as 
much in that bright and lovely country, as pa 
loves you here. I'll be loved a great deal then, 
won't I mia?” 

Melanie started and turned pale as she looked 
in the face of herdying child. Unperceived Ep- 
pen had been standing at the door looking on the 
same sight which angels looked on from above. 
A stifled sob betrayed his presence—he could 
stand it no longer; the old dark thoughts of years 
gone by prevailed, and Andy wept on the neck 
of his wife in the presence of his dying child! 

‘Oh! he will love me that much in that land !’ 

In an ecstacy of joy the fair girl clasped her 
hands; and so as the sinking sun faded from the 
chamber she breathed her last. 

“God help me, Mel, I loved both before you, 
yet you only are left to love me; oh! forgive” — 

There in the chamber of death as they wept, 
they could not utter their emotion; it were idle 
for the pen to attempt it. 

Many wept next day as they laid the body of 
the little girl to rest in the silent tomb, beneath 
the green trees which sighed in the old church 
yard. They could but weep to think of the heavy 
sorrows that had fallen on the family at the Par- 
sonage, and wondered too that it wasso. Inthe 
large cengregation which surrounded the small 
grave, there was not one who did not recall some 
bereavement sustained at the hand of death; the 
brother, the sister, the parent, or the child lay be- 
neath the sod, and little Mel’s grave was a fresh 


“write on her tomb,” said the philosopher of old 
to Darius, * the names of three who have not suf- 
fered adverse things, and I will raise thy wife from 
death!” Were that her only epitaph the tomb 
would have remained unlettered. 

With the afflicted pair it was not now as it had 
been in their former sufferings. Andy felt now 
with new emotion the omnipotence of sympathy, 
it mingled with his grief a sacred pleasure; he 
could now kneel by his fireside with his loved 
Melanie, and pray for preparation to meet in 
heaven those who had gone before! Often they 
would walk to the grave of their loved child, 
there would talk of her dying words, and won- 
der too if her dream had come true—if the two 
were twins in the better land as on earth. 

One morning, Melanie repaired alone, as she 
often did in spring, to the grave yard; no sooner 
had she cast her eyes upon the tomb of her lost 
one, than she started back pale with terror; on 
the stone in wreaths of rose buds and violets 
twined with ivy, were framed the words * My 
Sister!” A superstitious feeling crept over her, 
for she could but believe that the angel form of 
her son had placed the words there. She hastily 
gathered up the flowers and carried them home ; 
she did not breathe, however, what she had seen; 
she was afraid to, she knew not why, and so kept 
it in ber own heart as something to shudder at. 

New life dawned upon the Parsonage now; 
the weeds were quickly rooted from the garden, 
and flowers at the front smiled in acknowledg- 
ment of Melanie’s tender care which did not neg- 
lect the least thing in nature, that raised its head 
above the ground. It was her reward now to 
have a smile and kiss of affection from her hus- 
band, on his departure or return; her happiness 
was as if her youth were renewed, as if her wed- 
ding-day had returned, and she again sang— 


“ Love not, love not! ye hapless sons of clay. 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly flowers, 
Things that are born to fade and fall away— 
Ere they have blossomed for a few short hours!” 


She did not look upon her Andy now, as you or 
I would look upon him, with his face wrinkled 
somewhat with care, and his head turning gray, 
as it had been since the lossof his son. Ahno! 
she saw him handsome and happy as he pressed 
the ring upon her finger; and as for herself she 
felt as young ashe appeared. The two felt more 
and more dependent on each other as they went 
on; they staid with each other more now, and 
felt a mutual interest growing day by day be- 
tweenthem. And at last if you could see Andy’s 
unhappiness when Mel was not present, you 
would have surely thought he was making up in 





Opening toeach wound. All have such wounds; 


loving her now for the time he had lost in apathy! 
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VI. 


In a neat room of a country house, not an 
hundred miles from the village which has been 
the scene of the main portion of this narrative, 
there sat two youthful persons with whom we 
now have to do. About the girl there is a singu- 
larly sweet expression of face; she is apparently 
much more staid than the young man. But who 
is he? You may well ask that, for without an 
introduction, none would ever recognise him as 
the same fine boy that in a period long passed, 
kissed his sister in the wood for the last time on 
earth; so grown and changed was Andy now, 
you would never have known him! 

“‘ Maria,” said he tearfully, ‘ my object is ac- 
complished : that for which I gave up home and 
allitsendearments. I shall now return to bless, 
if I may, their mutual love.” Maria’s face was 
usually calm; indeed Andy had never seen her 
in tears untilnow. ‘“ When I left home and wan- 
dered to Mr. Limnef’s—your father’s—door, fe- 
vered and sick at heart; I thank God that you 
met me there! A slight resemblance to my little 
sister that’s gone, inspired me more than any- 
thing else, probably, to open my heart to you. 
Oh! it is amemorable item in our history, Maria, 
when we meet with those who count our feelings 
worthy of themselves, and so adopt them. And 
had I not met with your cordial sympathy and 
encouragement, Maria, oh, I fear I should have 
given up and returned to claim my love so dear- 
ly bought, or at least to have saved Melanie from 
the grave !” 

Here both wept audibly; the agitated youth 
pressed Maria’s hand and continued—* over her 
resting-place, | am now going to mingle my tears 
with those of my dear parents; to tread again 
the same spot where with her bursting heart she 
cried ‘once more Andy—just once.’ Oh, Maria! 
had I gone to her then, I should never have left 
her” — 

Maria had not uttered a word in all the time, 
but sat weeping. “I am going back now to try 
and bless the declining years of my parents with 
duty and affection; but how, oh! how shall I 
leave you who have been to me so good and 
kind. Though I have laboured for my own sup- 
port in your father’s family, yet I would have 
performed double sooner than gone elsewhere 
and lost the support of your friendship and smile. 

“Shall I lose it now? Shall my heart yearn 
in vain for the sympathy which it can find alone 
in your own? Listen, Maria, to my parting re- 
quest. May I one day come again and take you 
to the Parsonage to be my wife. Oh! say that 
you'll come, and fill the void which the grave of 
little Mel has made at ourhearth-stone. I'll not 
only love you now in the days of your youth and 





beauty, but when these have ceased, my affection 
will not fade—no never!” 

Maria had started up and turned pale. She 
fixed her eyes upon him but did not speak until 
they were dry, and her face as calm as ever. 

“T’d never thought it, Andy. When I first 
met you a poor boy, seeking employment, I don’t 
know that I was curious for your history. You 
confided it all to me, unbidden; and I could but 
honor a design so noble, as I thought. If my 
feelings had become interested in one who sacri- 
ficed the dearest relations of home and life for 
that design—I did not know it until you told me 
that you were about to leave! Go on now—l 
consent.” 

Andy’s utterance was choked, and he could 
only press her hand to his lips in silence. Finally, 
however, he arose and as he left the room said, 

“T shall now go to my room and thank my 
father above, Maria, that I ever met you !” 

In the first stage-coach that afternoon, Andy 
started for the home from which he had been so 
long estranged. It was his birth-day; and on the 
way he thought over the strange portion of his his- 
tory which had occurred since nine years before 
he had left his father’s house; how slowly had 
they passed! And in their passing, Andy’s mind, 
if not his body, had grown old, almost as much 
so as if they had been nineteen instead of nine. 

It was just dark when he arrived; and he en- 
tered softly at the side-door of the house. And 
still more softly, save for his beating heart, he 
kneeled at the parlour door, where about the 
same hour he had kneeled nine years ago, and 
heard his father’s first harsh word to his mother ; 
the word which had decided him to leave! Little 
thought Eppen, when he uttered it, of the bon- 
fires it would kindle—of the noise and the mad- 
ness; little did he dream that it was making his 
boy an alien, and bespeaking an early grave for 
his loved little Melanie ! 

The husband and wife had been talking over 
the scenes of the past; for it was the birth-day 
of those they had loved for a short time on earth. 
They had wondered again and again if both 
were now in the better land, unvisited by sick- 
nessand sorrow. Atlast Melanie, pale and trem- 
bling, spake— 

“ Forgive me, Andy, if I have kept anything 
from you. But I have somewhat to say, which 
I have often tried to speak, but could not. Some 
strange spell seems to have kept me silent until 
now. One very bright morning, shortly after 
little Melanie’s death, I happened to walk to the 
grave-yard alone—and oh! what think you met 
my eyes? there, on the tomb, were the letters 
woven of flowers, ‘ My Sister !’” 

* Oh, Melanie! tell me if my son lives.” 

“J know not. I know it was weak, but I half 
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believed then, and now, that they may have fal- | 
len from the hand of my boy in heaven, with the | 
dew that covered them !” 

“Oh, Melanie! why did you not tell me”’— 


the anxious man rose—‘ Oh! if little Andy did | 


place those letters there’’— 

Tl] answer for that!” exclaimed the son rush- 
ing in the room. 

“Oh God!” exclaimed Eppen, and in a mo- 
ment the three were joined in an embrace, which 
told of a joy purer and deeper than we can de- 
scribe. 

“My noble boy come back!” sobbed the fa- 
ther. 

“Oh dear Andy—why could you leave us ?” 
said Melanie as soon as she could speak. 

“Pardon me, my father, and I will tell you 
all,” said he holding the hand of each. 

“God bless you—tell on,” cried the old man. 

‘Tn all the land there was no one with more 
to make him happy at my age, than had I. You 
both know well that my slightest wish was al- 
ways gratified ; I was almost idolized by all. But 
oh! from some source or other, a dreadful thought 
would often flit upon my mind, that the love 
which you, my father, lavished upon me was at 
the cost of that love to another whom I almost 
adored, and whose hand I now hold !” 

Eppen groaned and bowed his head, as he said 
** tell on.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear father—but I saw that 
I had taken the place in your affection which was 
due to my mother. Oh! the thought was avery 
terrible one for a boy of ten years to hold. I 
thought that if I was taken from you, it would 
tell you your dependence on your once loved 
wife for happiness? 

“There was but one person to whom I told 
my design; an old dear friend of yours, mother, 
and one to whom your heart was open, it was 
Mrs. Nance; she endeavored to dissuade me, and 
has often begged me to return when I would go 
to her for information ; though she kept her prom- 
ise not to betray my secret. 

“T went to Mr. Lemnif’s and labored for my 
support, there I have been ever since. Oh! how 
I have been tempted to return at times. When 
beneath this roof that being for whom I would 
have at any moment lain down my life—rest- 
ed on her death-bed; when I knew that one 
word from me would cheer up her sinking frame. 
Oh how I was tempted to return! But no—I 
would not have returned scarcely though it had 
been to raise her into life.” 

The three wept together in silence for a long 
time, the youth then continued : 

“ The thought of wiping from your eyes those 
tears of anguish which I have seen so often, 
when you knew it not, and the confidence I felt 














thai you would be again loved as you deserved— 
oh, mother, these things supported me and cheer- 
ed me! 

“And now my work is accomplished, thank 
God! but in the conflict little Melanie has gone” — 
Andy could scarcely speak—* perhaps she is 
now looking on us from her bright home above. 
But my dear parents, I shall supply her place 
soon, as far as on earth it can be, with one who 
is lovely, and who will assist me in comforting 
your sinking days with love and care, one 
who has been my only solace in all my trials 
since I left you; and with whom I have visited 
my dear sister’s grave, where, with flowers 
wreathed by her hand, I wrote the words, ‘My 
Sister !’” 

** What you have said, my son,” said Eppen, 
as soon as Andy had finished, ‘is too true. God 
knows I did not intend to treat my dear Melaine 
with neglect, but I did so—and fearfully have I 
paid for it. Itis by the deepest affliction that I 
have been brought again to love her and you to- 
gether, as I do now.” 

*“‘ As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are his ways higher than our ways, and his 
thoughts than ours !” said Melanie. 


Vil. 


CONCLUSION. 


There was another wedding-party at the Par- 
sonage soon afterward: a wedding too, on as 
fair and bright a summer-night as ever any wed- 
ding wason. Mrs. Nance did her share, too, to- 
ward strewing the room and the dinver with roses 
and daisies. ‘There never had been such a hap- 
py time in the village as when young Andy Ep- 
pen was married to Maria Limnef. The sun 
acknowledged it by sinking in the West without 
a cloud, and the moon agreed thereto by lighting 
the folks to and fromthe Parsonage. The wind 
likewise gave in its consent to the opinion, by 
not howling or playing pranks with peoples’ 
hats and bonnets, and other proper clothing. It 
was a place for young girls to catch beaux, and 
for said beaux to become desperate—was this 
wedding. How then, on the face of the earth, 
could it be otherwise than merry and happy ! 

Never was bride more admired than Maria 
Eppen; and every one said in a whisper bow 
like she was to little Mel that died. The obser- 
vation caused a shade of sadness it is true; a 
thought of how happy she would be if she were 
present, contradicted by a thought of how much 
happier she was being absent—but all this flitted 
away with the music and the laughing, the kiss- 
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ing and theeating. We hope the reader will par- 
don us for making use of this last word; but ob- 
servation has made manifest to us that people, at 
weddings, never think of living on love so much 
as brides’ cakes; and that feasts of reason are the 
remotest of all sublunary feasts from their minds. 
Music, laughing, kissing and eating! Whew! 
what a coronet of brilliance for the brow of Hy- 
men have we woven unconsciously; and thus, 
like Synesius, rendered that deity ‘‘ concealed,” 
during supper-time at least, “by its own efful- 
gence !” 

The wind, as we have before intimated, did 
not take any mean advantage of the guests as 
they went home after the wedding; on the con- 
trary itsnuffed the moon of all its cloudiness, for 
the better accommodation of the same. Now 
we—the writer and the reader—cannot any more 
follow the folks to their respective mansions 
from the Parsonage, than we could twenty odd 
years ago, when the first wedding took place at 
the same place. And so, just for the sake of old 
acquaintance, let us return with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nance. We have the greatest conceivable af- 
fection for them, and always have had, and always 
will; and that alone would induce us to accom- 
pany them. 

Mrs. Nance said this was a wedding—we are 
serious in the assertion—at least it was what she 
called a wedding. In these days of innovation, 
it is important to know the old nomenclature, 
and we have therefore stated this fact of Mrs. 
Nance. Mr. Nance assented. 

“Here,” said Mrs. N., “you and I get ready, 
go to the wedding, come back again without any 
colds in our heads.” 

“Or tears in our eyes,”’ suggested Nance. 

‘‘No half frozen Hornets to take care of.” 

‘** Nor sleep lost.” 

‘None at all—none whatever.” Mrs. Nance 
waved both hands, “and then William, look upon 
that carpet—do you see any crane on that whole 
carpet disfigured ?” 

Mr. Nance saw none, though he put on his 
spectacles to it. 

‘*Mark me. William, when Andy Eppen and 
Maria grow old, they will not have to look back 
at bonfires, and children running off and dying 
early ; and what will you inquire then, William, 
if you are alive?” 

** How came it so?” said Mr. N., quietly. 

The Qui fit Maecenas was answered at last, by 
Mrs. N. “ Because they got married like Chris- 
tian people, in the season of green trees, and 
flowers, and birds. When,” continued she vehe- 
mently, “ there’s no snow to cover and hide peo- 
ples’ paths, nor wind nor weather to give them 
their deaths !” 

‘‘Umph!” assented Nance. 


MEMORY. 
TO M G 





At times, o’er Melancholy’s stormy tide, 
A beauteous image doth serenely glide, 
As ’twere an Iris ’mid the clouds of Thought, 
With splendor calm, like that by twilight brought— 
That lingers on the verge of parting light, 
And flings enchantment o’er the brow of Night! 
Expression’s fleeting radiance, from her eye, 
Falls like’a meteor through an autumn sky ; 
Her voice, though near, yetborne from far doth seem,— 
The lonely echo that survives a dgeam! 
’Tis Memory—that sweet minstrel of the Past, 
Which wakes a softening spell in every blast, 
Which sheds a rapture o’er the darkest hour, 
Like dewy starlight to the drooping flower, 
And lends a tongue to Autumn’s leaf, whose cheek 
Portrays an eloquence no words can speak. 
When fairy visions fade beneath the blight 
Of thy bleak eye, austere Philosophy, 
Before whose wand must fall, the veil so bright, 
That hides the blank of cold reality— 
When Pride must view, with callous glance, the hopes, 
The fondest schemes of happiness destroyed, 
As year by year, each crumbling fragment drops 
From Time’s dull wreck, into Oblivion’s void, 
’Tis then we muse, unconscious, on the hours, 
When seemed existence but a path of flowers, 
Wherein we viewed, with Nature’s artless eye, 
No specious hues to grace Depravity ; 
No sophistry, forsooth, superb and vain, 
Which robs the soul to overload the brain! 
Stagnates along the garden of the heart, 
And chokes its fountains with the mire of art ; 
Corruption’s senseless pomp, nor Flattery’s smile, 
Soft robe of vice refined and splendid guile; 
No scowl of Bigotry, nor Grandeur’s sneer, 
The winter of whose face would freeze a tear : 
’*Tis then that boyhood’s fleeting light appears 
An ignis fatuus in the mist of years— 
A dwindling meteor, far off, yet sublime— 
A star on the horizon edge of Time! 
MARClwvs, 





THE ENGLISH LITERATI.* 


Perhaps a greater interest attaches to the lives 
of successful authors than any other class of dis- 
tinguished persons. We hear of great deeds of 
arms, and we feel a natural desire to see the no- 
ble captain who has achieved them—the man 
who has seemed to beara charmed life amid the 
rage of embattled hosts and the desolation of 
iron tempest. But we have no inordinate wish 
to be made acquainted with him in private, to 
see him apart from the great pageant wherein he 
moves, as he is seen by his valet, and to hear 
the ordinary staple of his conversation. We 
stand before a picture or a statue, as in an at- 


* The Living Authors of England, by Thomas Powell, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway: Phila- 








delphia: George S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut Street, 1849. 
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mosphere of beauty, and when the spell of ad-| not from any merit of Mr. Thomas Powell him- 
miration is first broken, we call the name of the | self, either as critic or sketcher, that we have 
artist: but we are filled with no insatiable long- | found a pleasant volume in “The Living Authors 
ing for his personal minutie—we care not to|of England.” Apart from these anecdotes, the 
know how the lonely labours of the studio were | book contains nothing that we consider worthy 
accomplished. We listen to the last divine strain of publication. We mean no reflection upon 
of some great composer, until lifted upon the| the American publishers when we say that we 
invisible pinions of song we are borne into the | do not believe that any established bibliopole on 


region of light and celestial harmonies, and tears 
“rise in the heart and gather to the eyes” as the 
notes are prolonged: and yet there is no abso- 
lute craving excited for the composer's domestic 
history and characteristics. We do not mean to 
say, of course, that the biographies of such men 


the other side of the water would have under- 
taken to give to the world, in one volume, so 
much crude criticism and careless composition. 
Mr. Powell is evidently a man of some informa- 
tion on literary topics and has at times great fe- 
licity of expression which would seem to indi- 




































are void of interest. Far from it. Biography cate long practice in writing, but an offensive ex 
is of all others the most attractive form of com-|cathedra tone pervades his book that now and 
position, and when written by the subject him-| then becomes down-right impudence. There 
self, especially if his life possess remarkable in-|can be no question, however, that he has seen 
cident, it becomes, as inthe case of Benvenuto | much of English literary life—perhaps as a diver- 
Cellini, extremely fascinating. Butwe do mean Out, we trust, in a capacity not so menial— 
to say that sketches of the character and habits and that he has embodied in the present volume 
of literary men are read with an avidity out of s0me very racy incidents of character. Dismis- 


all manner of proportion to any other sort of pee | 


sing Mr. Powell therefore for the instant, pass 
sonal memoranda. When we read a book that) we on to make such extracts from his pot-pourri 
fastens itself upon the mind, we instantly con- 


as we may think pleasant and profitable. We 
ceive a peculiar and lasting interest in the au-| shall string them together like beads, with little 
thor. If the publication be anonymous we be- 


space between. 

gin to inquire “who wrote it?” Thus, a large The Bard of Rydal Mount is the first portrai- 
majority of the body of readers, would rather) ture, and we are put in possession of a fact with 
have talked half-an-hour with Sir Walter at| regard to him that we had long since gleaned 
Abbotsford than with Napoleon at Longwood | from his writings—that he has no perception of 
or Thorwaldsden at Florence or Beethoven atthe ridiculous, no wit or appreciation of wit. A 
Schwarzpanier. joke he never understands, and when one is ex- 

There is no difficulty whatever in arriving at a| Plained to him, simple, kind-hearted old gentle- 
satisfactory explanation of this. The author is, ™an that he is, he cannot readily make it out. 
in daily communion with his readers, wherein The following anecdote is in point— 


revelations of his own nature are given, and we 


seem already to have made his acquaintance Powell, ‘ the conversation turned upon wit and 
after the perusal of his volumes. We certainly | humor. The author of Lalla Rookh, who was 
know more of him than of many whom we see! present, gave some illustrations from Sheridan’s 
daily in flesh and blood. The sympathetic chord | ‘Sayings, doings, and writings.’ Starting from 
is constantly touched by him and it readily res- his reverie, Wordsworth said that he did not con- 


pends. As far as his language reaches, he has|ider re eng redpetle 1, ocetnytoamngent-o- Sew 


' ; 4 . | tinued he, ‘I do not think I was ever witty but 
raised up a multitude of friends, in the hut of the once in my life.’ A great desire was naturally 


peasant and in the lordly dwelling, by far-off expressed by all to know what this special droll- 
rivers and on the shores of distant seas. Thou-| ery was. After some hesitation the old poet 
sands there are who feel the liveliest interest in| 84!d—* Well, well, I will tell you. 1 was stand- 
the most trivial circumstance with which he is | ot Rydal i a wenn my rep 
connected, who have never perhaps trod the, yostion— Pray, sir, have youseen my wife pass 
same hemisphere with him. This feeling was) by?’ whereupon I said, ‘ Why, my good friend, 
but too ridiculously exemplified in the ovation I didn’t know, till this moment, that you had a 
which attended the steps of Mr. Dickens from| wife!’ The company stared, and finding that 
the wharf at East Boston throughout his whole eee pater ae poo sage haga er va 
journey in the United States, and which Field- Wordsworth, in his simplicity, accepted as a gen- 
marshal, the Duke of Wellington, himself could) yine compliment to the brilliancy of his wit.” 
not have secured. 

It is because of this interest and of the entertain- 
ing anecdotes of prominent English literati, which 
Mr. Thomas Powell has given us, and certainly 
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Leigh Hunt next appears, and here he is : 


“In person he is tall; his hair is now gray and 
parted on his forehead ; it grows low down, which 
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gives the appearance of a want of intellectual 
power; his voice is peculiar and soft; he singsa 
lively song, and accompanies himself on the piano 
or seraphine with much spirit and grace; abounds 
with pleasant anecdote, and is fond of punning; 
his quotations are very happy, and he occasion- 
ally throws off a parody of some old hackneyed 
passage with great effect. 

“* We remember one day, in an excursion with 
him and Dr. Southwood Smith to Croydon, he 
saw some sheep grazing in a park near that 
place. He there remarked how much of the 
beauty of a passage depended on a word; for 
instance, said he, apostrophizing the sheep— 


‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, his flowery food he crops, 
And licks the hand that cuts him into chops!’ ” 


Of Samuel Rogers we have a capital thing, 
showing that he and Wordsworth are antipodes 
in fun— 





“Tt was told me by a friend of the bard, of 
the beau, the banker (Rogers,) that the poet’s | 
uncle adopted him and his brother, and took them | 
into his banking-house. After some time he de- | 
tected the elder one in writing verses; the horror- | 
struck merchant, when he died, allowed the de- | 
tected verse-maker a certain annuity, leaving | 
the business and the bulk of his fortune to Sam- | 


uel, with the remark that he would never be a’ 
poet. We are entirely of the uncle’s opinion, | 
and boldly avow our belief that no spiteful na- | 
ture can, by any process of sublimation, be rais- | 
ed into the poet; Mr. Rogers, therefore, must be | 
content to stand or fall by his own nature—he | 
has the reputation of being a great wit, and of 


having made some of the severest of modern! 
jokes. 


‘‘The last on record is a remark he made to 


| 


male characters. ‘The younger sister was con- | 
gratulated one day by Mr. Rogers, on a report 
current in theatrical circles, of her approaching 
marriage. She denied the rumor, adding that} 
she did not think it probable that she should, 
ever marry, as she had not met any one of a 
manly tone of mind. If she ever married, added | 
the fastidious fair one, it would be one of a strong | 
masculine nature. ‘Indeed,’ replied the sallow 
wit, ‘then why don’t you marry your sister ?’” 


As sketched by Mr. Powell, Alfred Tennyson 
stands before us the identical individual that he 
has appeared to our mind’s eye, a man to enjoy 
the dolce far niente of a fragrant Havana, with 
his vest unbuttoned, beneath a shade tree in the 
country, or sitting in his dressing gown, before a 
genial fire, in a cozy room of the metropolis, 
when the blasts of wiuter are abroad: a man, in 
short, who would not object to become “the 





Laureate bold,” as the parodist has told us— 


Oh, would not that be a merry life. 

Apart from care, and apart from strife, 

With the Laureate’s wine and the Laureate’s pay, 

And no deductions at quarter-day ? 

Oh, that would be the post for me! 

With plenty to get and nothing to do 

But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 

And whistle a tune to the Queen’s cockatoo, 

And scribble of verses remarkable few, 

And at evening empty a bottle or two, 
Quaflingly, quaffingly ; 


We were not before aware that Tennyson en- 
joyed a pension. All who recollect the poem of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, with the grim and 
ghastly picture of the scorned lover, must recall 
with grateful satisfaction the noble stanza in which 
aristocracy of rank is derided. 

But for Mr. Powell’s sketch: 


“Tennyson avoids general society, preferring 
to sit quietly with a friend, discussing the fan- 
cies that pour in his mind. He has no conver- 
sational force or brilliancy, hates arguing; is as 
‘fond of smoking as an American or a Mussul- 
man ;’ passes most of his time in the country; 
his favorite spot being a small farm-house near 
Maidstone. He is occasionally visible to his 
friends in London for a month or so, but to see 
him in his best mood you must catch him with 
his cigar, or under a tree lounging on the grass 
on ‘a warm, lazy day.’ Born in Lincelnshire, 
itis curious to observe how the suggestions of 
that fenny scenery have pervaded his writings 
and influenced his choice of images. 

** He is reserved in his habits, has a fine intel- 
lectual face, and is very calm and self-possessed ; 
there is an admirable picture of him by Law- 
rence. He is approaching his fortieth year. 
Lately he has been rewarded by the Queen with 
a pension of £200 a year. Weare told thatshe 


the younger Miss Cushman, sister to Ya | was much charmed with his ballad of Lord Bur- 
] ‘ushman, sis - | 


brated actress, and it exemplifies his politeness | 
to the fair sex in a striking manner. ‘The elder| 
Miss Cushman is remarkable for the masculine | 
nature of her genius, and for her assumption of | 


leigh; the poem being pointed out to her during 
her late visit to the Marquis of Exeter at Bur- 
leigh. The pension came very opportune, he 
having lost most of his small patrimony in a spec- 
ulation. For the especial information of our fe- 
male readers, he is unmarried.” 


We confess our great disappointment that 
nothing is given in the sketch of Macaulay, but 
a dry outline of his college and parliamentary 
life, and some extracts from his History, with 
which everybody is perfeetly familiar. We 
should be glad to know something of the histo- 
rian in the private circle. He has not the repu- 
tation of a wit, and yet we were assured by a 
friend who once breakfasted with him in com- 
pany with Rogers and Sidney Smith, that the 
latter observed that if you would “ feed and water 
Macaulay he was the best vis-a-vis you could de- 
sire atadinner.” The watering process, we sup- 
pose, should be done with burgundy. 

In allusion to Croker’s article on Macaulay, 
however, Mr. Powell gives an amusing incident 
in the history of the Quarterly Review. 
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“Some few years ago, the Review in question | to show that Sordello was the clearest and most 
now and then executed a poet for the especial | simple poem in the English language. We know 
delight of its readers; Tennyson, Browning, ‘only one person who pretends to understand Sor- 
Keats, and others scarcely less illustrious, have | dello, and this is Mrs. Marston, the poet's wife.” 
been gibbeted (fortunately only in effigy,) from 
their new patent drop, the Jack Ketch being Mr. | 
Croker. It reached Mr. Allan Cunningham's 
ears that the Maid of Elvar, his poetical child, 
was to undergo capital punishment in the forth-| «In person, Jerrold is very small and spare ; 
coming number of the Review. The indignant | stoops, with his head in his shoulders—hair gray, 
bard, who was a stalwart man of above six feet, | and pushed back, as though he had dragged it 
with an arm accustomed to wield the mason’s through a gooseberry bush instead of a comb, 
mallet, intimated to Mr. Croker that the day after ‘while his sharp features, shaggy eye-brows, from 
the publication of the attack he would personally | neath which stare two earnest eyes—sharp voice 
chastise him. The valorous Rigby was alarmed, | and biting manners, are in perfect keeping with 
but having announced a * slashing poetical arti- |his writings, and altogether make up the embo- 
cle,” he substituted the meek and small Moxon | died idea of a man of indomitable self-will and 
for the gigantic Highlander, who was equally | reliance, ever ready for the conflict of opinions, 
good as a sculptor and a pugilist. in which he gives and receives unflinchingly the 

|hardest of blows. We have recorded some of 

We have a malicious pleasure in giving full| his gentlest sayings in this volume, and regret 


credence to the foregoing, since the small objec- that the tone of many others that we remember 


8S gee te ; 
tions brought by the Quarterly against the His- | *"° °° personal to admit of repetition. He is 
| very sweeping in his remarks, and unsparing in 


tory of England—we say the History, for so we | ji, conversation, frequently in the irritation of 
consider it. the minute, wounding without scruple the feelings 
We must confess too, that never having con- of his companions.” 

ceived a passionate admiration for Robert Brown- 

ing, we have been gratified to learn that others| This is not a flattering representation, nor do 
besides ourselves have been puzzled with his| we care to make it more repulsive by quoting all 
poems: just perhaps as boys who become de-| the bitter things that Mr. Powell has recorded of 
plorably benighted in the Differential Calculus, | Jerrold in another part of the volume. It is well 
find consolation in the fact that Macaulay could indeed that the kindly feelings of poor Hood sup- 
not master the mathematics. For our part, | plied the counteracting agent in the early prepa- 


Apropos of Jerrold, who is known as one of 
the Editors of Punch. 


though we never advanced a step understand- 
ingly beyond the binomial theorem, we should 
sooner sit down to comprehend the whole of the 
Mecanique Celeste than a single page of Sordello. 
It would appear that no less a person than Doug- 
las Jerrold is as obtuse in this respect as our- 
selves— 


« This distinguished contributor to Punch was 
recruiting himself at Brighton after a long ill- 
ness. In the progress of his convalescence a 
parcel arrived from London, which contained, 
among other things, this new volume of Sordello ; 
the medical attendant had forbidden Mr. Jerrold 
the luxury of reading, but, owing to the absence 
of his conjugal ‘life guards’ he indulged in the 
illicit enjoyment. 


“ A few lines put Jerrold in a state of alarm. | 


Sentence after sentence brought no consecutive 
thought to his brain. At last the idea crossed 
his mind that in his illness his mental faculties 
had been wrecked. ‘The perspiration rolled 
from his forehead, and smiting his head he sat 
down in his sofa crying, ‘O, God, I am an idiot!’ 
When his wife and sister came, they were amus- 
ed by his pushing the volume into their hands, 
and demanding what they thought of it. He 
watched them intently while they read—at last 
his wife said: I don’t understand what the man 
means; itis gibberish. The delighted humorist 
sank in his seat again: ‘thank God Iam not an 


‘rations of Punch, or the citric acid of Jerrold 
‘might have rendered the mixture unpalatable. 
We give, however, a well-merited retort upon 
Albert Smith as a specimen of his power in this 
line : 


“Modesty is not, perhaps, the distinguishing 
peculiarity of this clever author; possibly his 
greatest failing is a kind of assumption, which 
‘leads him to become occasionally boastful: one 
‘evening at the Museum Club, on his return from 
Paris, he was making somewhat free from the 
‘name of Lamartine, then in the heydey of his 
popularity, on account of the prominent part he 
had played in the recent French Kevolution.— 
| According to Mr. Smith, the distinguished French 
'statesman never did anything without his advice 
and assistance. He wound up along and boastful 
‘eulogium on Lamartine’s regard for him, by say- 
ing, ‘In short, we always row in the same boat.’ 
Jerrold, who had been quietly listening to his broth- 
‘er author’s Fhodomontade, exclaimed, ‘'lhat’s 
ivery likeiy ; you may row in the same boat, sure 
‘enough, but with very different sort of sculls. 
|The sarcastic wit accompanied this retort with a 
| good tempered, but highly significant tap on bis 


head.” 





In the sketch of Dickens, we are favored with 
a long and very tedious examination of his works, 
a critical parallel between him and Thackeray, 


idiot.’ Mr. Browning, to whom we told this, | (who par parenthése is not deemed worthy of a 
has often laughed over it, and then endeavored separate notice,) and a cool attempt to establish 
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a plagiarism, or plagiarisms, upon the author of 
Dombey, from the works of an American writer. 
The reader will no doubt be electrified to know 
that this American writer is—Cornelius Ma- 
thews! We have no wish to join issue with Mr. 
Powell upon the respective merits of the passa- 
ges quoted from David Copperfield and Puffer 
Hopkins, as a discussion of this sort would not 
probably be very entertaining to our readers. 
They will, however, one and all, rush immedi- 
ately to the shops and buy the unsold copies of 
this chef d’euvre of our neglected fellow-citizen, 
and if they have any patriotic feeling, they will 
thenceforth consider that the world has made a 
great mistake in rating Dickens above him. It) 
is just possible that after reading the wonderful 
adventures of the said Puffer Hopkins, they may 
arrive at the conclusion that it is only Mr. Pow- 
ell who has committed a blunder, their love of 
country to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Passing by therefore this matter of dispute, we 
come to a good story which Mr. Dickens is said 
to tell with great spirit. It is a story of Mac- 
ready— 


“A gentleman, of the name of Prichard, hav- 
ing failed as an actor, settled down into the more 
useful occupation of stage-manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. He had the peculiarity of being 
an extravagant admirer of celebrity, but the chief 
idol of his worship was Mr. Macready. His de- 
light was intense when he heard that the great 
tragedian was engaged to play a number of his 
favorite characters. It seemed to be an honor 
to hearhimtalk. He resolved, therefore, to show 
him every attention. 

*On Mr. Macready’s first visit he was almost 
driven to despair by the reserved manners of the 
actor, who seemed a frozen man with the pow- 
ers of locomotion. He, notwithstanding, paid 
unremitting attention to the hero of his worship: 
looked to the fire in his dressing-room, placed 
lofty wax tapers there, and by a thousand deli- 
cate services expressed his deference. After a 
week’s perseverance he was rewarded by an 
inclination of his idol’s head. A few days 
more the face ripened into a smile: then camea 
more rapid thawing ; and one morning Mr. Mac- 
ready was so touched by the deferential respect 
and attention of the stage-manager that he actu- 
ally spoke to him, ‘Good morning, Mr. Prichard.’ 
Balaam was not more astounded at his donkey’s 
speech, than Prichard at his lion’s condescen- 
sion—in a little time it ripened into ¢ Good morn- 
ing, Prichard!’ and one morning, never to be 
forgotten by the obsequious Prichard, Mr. Mac- 
ready said, ‘ Prichard, you don’t look well; you 
want a change of air! I have a little cottage 
at Elstree; come down on Saturday and stay 
till Monday.’ In a state of speechless rapture 
the admiring stage-manager accepted the invita- 
tion. Never minutes crawled so slowly as those 
which intervened ; at length the blissful time ar- 
rived, and in a state of joyful trepidation the 





highly honored man mounted the stage that was 
to convey him to this terrestrial seventh heaven. 


No monarch on his throne sat with a greater pride. 
He looked as though he felt all the passengers 
knew he was going to see Mr. Macready. His 
look seemed to proclaim, ‘Gentlemen, I am ac- 
tually going on a visit to the great Mr. Macrea- 
dy—what do you think of that!’ In due time 
he was deposited at the door of the cottage. Mr. 
Macready received him at the porch, led him to 
the parlor, and then told his servant to show Mr. 
Prichard his room. In this neat little dormitory 
the bewildered visiter endeavored to calm the 
tumultuous rapture of his mind. After some 
little delicate devotion to his toilet he descended 
to the parlor, where he was introduced to Mrs. 
Macready. ‘My dear, this is my kind friend, 
Mr. Prichard, whose attention to me at the thea- 
tre | have named to you.’ Mrs. Macready, in 
her usual lady-like manner welcomed him. Mr. 
Prichard flowered a little and said ‘ The plea- 
sure he felt in showing his respect for so resplen- 
dant a genius as Mr. Macready was his greatest 
happiness and reward,’ &c. He was interrupted 
in his blushing and glowing enumeration by the 
tragedian’s saying, “* We don't dine till six, we 
shall have time for a stroll in the garden and pad- 
dock.’ Mr. Macready pointed out in his way 
the wonders around. ‘That is my little pad- 
dock—there is my boy’s horse—there is a small 
hen.’ Mr. Prichard put forth a word or two of 
rhetoric. ‘How blissful for a man of genius, 
tired with the fret and fever of the world to re- 
tire, and in the calm seclusion,’ and so on. Mr. 
Macready nipped this fine crop of oratory by 
saying, ‘ That’s a cow, it supplies our family with 
milk.’ ‘Happy cow, (exclaimed the manager, ) 
to supply so great a man’s family with milk.’ 
Prichard in the intense adoration of the minute 
wished himself a cow! As Jupiter for love of 
16 turned himself into a bull, so would Prichard 
have done the synonymous for Mr. Macready. 

‘Behold Mr. Prichard actually seated at the 
same table with Mr. and Mrs. Macready! In the 
course of the evening the courteous host happened 
to say to this simple-minded manager, ‘ Prichard, 
make yourself at home; ask for whatever you 
want; I have a warm bath in the house; one 
would, I am sure, do you good; if you think so, 
you have only to ring; tell my man;—it is pre- 
pared in a minute—now don’t stand on ceremo- 
ny—it is no trouble.’ 

“Dinner passed off; Mr. Macready was con- 
descending—the manager seemed translated ; 
towards midnight he was led to his room by his 
hero, and told that he was to consider himself at 
home, and do as he liked. Left alone, he gave 
himself up to a variety of pleasing reflections ; 
lapped in this reverie, time slid on unconsciously ; 
at last the words of Mr. Macready, ‘a warm bath 
will do you good; it gives no trouble ; it is pre- 
pared in a minute’ fastened upon him with a fatal 
fascination. ‘It will do me good,’ involuntaril 
exclaimed Prichard; +I feel overpowered with 
the sensations that have rushed through me; I 
will have one ; Mr. Macready pressed me to take 
it; he will be offended if I don’t; I would not 
wound his feelings for the world.’ His hand in- 
ry pulled the bell; like fear in Collin’s 

de, 


* He back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made.’ 
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The tinkling ceased; dead silence ; — the 
bell was rung louder; no one came; Prichard 
gave up the idea of his bath and thanked the 
abortive ringing; at length, just as he was pre- 
paring to get into bed there was arap at his door 
with a half sleepy ‘ Did you ring, sir?’ ‘i should 
like to have a warm bath,’ faintly ejaculated 
Prichard, half suspecting the absurdity of tne 
request; ‘A warm bath, sir?" said the servant. 
‘ Yes, Mr. Macready said I should have a warm 
bath.’ The servant vanished and went to his 
master’s bed-room door and rapped; the great 
actor was sleeping. no doubt dreaming of histri- 
onic triumphs, with no Astor House in the vista. 

“* Mrs. Macready was the first to hear this unu- 
sual sound. She listened a minute space, then 
touching the modern Macbeth’s arm, said, ‘ Wil- 
liam, what is that?’ a deep guttural growl was 
the response. 


‘ Again the lady at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied.’ 


‘William, pray wake, I tell you I hear a noise. 
I thought I heard a bell ring twice before; Wil- 
liam, pray wake, I am getting alarmed.” When 
Mr. Macready was thoroughly awake, he sat up 
in bed. ‘Who is that?’ said he, ‘ Me, sir,’ said 
the servant, ‘ What do you mean by disturbing 
us in the middle of the night?’ ‘* Please, sir, Mr. 
Prichard wants a warm bath!’ ‘A warm bath!’ 
gasped his master, ‘does he know it is the dead 
waste and middle of the night? a warm bath, 
ha! ha!’ continued he, * was there no pond on 
his road hither that he could have washed in? a 
warm bath! hah! hah! Rouse all the servants! 
let him have his bath; a bath! a bath! his kingdom 
for a bath!’ saying this he sank hysterically on 
the pillow.” 


It is some mitigation of our author’s treatment 
of poor Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, whose verse is 
said to be “‘smooth common place,” that he is 


admitted to be “an ornament to the legal pro- | 


fession.”” Whether Mr. Powell is as good a judge 
of law as of poetry we know not, but we quite 
agree with him as to the cleverness of the fol- 
lowing hit: 


“ One of the most felicitous instances of plead- 
ing in modern times was his defence of Macrea- 
dy against Mr. Bunn. ‘That trickey manager 
had engaged the eminent tragedian, at a large 
salary, for fifty nights. After a few performan- 
ces, finding he was losing money, he resolved to 
annoy Macready by every means in his power, 
fully trusting that the actor’s well known irrita- 
bility would lead him to break the contract. He 
commenced on a petty scale, such as placing 


to play the character of Petruchio even under 
these provoking circumstances. 

“Mr. Bunn findiug this had no effect, hit upon 
a scheme which he resolved to put in practice 
the next night. Mr. Macready was performing 
‘Richard III.,’ and had gone through the first 
four acts in his usual manner, reserving his ener- 
gies for the close of that magnificent drama. Mr. 
Macready at the end of the fourth act had retired 
to his dressing-room, and was sitting, waiting the 
call-boy, enwrapt in a pleasing reverie as to the 
effect he was about to produce on the audience 
in the next act.” 

‘Time flew on, when to his surprise the or- 
chestra commeuced the overture to the panto- 
mime. Starting up, the mimic tyrant went to 
the door of his dressing-room and demanded the 
reason. Presently a man came with a message 
from Mr. Bunn, saying, with his compliments, 
|that there was not time for the fifth act of the 
| tragedy, as the pantomime was so long ; and that 
if Mr. Macready would look into the playbills 
‘issued that morning, only four acts of the play 
had been promised. There, true enough, in in- 
finitesimal type, was the trick artfully drest out: 
Macready’s rage was intense; he saw he had 
heen tricked; prudence counselled silent con- 
tempt; pride and indignation prompted a thou- 
sand things. At first he resolved to address the 
audience on his wrongs, and denounce his tor- 
mentor. Fired with that professional ambition 
so highly characteristic of Mr. Macready, he de- 
termined to rush upon the stage and present the 
public with the most intense and energetic Rich- 
ard they had ever seen. On his way to the 
| achievement of this great histrionic feat, he hap- 
pened to pass the door of the manager’s room ; 
he was brimful of Richard, and doubting whether 
|he could hold it in till he got to the footlights, his 
eye unluckily encountered the bland and smiling 
features of the poet Bunn, the perverter of the 
playbill, whose unlucky destiny it was to receive 
‘immediately a tremendous thumping at the hands 
\of the excited tragedian. When the unhappy 
| Bunn was nearly beaten insensible, the indignant 
actor rushed into his carriage and was whirled 
home. 
| “In the action which the pummelled manager 
brought for the assault, Talfourd was retained as 
Macready’s counsel. The witnesses were ex- 
/amined : the assault was proved ; the legality of 
|Bunn’s conduct was indisputable; the unwar- 
jrantable violence of the actor was glaring, and 
every one in court expected large damages. The 
ludicrous light however, in which Talfourd placed 
the whole affair at the close of his address to the 
jury, is so ingenious, that we must quote it (from 
memory) even at the risk of being considered te- 
dious. 











“¢My Lord and Gentlemen of the jury must bear in 


ouly one common, dim-looking candle in his} mind, in justification of this apparently severe assault, the 
dressing-room, and by a variety of trifling annoy-| peculiar circumstances of the case: I will not insult your 
ances of a like character; finding these had no} understanding by any remarks as to the wonderful power 
effect, he resolved on a larger sphere of action. | which the immortal Shakspere has over the feelings of his 

“He put his name down in the “Taming of| readers; judge then. what must be the tremendous spell 
the Shrew” as an afterpiece, playing a farce be-| that he exercises over that great tragedian, whose whole 
fore it. Mr. Macready at first remonstrated, but | life has been absorbed in the study of this miraculous dra- 
suspecting the villainy of the lessee, he consulted | matist. Ina few words, gentlemen, Mr. Macready having 
Mr. Forster, and the sergeant, who advised him worked himself up, under the inspiration of Shakspere, to 
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electrify the audience, was suddenly stopped short at the | sion from a book professing to present to us the 

end of the fourth act, and meeting with Mr. Bunn, he Was | 4 Living Authors of England.” What though 

compelled by the necessity of his case, and unable longer | a . aaah 

to contain the supprest energy, to discharge the entire fifth| he draws occasionally upon an old and forgotten 

act of Richard III. on the unfortunate head of Mr. Bunn. | author, one Solomon, for his proverbs and upon 
“*I feel quite sure that you will not punish my friend | later and better-remembered essayists for his 

Mr. Macready for the wonderful power which the immor-| philosophy—what though he 


tal Shakspere has over his votaries and adinirers.’ 


Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch, 

And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms— 


‘He then closed his speech, and the actor got 
off with tolerable damages.” 


We come now to notice what strikes us as 
quite the most remarkable piece of cockney im-| we say, what of all this—is he not a “living au- 
pudence we have seen for a long time. Mr.) thor” of England? Where too is Thackeray, be- 
Powell gives a few pages under the caption of| yond all question, next to Dickens, the first mas- 
John Forster. We were naturally eager to learn | ter of pathos in the English tongue? Where is 
something more than we already knew of this! Professor Aytoun, the Bon Gaultier of the monthly 
acute and philosophical writer. He enjoys 4\ magazines? Where is Elliott, the artisan-poet, 





i 
, 
' 

| 


high and well-deserved reputation wherever his | 
‘“« Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth” 
has reached. Thinking that we should be fur- 
nished with some pleasant memoranda of his 
private history, we turned to that part of the 
book at once. Judge our surprise and mortifi- 
cation to find instead an attack of a most vitupe- 
rative character on Washington Irving who is 
charged with having stolen the whole of his 
“Life of Oliver Goldsmith” from the English 
Biographer. Not content with this, our author 
assails the long established fame of Geoffrey 
Crayon, who occupies “a false position in Amer- | 
ican literature” and we are told that it is ‘fal-| 
lacy” to consider him “any thing beyond an’ 
agreeable essayist, and a very successful imita- | 





tor of the level style of Addison and Pope.” | 


His volume on Goldsmith is asserted to be a 
compend of “ faded piracy, tame sentimentalism, | 
and common-place suavity.” Oh, cruel Mr. 
Powell! Oh, luckless Mr. Irving! How facile is | 
the destruction of fame! Conjured up by petty | 
malice, how easily a cloud envelops Sunnyside | 
and shuts out forever the author of the Sketch- 


Book. 
We have not yet done with Mr. Powell; for 


there are sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission, and he has fallen upon them. Henry 
Taylor and Philip J. Bailey are men of whom 
we would fain know something, and yet Mr. 
Powell mentions them only to introduce flat 
critiques on “ Philip Van Arteveldt” and “ Fes- 
tus.” One would suppose too that a work which 
gives a niche to writers as little known as Ernest 
Jones, Coventry Patmore, Thomas Burbidge and 
Arthur A. Clough might mention, if only in a sin- 
gle paragraph, the names of other authors whose 
works are familiar to the American reader. 
Where is Martian Farquhar Tupper whose Pro- 
verbial Philosophy has passed through one hun- 
dred editions in the United States? The ad- 
mirers of that writer (we confess we are not of 
the number) may justly complain of his exclu- 








whose rhymes convey to the stern, sad heart of 
English toil the sense, the dream, the hope 
of a larger and better liberty, of a new and 
enduring social reform? Where are the Howitts, 
man and wife, whose efforts, though sometimes 
misdirected, are always exerted in behalf of hu- 
manity? They may perhaps move in a less shi- 
ning orbit than many of Mr. Powell’s celebrities, 
they go not to dine in Belgravia, and their names 
are never seen in La Belle Assemblée, but 
are they not authors of England, aye, and liv- 
ing authors in the fullest sense of the word? 
Some too are omitted, among the privileged 
few whose volumes glitter on the rosewood 
tables of “the twice three hundred for whom 
earth was made.” Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton has claims to be ranked among English 
authors, and what shall we say for the neg- 
lect of the “wondrous boy that wrote Alroy” 
and Mr. G. P. R. James? We might multiply 
examples of Mr. Powell's sins of omission, we 
might refer to D. M. Moir, the “A” of Black- 
wood (who, we think, is still alive) and Sim- 
mons, his successor in lyric effusions, and the 
Bells of Jane Eyre notoriety, and others, to the 
extent of a page. But we have said enough. 
Our author promises a companion to the present 
volume in the “ Living Authors of America,” 
shortly to be published in which we shall proba- 
bly see Mr. Cornelius Mathews magnified into 
the great Mogul of western literature. For that 
work we wait with exemplary patience. 





EPIGRAM. 


To Flavia’s shrine two suitors run 
And woo the fair at once; 

A needy fortune-hunter one 
And one a wealthy dunce. 


How, thus twin-courted, she’!l behave 
Depends upon this rule— 

If she’s a fool she’ll wed the knave 
And if a knave the fool. 
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and more especially with the bisulphite of lime. 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, | Phe abundantsulphurous acid which these bodies 
contain prevents all fermentation while their base 
Paris, October, 1849. neutralizes the sulphuric acid, as soon as it pro- 
duced. It remained to be proved whether by 
In one of my late letters I spoke of a recent| themselves, or by their very abundant sulphu- 
discovery of M. Melsens, Professor of Agricul-|rous acid, they did or did not affect, and how, the 
ture and Veterinary Medicine at Brussels, which | sugar in process of manufacture. To this end 
at the time was attracting much attention, and | various experiments were made, in all of which 
was supposed to interest, in the highest degree, |it was observed that the sugar crystallized to- 
all who were concerned, here or elsewhere, in | tally, readily and without any appearance of mo 
the production of sugar. The discovery was|lasses. “I was allowed then to hope,” said M. 
then known only by its marvellous effects. The | Melsens, “that the bisulphite of lime employed as 
product was to be doubled, and the manufac-|a prompt absorbent of oxygen, and as an anti- 
ture simplified, expedited, and cheapened in an/|septic, exerted no deleterious action upon the 
equal degree. The scientific and practical ex-|sugar, if it were poured cold upon the rasping 
periments which were officially ordered to test the | machine of the beetroot, or the rolling mill of 
value of the discovery have taken place. The | the cane, so as to mix immediately with the juice 
results have not been so favorable as was hoped ;|at the very moment of the rupture of the cells 
but were far from being decisive against the dis-| containing it. I was allowed to hope that the 
coverer. It is admitted that before the value of | sugar would undergo, in its presence, and with- 
the new procedures can be authoritatively pro-|out injury, the action of the heat indispensable 
nounced upon, their application to the coming |in the process of refining. In this operation, 
crop must be witnessed. In the mean time M.|supposing it to be conducted in the usual man- 
Melsens has himself torn off the veil of secresy | ner, the lime employed would neutralize the bi- 
and published a work, in which his discovery is |sulphite, and would leave the juice prepared for 
freely given to the world with scientific and prac- | evaporation without loss of sugar, purified from 
tical instructions for its application. I must re-| the ferments and from all matters capable of pro- 
deem my promise by giving asbort account of it. | ducing them.” 
which may prove sufficient for the information of} M. Melsens soon perceived that the bisulphite 
the generality of readers. Such as would have | of lime was possessed of other properties of great 
a more intimate knowledge must apply to the | value in the manufacture of sugar. It was a pow- 
original work of M. Melsens. It will probably | erful clarifier. Experiments had established the 
soon be translated in the United States. fact that the substance in question separates all 
Neither the cane nor the beet root, said M.| the azotic matter existing in the cane and beet- 
Melsens, contains any sugar that is not capable | root, with a.loss of sugar estimated at about one 
of crystallization. The formation of molasses, | or twe hundredth parts of the mass. The bisul- 
or treacle, is caused by the ferments which they | phite_of lime removes too almost completely, 
contain, and which are developed upon coming | and promptly, the colored matters existing in 
in contact with air and water, in the course of | the cane and beet root; and it prevents the for- 


° : | ‘ 
the operations necessary in the manufacture of | mation of such other colored matters as are pro- 


sugar by the usual mode. To be sure, by the use | duced by the contact of the air with the pulp 
of alcohol instead of water, as a dissolving agent, | and during evaporation; and especially of such 
the sugar is separated from the ferments and pro-|as require the concurrence of air and a free al- 
tected from all alteration. But alcohol is too|kali. To sum up in the words of M. Melsens 
costly to be generally used with advantage, wad | bimneolt-—-the bisulphite of lime is useful in the 
the employment greatly increases the danger | manufacture of sugar, 

from fire. M. Melsens therefore directed his re-| ‘1st. As eminently antiseptic, preventing the 
searches to the discovery of some cheap and con- | production and the action of all ferments. 
venient substitute for aleohol—a liquid which rap-| ‘2nd. Asan absorbent of oxygen, preventing 
idly absorbing oxygen, would form with it an acid, | those changes in the juices which the presence of 
which without injuring the sugar, would precipi-| oxygen would otherwise produce. 

tate the ferments and the substances which pro-| ‘3rd. As a purifying agent, which at 100 de- 
duce them. He subjected to a variety of expe-| grees, clarifies the juices and rids them of all al- 
riments three substances known to possess the | buminous and coagulable matter. 

properties desired, binoxide of azote, sulphurous| “4th. As a substance removing pre-existing 
acid, and aldehyde. For different reasons, these | colors. 

were successively abandoned, and a course of} ‘5th. As an anti-colorant eminently efficient 
experiments commenced with the acid sulphites,'in preventing the formation of colored matter. 
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“6th. As an agent neutralizing all injurious 
acids which may exist, or be produced in the 
juices, by substituting an acid almost inert, sul- 
phurous acid, in their place.” 

In what quantities, in what manner, is the bi- 
sulphite of lime to be applied to the cane and 
beetroot in the manufacture of sugar ? 

What are the disadvantages or inconvenien- 
ces accompanying the application of the new 
processes ? 

M. Dumas, the celebrated Parisian chemist. 
procured from the sugar plantations of Murcia, 
in Spain, several hundred weight of sugar-cane 
and handed them over to M. Melsens to be made 
the subject of his experiments. He proceeded 
thus : 

The cane was broken up by means of a beet- 
root rasping machine: the pulp resulting from 
the operation, being sprinkled with a solution of 
the bisulphite of lime. The pulp was then sub- 
jected to a press and the juice extracted. This 
juice was boiled, filtered, placed in pans over a 
fire and evaporated to a density of about one- 
third for the cold syrup. Filtered again and left 
for slow crystallization, this syrup, in a few days, 
gave a mass of candy from which it was impos- 
sible to extract any molasses. 

The pulp, moistened with water, and subjected 
to another pressure, furnished a second juice 
equally rich. It was treated like the first, and 
yielded the same results. If need be, this ope- 
ration may be again repeated. M. Melsensem- 
ployed of a bisulphite of lime, marking 10 de- 
grees of the areometer of Baumé, a quantity 
equal to about one per cent. of the weight of the 
eane. The whole of the sugar had been extract- 
ed and was there before him in solid form. All 
this, says M. Melsens, is effected without the ex- 
action of any special attention or study. The 
workmen employed in the operation are not hur- 
ried and pressed. So long as an appreciable 
amount of the bisulphite exists in the liquid it 
prevents alteration. This discovery will, it is 
hoped by M. Melsens, facilitate the domestic 
manufacture of sugar in large quantities for fami- 
ly use. Powerful rolling mills to crush the cane 
are by no means necessary. A root-cutter, a 
rasp suffice; for nothing hinders the operation 
by washing. The use of bisulphite of lime ren- 
dering all fermentation impossible, the direct 
washing of the cane cut into small pieces, or 
rudely torn and broken up, suffices for its exhaus- 
tion. 

If the statements of the discoverer are to be 
relied upon, the application of his new process 
will be attended with the most brilliant results, 
The average yield, he says, with the methods 
hitherto employed, is from 6 to 7 lbs. brown 
sugar, (raw or muscovado,) for 100 lbs. cane. His 





solution of bisulphite of lime, applied to the juice 
alone, is to increase this yield to about 12 ibs. 
white sugar: and if applied to both juice and 
pulp the yield will be 17 or 18 per cent. 

The late experiments signalize an unpleasant 
sulphurous taste in the sugar manufactured after 
the Melsens method. The discoverer replies to 
this objection, that the taste of sulphur may be 
made to disappear from the sugar in three ways. 

Ist. Break up the sugar and leave it for a 
while exposed to the air. The sulphite is con- 
verted into a tasteless sulphate. 

2nd. Exposed to the action of an ammoniacal 
atmosphere the sugar loses the savour of sulphur 
and acquires a highly agreeable vanilla flavor. 
But in this case it is sometimes colored a little. 

3rd. If the sugar is subjected to the process of 
clarification (/a clairce) so that it be made to lose 
about 10 per cent. of its weight, the result will 
be a sugar comparable with the purest and whi- 
test made by the ordinary methods. This ope- 
ration regenerates, by means of evaporation, 
such sugars as the above. 

So much for the sugar cane. 

As for the beet-root its manufacture into sugar 
is much more advanced than that of the cane. 
It is nearly perfect. Science, it is well estab- 
lished, cannot do much more for it. The beet- 
root contains sugar to the amount of 10 per 100 
of its weight. By the methods already in use 
an average of 6 per 100 is actually obtained. M. 
Melsens anticipates from the adoption of his im- 
provement, an average yield of 8 per 100. The 
remaining 2 per 100 may be set down as unat- 
tainable; the juice of the beet-root containing 
many salts opposing the crystallization of sugar 
and which the bisulphite of lime is powerless to 
counteract. 

In his experiments, M. Melsens sprinkled the 
beet-root, at the moment of rasping it, with his 
solution of the bisulphite of lime. The solution 
used, marked, as in the case of the cane, 10 de- 
grees by the areometer of Baumé : but the quan- 
tity employed, instead of being 1 per 100 of the 
weight of the root, was now equal to 24 per 100. 

On watering the pulp from which the juices 
had been extracted, adding a little of the bisul- 
phite, the crystallized masses which were the 
result always contained unaltered sugar to the 
amount indicated by previous analysis. At the 
same time it is admitted that the product was not 
so beautiful as in the experiments on the cane, 
and the crystallization was often confused. 

“If,” says M. Melsens, * the employment of 
the bisulphite of lime is adopted, the new condi- 
tions which it will introduce will open a large 
field for invention, which I am quite unable to 
scan. But it appears to me that the use of the 





rasping machines will be necessary until pro- 
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found study and observation shall have de- 
monstrated the effects produced by the bisul- 
phite upon the slices produced by the root-cutter 
and subjected to systematic washing. It has ap- 
peared to me that the saccharine liquids obtained 
by maceration or levigation are operated upon | 
with more facility than the natural juices derived | 
directly from the action of the rasping machine 
and rolling mill. 

“I dare not assert that the presses now in use 
will be retained even if rasps should be. They 
are constructed with a special view to a quick 
despatch of work. But under the new system, 
the pulp once rendered unalterable, presses of | 
slow action, operating upon large masses, econo- 
mizing labor, dispensing with the bags and hur- 
dles, may offer certain advantages and justly ob- 
tain the preference. 

‘ Boilers of the kind now in use will be indis- 
pensable in the process of refining the sugar. 

** Taylor's filters, or others similar to them, will 
be employed under the new as under the old sys- 
tem ; unless, which is quite probable, it may be 
deemed preferable to operate by deposition. 

“The apparatus for evaporation by fire cannot 
be used in the beginning of the concentration of 
the juices: but towards the end recourse must be 
had either to rapid evaporation in boilers heated 
by steam, or to a slow crystallization effected in 
stoves. I have ascertained that in this operation 
one may employ at pleasure vessels made of 
sheet-iron, cast-iron, tinned copper, and very 
probably of wood or of bricks cemented. The 
use of animal charcoal may be retained, dimin- 
ished, or quite suppressed, according to the qual- 
ity of the sugar, raw or refined, which it is in- 
tended to manufacture.” 


M. Melsens thus concludes the valuable and 
interesting work of the contents of which I have 
given only a concise summary. 


“If, contrary to all expectation, the manufac- 
turers of indigenous sugar should not find it to 
their advantage to adopt my process, I cannot 
believe but that it is still destined to exert a great 
influence upon the production of the sugar proper 
toourclimates. When nothing but a root-cutter, 
one or two casks, a washer-woman’s boiling ket- 
tle, and a few earthen vessels are all that is ne- 
cessary to conveniently extract the sugar from a 
couple of thousand lbs. of beet-root, obtaining it 
by the very first operation whiter than the most 
beautiful muscovado brought from the colonies, 
may we not hope that the demands of a con- 
stantly increasing consumption of this article 
will henceforth render its manufacture popular 
throughout the country, making general the ben- 
efits which belong to the cultivation of the beet- 
root? Agriculture will be benefitted by the de- 





sirable facilities it will afford for the rotation of 


Vor. XV—95 


crops: and the laborer himself will reap the hy- 
gienic advantages, hitherto unknown to him, of 
an increased consumption of sugar. While in 
England the consumption of sugar amounts to 
an average of 22 lbs. per head per annum, upon 
the continent the average consumption of each 
individual does not reach 54 lbs. per annum.” 

I have had occasion, I think. in former letters to 
allude to the backwardness of the French Gov- 
ernment, not less evinced under the republican 
than under the monarchical regime, to frankly 
adopt the grand invention of the nineteenth cen- 


| tury, the electric telegraph, and submit to the 


new conditions of social, commercial and politi- 
cal progress which that invention imposes. A 
nation daily boasting, with more or less reason, 
to be at the head of civilization, to be the great- 
est, the most enlightened, the most generous peo- 
ple on the face of the earth, the most progressive 
too, (God save the mark!) and yet materially 
and intellectually so far behindhand as not to 
need the electric telegraph! as not to see and 
comprehend its sublime results, its beneficent 
uses! as to shrink with fear from its application! 
Glory to the Anglo-Saxon who invented, com- 
prehends, and dares to apply the electric tele- 
graph—fearlessly accepting all its consequences. 
Glory to the Anglo-Saxon which alone among 
nations is socially and politically up to the electric 
telegraph! If France were, as she claims to be, 
at the head of nations, the steamboat, the loco- 
motive, and the electric telegraph might perhaps 
be in existence, but the world, the living, moving, 
active world would know nothing of them. They 
would not have told upon humanity as they have 
told, and are every day telling. Beautiful min- 
iature models might be seen, however, at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, No. — rue St. 
Martin. Once a month, in summer, the boat 
would be exhibited to the admiration of the pub- 
lic upon the grand basin in the garden of the 
Tuileries: the locomotive would occasionally 
make the tour of the Louvre before a select com- 
pany of distinguished strangers and invited guests. 
As for the electric telegraph it would be estab- 
lished in one of the longest salles at the Garden 
of Plants. Periodically like the great water- 
works at Versailles and St. Cloud, and like them 
advertised in the papers four or five days in ad- 
vance, the marvellous telegraph would be made 
to play. ‘On nous annonce que le telégraphe 
électrique ce saississant et merveilleux produit de la 
science Francaise, jouera dimanche prochain, @ 
trois heures précises.” A Savant would be at 
hand to explain to the curious spectators how 
there was no doubt that if the wires were ex- 
tended across the city of Paris, from the Arch of 
Triumph t6 the Barriére du T'rone, the commu- 
nication would be equally prompt and sure as 
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across the room. Indeed it was almost certain,|a finger in the pie, nor a whole hand, but both 
that the moa: distant extremities of France might | hands)—government seems now to be seriously 
by possibility be thus brought into instant com-|taking hold of the matter. Three new lines it 
munication with each other! Perhaps if left to|is now ordered shall be added to the two already 
herself France might, about the year 1949, after| existing. 1st. From Rouen to Havre about 57 
amusing herself for a century with the scientific| miles, thus completing the line from Paris to 
play-thing, and glorifying herself for its invention, | Havre—estimated cost $23.205. 2nd. From 


actually put Marseilles and Paris in instant 
communication with each other by this means. 
Thanks, however, to the United States and Eng- 


Paris to Tonnerre, on the Marseilles rail-road, 
60 miles—at an estimated cost of $40.152. 3rd. 
From Paris to Angers on the road to Bordeaux— 
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land leading the way, France is already conside-|to cost $73.776. These telegraphic lines, put 
rably advanced in the practical application of|up at government expense and controlied by 
steamboats and locomotives. Thanks to Eng-| government exclusively, will prove of but very 
land and the United States pushing, shaming, little service to the public generally. They are 
almost kicking her on, she is about to venture,|not meant to serve the public but to serve the 
nearly a century before her time, upon some prac- government. They will put the minister of the 
tical experiment of the electric telegraph. See | interior within a few hours of the most distant 
how timidly she talks even with the example of| prefects—they will maintain—they are meant to 
England and the United States before her eyes, | Maintain—the curse of France—centralization, 
of establishing two or three lines radiating from| the predominance of Paris over the departments, 
Paris and delivering them to the use of the rail | the pernicious rule of the capital, the subjection 
road companies and the public. Itis the repub- ‘of thirty-four millions to one million. 

lican minister of the interior, in the year 1849, W. W. M. 


who thus expresses himself in an exposé recently 
published. 





“We believe that the inconveniences appre- 
hended from the delivering to public use the elec- 
tric telegraphs have been much exaggerated; 
and we thivk that with all the guaranties which 
the administration will take care to establish, re- 
serving to itself for instance the exclusive privi- 


lege of transmitting despatches, and the right of| 4 NIGHT IN THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


even totally suspending the use of the telegraph | . ee eens 

under circumstances when its use would seem to| Se ae, ee ee 

jeopard the public order and security, the ad-| 4; was past midnight, and a taper light 

mission of private persons to the use of the elec-| Gleamed fitfully on the hearth, 

tric telegraph will not be attended with greater | 

danger than the admission of the same persons| And roared like the sea in its wrath. 

to the use of rail-roads and the other means and | | ; ; 

instruments of progress in general. We will add = an awful gale! and - times would wail 
he a | ike a mourner o’er the dead, 

that the transmission of all despatches will be The windows would shake, as if an earthquake 

subjected to tarifis which will, we hope, produce| Began its havoc to spread. 

sums sufficiently important to compensate the| 

state at least in part for the outlays it will make !™ this trying state, at an hour so late, 


: ° . | Alone in the haunted room ? 
for the con i ‘ Free pgs 
. “ eta on of these lines and keeping With bitter regret, I lamented the bet 
them in repair. 


I had made to brave its gloom. 


NERVOUS FEARS; 


OR, 





All around was hushed, save the blast which rushed 


There Oxia at present in France two lines of At length the wind ceased,—my terror decreased, 
telegraphic communication; one from Paris to! Aud I closed my eyes to sleep ; 
Rouen, the other from Paris to Valenciennes and _ But the nap I sought was not to be caught, 
L*"s composing an aggregate length of 310 miles.| For wide awake did I keep. 
The public has never been admitted to the use of ; . 
h rT dth 1 d : d h Feeling so dreary, restless and weary, 
them ata — ae — companiesuncersuch = Oh, how I wished for the dawn! 
embarrassing restrictions that the use was aban-| The minutes seemed hours, winged by wicked powers, 
doned by them. They are of but little service) So heavily they moved on. 
to government itself, and much of the time are 
outof repair. But government—(yes, there’s th 
“és oars 8 Ind : Ey ; — Then shed a blue light around! 

g ne curse to Industry and Enterprise in 4 .jade on the wall, resembled a pall, 
France! the government must have not merely’ Its fringes trailing the ground. 


The lamp would glimmer,—burn dimmer and dimmer, 
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The old oak table, of hue so sable, 
Looked like a funeral bier, 

And each antique chair, stiff, high-backed and queer, 
A canon’s stall did appear. 


I laid still as death! restrained every breath, 
And traced the forms on the chintz— 

They seemed to advance, in a weird like dance, 
And their uncouth steps to mince. 


I averted my face, from the hideous race, 
With their odd, fantastic gait, 

And shuddering with dread, enveloped my head, 
Expecting a direful fate. 


Soon came a faint cry, and something ran by 
Quick scampering over the floor! 

Round and round it flew, the lamp it o’erthrew 
I shrieked—and remefAber no more. 


Friends found me next day, as senseless as clay 
And cold as a block of ice! 

At my bed-side sat, my favorite cat 
By her,—lay two slaughtered mice. 


There was then no doubt, of what caused the rout, 
Which scared me out of my wits— 

Puss raised the turmoil, and upset the oil 
In catching a treat for her kits. 


And how she got there, was equally clear, 
For in haste the night before, 

I had quickly undrest, and retired to rest, 
Neglecting to fasten the door. 


Puss wand’ring astray, while seeking for prey, 
And finding the door ajar, 

Had slyly crept in ;—then followed the din 
Of her predatory war. 


AN EXCELLENT SPEECH, 


We never read a speech of Mr. Everett without wish- 
ing to preserve it. The following effort is certainly “too 
good to be lost,’ and as it has not yet appeared in any 


other than newspaper form, we gladly give up to it a few | 
We are indebted for a copy of 


pages of the Messenger. 
it, in a Boston paper, to the courtesy of the distinguished 
author.—Ed. Mess. 


REMARKS OF MR. EDWARD EVERETT, 
AT THE DINNER TABLE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Aveust 21, 1849. 


Being the last day of the Session of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


I rise, Mr. President, with your permission, for 
the discharge of a yet unperformed duty. We 


have, sir, in the hall above, in the earlier part of 


the day, adopted resolutions of thanks to the 
worthy officers of the Association, to the citi 
zeus of Cambridge, and the associations and in- 





dividuals in the vicinity who have manifested an 
interest in the Institution, and a desire to promote 
the convenience and gratification of the mem- 
| bers, and the objects of the meeting. There still 
/remains a debt of this kind to be acquitted; and 
J propose, Sir, before 1 take my seat, to en- 
deavor to perform it, by moving a vote of thanks 
to the ladies who have honored the meetings of 
|the Association, both here at the social table and 
|in the Sections, with their presence and counte- 
| nanee. 

Before I do this, I will crave leave to say a few 
words upon the objects of the Association and 
the character of its meetings the present year. 
This I shall do with the greatest boldness, even 
though I may be breaking through the regulation 
| which was adopted, for very good reasons, that 
there should be no speaking at the dinner table. 
We have reached the last day, on which we shall 
meet together, and my bad example, in this res- 
pect, cannot be drawn into an inconvenient pre- 
cedent for the present year. 

But I am desirous of availing myself of the 
opportunity to say, that, in my kumble opinion, 
the transactions of the Association, at its present 
meeting have been highly creditable to its mem- 
bers and to the science of the country. I had an 
opportunity in 1341 of attending the annual meet- 
ing of a similar association at Florence, consist- 
ing of between niue hundred and a thousand of 
the men of science of Italy and the neighboring 
countries; and in the years 1842, 1844, and 1845, 
I enjoyed a similar opportunity in reference to 
the meetings of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science. It appears to me, that, 
in the scientific character of its proceedings at 
the present meeting, the American Association 
will compare advantageously with those of Eu- 
rope. The number of men of science in atten- 
dance is much less; but I think the volume of 
this year’s transactions when published will show 
proportionably a large number of communica- 
tions, on interesting and important topics, in most 
of the departments of science, and exhibiting as 
much original research and sound speculation, 
as the annual reports of any of the European 
Associations. I make this remark with the less 
hesitation. because | have myself borne no other 
part in the scientific labors of the Association 
than that of a gratified and instructed listener ; 
and also because among the circumstances which 
have enabled the Association to present such fair 
ground of comparison with its European con- 





temporaries, no one can forget that European 
talent of the highest order is to be found in our 
ranks.* a 

* Among the active members of the As-ociation at the 
present meeting were Proiessors Agassiz aud Guyot of 
Neuchatel. 
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I think no one, Sir, could have attended any 
considerable number of the meetings of the As- 
sociation, and witnessed its course of operations, 
but must have been satisfied, if he had doubts 
before, of the utility of such an institution. A 
meeting of scientific men from every part of the 
Union with the opportunity thus afforded for en- 
tering into friendly personal relations is itself an 
object of no mean importance; especially in a 
country so large as this, and destitute of any one 
great metropolis. It cannot have escaped any 
one’s observation that much time, labor, and skil- 
ful research must have been devoted to the pre- 
paration of many of the memoirs, which it is 
highly probable would not have been bestowed 
upon scientific pursuits, under other circumstan- 
ces. Much is gained, at all times, by the actual 
presence of the instructor, and the animation of 
the living voice. An impression is made by them 
which is rarely produced by the lifeless page of 
the printed volume. I do not of course mean 
that lecturing can ever take the place of study; 
but it is an admirable assistant. Then too the 
meetings of the Association possess the advan- 
tage of affording, in the discussions to which the 
memoirs are subjected, an opportunity for the 
friendly collision of intellect and the instructive 
comparison of opinions, which nothing but oral 
instruction can yield. These topics might be 
easily expanded, but I think I should undertake 
a very superfluous office should I endeavor more 
in detail on the present occasion, to set forth the 
usefulness of institutions of this kind. 

I am aware that it has been objected to them 
at home and abroad, that they do not lead to the 
discovery of truth. The question is frequently 
asked, in reference to the great European Asso- 
ciations of this kind, What discoveries have been 
made by them? Well, Sir, in this demand for 
Discoveries as the test of usefulness, on the part 
of associated or individual effort, there is no little 
vagueness and a good deal of injustice. It ap- 
pears to me quite unreasonable as an exclusive 
test of utility, to demand either of scientific bod- 
ies, or of single votaries of science, that they 
should make discoveries. If by “ discoveries” we 
mean matters of fact before unknown, such as 
the discovery of the existence of the American 
Continent, or of the planet Uranus or Neptune, 
or of the effect of vaccination, it would be shut- 
ting up the domain of science within very nar- 
row limits, to exclude from it all but a very few, 
who to the greatest sagacity and generally also 
the greatest diligence, have united the greatest 
good fortune. If we set up this standard, we 
should strike at the root not merely of this As- 
sociation, but of almost every other specific form 
of scientific action.—Discoveries such as I men- 
tion are, necessarily, more or less casual in their 





immediate origin.—Or rather there is a happy 
inspiration,—an unexplained, inexplicable kin- 
dling of mind,—which no logic can teach, no dis- 
cipline certainly produce. That the globe was 
spherical was not first conceived by Columbus ; 
how happened it that he first formed the practi- 
cal conception of reaching the Indies by sailing 
tothe West? The perturbations of Uranus have 
been sustained by astronomers for a quarter of a 
century ;—what inspired Leverrier and Adams 
alone, with the happy thought of deducing from 
them the existence of an undiscovered planet? 

If we use the term “discovery,” in reference 
to great general laws of nature, such as the Co- 
pernican System, the attraction of gravitation, 
the relations of electricity and magnetism, then 
the unreasonableness of objecting to scientific 
Associations, that they have not produced and 
are not likely to produce such results, is still more 
apparent. Discoveries of this kind, even though 
apparently referable to single authors, to particu- 
lar periods of time, and to distinct courses of re- 
search, are so only in a limited degree. They 
are the product of the whole condition of science 
at the time ;—they are its consummate flower ; 
its ripened fruit. Such discoveries strike their 
roots far into the past,—they are not made ; they 
have grown. The preparation of centuries has 
gradually opened the way for them :—hundreds 
of minds have taken part in the discovery, hun- 
dreds of years before it is made. At length the 
world of science is ripe for the grand result; 
the fullness of time is come; the gifted genius 
destined to put the last hand to the work is 
born, and the “discovery” is made; not sel- 
dom, perhaps, in popular acceptation, with an 
exaggeration of its absolute novelty; an over- 
rating of the originality of the discoverer and 
consequent injustice to his predecessors.—Pope 
beautifully says, 


“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ;— 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be’ ;—and all was light.” 


This certainly is very happily said, by way of 
epigrammatic eulogy ;—but it would not bear sci- 
entific examination. The illustrious philosopher 
as just and modest as he was great, did not so 
deem of himself.—Were the laws of nature 
wholly hidden in darkness before the time of 
Newton? Had Copernicus, T'ycho, Kepler, Ga- 
lileo thrown no light upon them? 

So, too, and perhaps this isa still more impor- 
tant reflection, after the discovery of some such 
general law is made, the work of Science is by 
no means exhausted. Even if it were true that 
Scientific Associations had no tendency to pro- 
mote discovery, in either sense of the word, it 
might still be a matter of great importance, that 
they furnish occasions and facilities for illustra- 
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ting and diffusing more widely the knowledge of 
the great laws of Nature. There is a point on 
which, if time permitted, and I were addressing 
an audience of young men who needed encour- 
agements to engage with ardor in the pursuit of 
Science, I would gladlyenlarge. I would say to 
them, fear not that the masters who have gone 
before you, have reaped the field of Science so 
thoroughly, as to leave neither harvest nor glean- 
ing for their successors. True, indeed, the New- 
tons have lived and taught ; not to supersede and 
render superfluous, but to prepare the way for 
disciples and followers, not unworthy to be called 
the Newtons of after ages. The discovery of a 
great law is an enlargement not an exhaustion of 
the domain of Science. Each new truth is a 
lever for the discovery of further truth. It may 
never be given again to the human intellect, (but 
who shall say that it never will be given,) to at- 
tain another generalization at once of such di- 
vine simplicity and stupendous magnitude as the 
Law of Gravitation. But I think it may with 
truth be said, that The System of the Universe 
resting on that law has been more fully developed 
by the snecessors of Newton than by himself. 
It was believed in 1729 that the marimum of tel- 
escopic power had been atained :—And the Solar 
System as then understood comprised six primary 
planets and ten secondaries !—There are now 
discovered nineteen planetary bodies which re- 
volve round the Sun, and (if we allow two satel- 
lites for Neptune) twenty-one secondaries ! 

This important truth, that a great discovery 
not only leads to, but stands in need of further 
researches, is most happily expressed in a fine 
apostrophe of the poet Cowley to the philoso- 
pher Hobbes, which attracted my notice as I 
happened into the bookseller’s the day befure 
yesterday, and seemed to me so full of wisdom 
as to impress itself upon my memory. Cowley 
addresses Hobbes as **The great Columbus of 
the golden lands of new philosophies.” Few 
persons, at the present day would be disposed to 
admit the claim of the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury to this magnificent title. But the strain in 
which Cowley proceeds, however uncouth in 


point of versification, is singularly acute and dis- 
criminating : 


“Thou great Columbus of the golden land of new Phi- 
losophies ! 
Thy task is harder much than his, 
For thy learned America is 
Not only first found out by thee, 
And rudely left to future industry, 
But thy eloquence and thy wit 
Has planted, peopled, built and civilized it.” 


The verse is rude, but the lesson is significant. 
Columbus may set foot on a continent before un- 











seen by civilized man; Copernicus may sweep 
away the cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemaic 
theory and establish the Sun on his central 
throne; and Newton may demonstrate the won- 
drous law which binds every member of the sys- 
tem,—forever attracted and forever repelled,—to 
that mysterious Centre. But after all these great 
discoveries have been made, there is not only 
room, there is a crying demand, a great intellec- 
tual necessity forfurther progress. Other discov- 
erers, other philosophers must rise to unfold the 
consequences of these primordial truths;—to 
plant and people these scientific continents (if I 
may be allowed to carry on Cowley’s metaphor) 
with new experiments and observations ; to build 
them up with harmonious systems; to civilize 
them into a refined adaptation to the wants and 
service of moral beings. 

This is the work left to the mass of the scien- 
tific community, and no one can reasonably deny 
that an association like ours is an approved and 
effective part of that system of concerted action, 
by which men advantageously unite themselves 
to accomplish desirable ends. And it is most 
cheering to learn from the example of the great 
discoverers that the materials for carrying on their 
work,—the elements of farther discovery,—sur- 
round us on every side. There is no error more 
gross than that the knowledge of the great truths 
which form the glory of modern science must be 
directly sought from the depths of the heavens 
above or of the abyss below. Or if philosophi- 
cal analysis enables us, in some degree, to pene- 
trate to the mysteries of the earth we inhabit or 
of the mighty universe of which it forms so small 
a part, it is by virtue of laws and principles ex- 
emplified as clearly in the motes that cheaply 
people the sun-beam,—as in the mighty spheres 
that are held in their orbits by the Sun. The 
law of gravitation was suggested to Newton, not 
by the magnificent spectacle of a comet drawn 
down to the sun from the outskirts of the solar 
system, but by an apple falling from a tree to the 
earth. The glass which I hold in my hand, with 
the water it contains, is of itself a richly stored 
cabinet of scientific truth. By the ancients, the 
water, believed to be a simple substance, was no 
doubt regarded chiefly as the element designed 
to moisten and fertilize the earth, to quench the 
thirst of man, to separate Greece from the lands 
of the Barbarians. Bya great progress of art, it 
came to serve for the construction of a clepsydra. 
Modern science early took note of the expansive 
powers of steam;—The Marquis of Worcester, 
Savery, and Newcomen attempted and Bolton 
and Watt, perfected the machinery which has 
made the vapor of boiling water the life-spring 
of modern industry, and in the hands of our own 
Fulton converted it into the great means of com- 
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merce and communication around the globe. 
Questioned by chemical science, the same lim- 
pid element is made to yield to Cavendish and 
Priestley the secret of its gaseous composition, 
and thus becomes the starting point of no incon- 
siderable portion of our modern chemistry; teach- 
ing us at the outset the somewhat startling fact, 
that aqua fortis and the common air we breathe 
consist of precisely the same ingredients, in pro- 
portions a little varied. Physiology here takes 
her turn; and my friend opposite, who favors me 
with an approving smile, (Prof. Agassiz,) is ready 
to subject the contents of the glass to the crea- 
tive focus of his microscope, and to demonstrate 
the organization, circulation, and whole animal 
economy of orders of beings, whose existence is 
apparent only under the higher powers. Not 
content with the harvest of science to be reaped 
from the water, our worthy President (Professor 
Henry) is thinking of the glass. 
isa tolerable cylinder. His mind runs upon elec- 
tricity, induction, and the relations of galvanism 
and magnetism, to the illustration of which he 
has himself so materially contributed. Here we 
reach the magnetic telegraph,—the electric clock, 
and their application to the measurement of dif- 
ferences of longitude, and the observation and 
record of celestial phenomena ;—an apparatus 
so wonderful that, as we have heard in the Sec- 
tions, a child of twelve years old, who sees it for 
the first time, can observe and record the pas- 
sage of a star over the wires of the micrometer, 
more correctly than it could be done by the most 
skilful observer in the ordinary way. 
are carried back to a more accurate observation 
of the heavens, by that electric spark which 
Franklin first drew from the clouds. 


But it is time, Sir, to think of performing the | 


duty for which I originally rose to address you. 
It is one of the most pleasing incidents of the 
present meeting of the Association that they have 
been attended by so many ladies. Many of the 
members of the Association from a distance have 
been accompanied with their wives and daugh- 
ters who, together with the ladies of Cambridge, 
have not only from day to day honored our so- 
cial table with their company, but have given 
their diligent attention in the Sections. The 
Association has, I understand, been favored in 
this way for the first time at the present meeting. 
I am sure I speak for all those who have taken 
part in the scientific transactions, that they have 
been animated and encouraged by this unusual 
presence ; and the preserving attendance of our 
fair friends to the close of the session authorizes 
the hope that they have been gratified listeners. 
How much our social meetings in this hall have 
been enlivened by their presence I need not say. 
I trust the example which they have set, the 


To his eye it | 


Thus we|_. ag ST 
| with the certainty of its being received, through the agen- 


present year, will be followed at the future meet- 
ings of the Association. When we recal the 
names of Caroline Herschell, of Mary Somer- 
ville, and may I not add of our own Maria 
Mitchell, we need no arguments to shew that the 
cultivation of science is by no means the exclu- 
sive mission of man. The time may come per- 
haps when my successor in the duty | now per- 
form will be called upon to return the acknow- 
ledgments of the Association not only to the 
ladies who have honored the meetings by their 
presence, but to those who have contributed to 
their Scientific Transactions. I beg leave, Sir, 
to submit the following motion :— 


| 





Resolved, that the thanks of the American 
| Association for the Advancement of Science be 
given to the ladies who have honored the meet- 
‘ings of the Association with their attendance. 


The question on this resolution was put by the 
| President, and it was carried unanimously. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


CHRISTMAS. 





It is a privilege of which we gladly avail our- 


| selves, to send off a “merry Christmas” to each of our 


subscribers in the last pages of our December number, 


|ey of steam, in time for the annual festivity. Our readers 
in Paris, (and we have many in that far-distant metropo- 
lis,) will get our benison before the jeu de Noél is perform- 
ed. Those who dwell in the far west, by the waters of 
| the great Lakes, and in the dark forests of Minesota, will 
also be assured of our good wishes over the game-dinner 
of Christmas day. Certain New England friends who 
stoutly maintain the orthodoxy of the blessed season in 
the face of Thanksgiving frolics, and hold to the doctrine 
of mince-pies as opposed to pumpkins, will accept and 
return, we trust. our cordial gratulations on the approach 
of the holiday period. And upon some good people on 
the borders of our sister Republic, who have helped to 
extend the Messenger among their fellow-citizens of Texas 
we shall come down, (without a failure of the mail,) with 
our “merry Christmas” on the eve of the “ witching and 
hallowed time.” Gentle readers, to one and all we say 
Benedicite ! 


THE YEAR BOOKS. 


It was Leigh Hunt, we believe, who said in 
December “ How pleasant it is to have fires again!’’ This 
exclamation of the jolly old cockney-poet is suggestive of 
in-door comfort in every shape, not only of ruddy hearth- 
stones, but of small, well-furnished parlors, of great arm- 
chairs, and of the companionship of the annuals. The 
sight of acentre-table covered with these resplendent vol- 





umes, arrayed in the leather of Morocco and gleaming 
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with the purple of Tyre, goes far to reconcile us to the | 
notion that we live in a highly enlightened age of the | 
world. What would our respected progenitors of the last | 
century say, could they behold the dazzling books with | 
which we now adorn our sitting-rooms! Indeed, what | 
would the old Athenians, who walked among architectu- | 
ral triumphs that mankind has ever since vainly endeav- | 
ored to imitate, say of these intellectual toys, could they | 
rise from their graves and visit the book-shops of Broad- | 
way! Did Pericles have it in his power to make Aspasia | 
such a present as the Drawing Room Scrap Book? Were 

there any Books of Beauty to preserve in line-engraving 

the features of Cleopatra? We are seriously of opinion 

that if we were called upon to say in what respect the 

nineteenth century most excels the age of Grecian supre- 

macy, we should pass by the telegraph and the rail-car, and 

mention the exceeding perfection to which the art of book- 

making has been brought. 

In saying this we allude more especially to the 
English publications, for in all the essentials of ex- 
cellence in this department, John Bull is very far be- 
fore us. We should advise our friends, therefore, who 
design making the customary interchange of tokens of 
affection, at the end of this year of grace, to get the 
London annuals, as.“books which are books.” Among 
the vast multitude of glittering quartos and folios from the 
American press with which the tables of the booksellers 
are loaded, for 1850, we have seen few that deserve special 
commendation and these few are not, strictly speaking, of 
the class of annuals. We mention such as we think meri- 
torious. 


A beautiful volume is the new edition of the Poems of | 


Amelia, from the press of Appleton & Co. The golden 
cadences of Mrs. Welby’s song are too familiar to the ears 
of our readers to demand our praise, so that we need only 
say that the present edition is a most worthy and accepta- 
ble one. A few very choice engravings, from designs by 
Weir, set off the sweet numbers of our favorite poetess. 

The same publishers present a sumptuous volume in 
the “Women of the Old and New Testament,” richly 
bound in styles from the antique. The engravings are 
very well executed, but we should have preferred, in the 
treatment of the subjects, a closer imitation of the Italian 
masters, as in the Madonnaof Raphael in the Frontispiece, 
We most cordially commend the volume to the pretty- 
book-purchasing community. 

Putnam, never backward in his branch of the arts, gives 
us a large batch of elegantly illustrated gift-books,—The 
Tales of a Traveller, Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, and Mrs. Ellet’s ‘Family 
Pictures from the Bible,’ with designs by Darley, Maclise 


harness, surrounded by a large multitude, assembled to do 
him honor in the city of his early manhood, the metropo- 
lis of his native State. Those who were present will not 
readily forget it. Conspicuous on that occasion was a 
young soldier, distinguished by gallant service and a se- 
vere wound in the war with Mexico, whom Gen. Scott had 
honored with the confidential relation of aid-de-camp. In 
a late number of the Literary World we find a poem in- 
scribed to this gentleman, which will be read with interest 
by those who know him. 


To Brevet Caprain Scuuyxier HAmILTon. 


“ Mira il favorecido del Dios.”* 


It was not superstition’s breath 

That thus dispelled the fear of death ; 

Those words the aged chief bequeathed, 

In memory’s garland should be wreathed 

To nerve thy soul in battle’s strife, 

And shield it from the wiles of life. 

“Favored of God!” does his right arm 

A chosen few protect from harm ? 

Can a frail mortal win by prayer, 

The blessing of his partial care? 

Those who have never wandered far 

From childhood’s high and cloudless star ; 

Whose primal love has kept its glow, 

Who’ ve held their birthright pure below ; 

The meek, the trustful, and the brave 

Are nearer God than this world’s slave ; 

Their life, thus charmed by noble zeal, 

Wards evil off like tempered steel : 

For self-possession, faith and skill 

(The great preservatives from ill)— 

Live in a soul where justice reigns, 

And Honor more than Law restrains. 

“Favored of God!”—O let this be 

A holy watchword unto thee!— 

A sign that thou art pledged to wear 

immunities which angels share, 

Won on the earth in thy first youth, 

By loyalty to Nature's truth ?— 
THEKLA. 








One of the most touching of the compositions 
of poor Poe, is the Sonnet to his mother-in-law. It bears 
| the impress of sincere feeling and seems to have been writ- 
/ten in his better moments, when his spirit returning from 
“the misty mid-region of Weir” and the companionship of 
the Ghouls, betrayed that touch of nature which makes 


and other eminent artists. The Illustrated Sketch-Book, | the whole world kin. Here is the Sonnet— 


published last year, met with so large a sale, that Mr. 
Putnam brings out a new edition of it to accompany those 
above mentioned. We must notice also a really superb 
book published by Putnam, the “ Lays of the Western 
World,” which is highly creditable to the country, and is, 
perhaps, the very best of the flowering chrysanthemums 
of literature. 





Every now and then we have a gala-day of | 


of pomp and parade, in our quiet little city of Richmond, 
which affords the daily press a capital opportunity for a 
good local paragraph. One such has recently occurred. 
That great chiettain, General Winfield Scott, was receiv- 
ed by the military and citizens of Richmond, on Tuesday 
13th November. The reception took place in the south- 
ern portico of the capitol, where an address of welcome 
was made by Wm. H. Macfarland, Esq., to which Gen. 
Scott responded in becoming terms. It was a brave sight, 
an autumnal sun shining down on that old warrior in his 


~ 


wo 


ONNET TO MY Moruer. 


Because the angels in the Heavens above, 
Devoutly singing unto one another, 

Can find amid their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of “ mother,” 

Therefore by that sweet name I long have called you ; 
You who are more than mother unto me, 

Filling my heart of hearts, where God installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother—my own mother, who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 


* When severely wounded, Capt. Hamilton was taken 
to a hamlet near Monterey, where the Alcalde, observing 
the impress of a bullet on the button of his coat, assem- 
bling the children of the village around him, exclaimed—~— 
“Mira el favorecido del Dios!”—Behold one favored of 





God. 
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Are mother to the dead I loved so dearly, 

Are thus more precious than the one I knew, 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul life. 


It is a melancholy thing to know that this lady has 
been left in the most destitute circumstances by the death 
of her son-in-law. We trust that “ the humane and chari- 
table”’ (as the advertisements of the Morning Post have it) 
will respond to the appeal that has already been made in 
her behalf, and we ask “the Brothers Cheeryble”’ of Amer- 
ica (our faith is firm in the existence of such an amiable 
pair) to extend to her such relief as in the kindness of 
their hearts they shall think consonant with the dictates 
of philanthropy. It is a case calling for the exercise of 
that religion which we are assured is “ pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father.” 

Those persons who desire to contribute to so noble a 
charity as this may make remittances to N. P. Willis Esq. 
Office of the Home Journal, New York City, who will ap- 
ply the receipts to the immediate relief of Mrs. Clemm. 


It is with sad feelings indeed that we copy the 
following announcement from the Southern Literary Ga- 
zette. 


DIED. 


In Charleston, S. C. on the morning of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, after a protracted illness, Mary Elizabeth Lee, in 
whose beautiful character many of the virtues that adorn 
humanity were blended, and where meekness and humility 
shone pre-eminently. Her death has left a vacancy in 
the hearts of her loved and loving friends, which only 
time can fill up. To her immediate and devoted relatives 
her loss is irreparable. “'The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


Miss LEE was a daughter of William Lee Esq., and a 
niece of the late Judge Thomas Lee of Charleston, 8S. C. 
She contributed frequently to the best magazines of the 
country, both in prose and verse, and was an especial fa- 
vorite with the readers of the Messenger, who will recol- 
lect the fine poetical talent developed in the Indian’s Re- 
venge, a Legend of Toccoa, in Four Parts, which was pub- 
lished in the 12th volume. 

But a few days before this lovely being passed into the 
heavenly land, another spirit “ whose lips o’erflowed with 
song,” was called away to her final rest. Miss Mary G. 
WELLS, well known for her graceful contributions to the 
Messenger, died in Philadelphia on the 2nd of September 
last. Her disease was pulmonary consumption, that dis- 
tressing malady which seems to be the chosen guise in 
which the dread angel approaches the fairest and meekest 
of earth’s creatures. She lingered seven months, bearing 
her sufferings with the most affecting resignation, and 
looking with such tranquil composure for the last great 
change, that she herself chose a spot in the Cemetery of 
Laurel Hill as the receptacle of her earthly remains. There 
they now repose. 

Thus, one by one, fall away the blossoms that adorn the 
rugged path of our earthly pilgrimage. Of the two kin- 
dred spirits whose decease we have just recorded, we may 
say, in the significant image of Bryant’s elegiac verses, 
that it was meet that they should perish with the flowers, 
for their lives were assimilated to the radiant sphere to 
which they have taken flight, and they walked on earth 
as in the land of Beulah, catching at times bright glimp- 
ses of the Delectable Mountains. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





Repsurn: His First Voyage. Being the Sailor-Boy 
Confessions and Reminiscences of the Son of a Gentle- 
man, in the Merchant Service. By Herman Melville, 
anthor of “ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and “Mardi.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


If this volume be an imaginary narrative then is it the 
most life-like and natural fiction since Robinson Crusoe’s 
account of his life on the island of Juan Fernandez. Mr. 
Melville has made ample amends in Redburn for the gro- 
tesqueness and prolixity of his last work, “ Mardi,” which 
we found it impossible to read through. No one, we 
undertake to say, can find in this sailor-boy confession 
any incident that might not have happened—nay, that has 
not the air of strict probability. The descriptions of life 
before the mast, of the sailor boarding-houses in Liver- 
pool, of dock service and forecastle usages, are well-drawn 
and sometimes remind us of Smollett. For the purpose 
of introducing a few passages, we give an outline of the 
narrative. 

Wellingborough Redburn, the son of a bankrupt mer- 
chant, living with his mother, then a widow, on the banks 
of the Hudson, resolves to go to sea. Carrying this. res- 
olution into efiect he ships on board the Highlander, a first 
class merchantman, for Liverpool. Being quite a boy he 
meets with little consideration at the hands of the crew 
and begins to discover that the bunk of a ship (like a 
newly macadamized road to a light carriage) is not 
“what it’s cracked up to be.” His ideas of the captain 
in particular are greatly modified. He had seen that offi- 
cial all courtesy and suaviter-in-modo at the time he 
signed his articles in New York. At sea he was quite 
another sort of person. Redburn, with the utmost sim- 
plicity, designed making a social call on the captain in 
his cabin, encouraged by his affable manner on shore. 
This is his account of the matter, told with exquisite 
naivete— 


“ When two or three days had passed without the cap- 
tain’s speaking to me in any way, or sending word into 
the forecastle that he wished me to drop into the cabin to 
pay my respects, I began to think whether I should not 
make the first advances, and whether indeed he did not 
expect it of me, since I was but a boy, and he a man; and 
perhaps that might have been the reason why he had not 
spoken to me yet, deeming it more proper and respectful 
for me to address him first. I thought he might be of- 
fended, too, especially if he were a proud man, with ten- 
der feelings. So one evening, a little before sundown, in 
the second dog-watch, when there was no more work to 
be done, I concluded to call and see him. 

“ After drawing a bucket of water, and having a good 
wash, to get off some of the chicken-coop stains, I went 
down into the forecastle to dress myself as neatly as I 
could. I put on a white shirt in place of my red one, and 
got into a pair of cloth trowsers instead of my duck ones, 
and put on my new pumps, and then carefully brushing 
my shooting jacket I put that on over all, so that upon 
the whole I made quite a genteel figure, at least for a 
forecastle, though I would not have looked so well in a 
drawing-room. 

“ When the sailors saw me thus employed, they did not 
know what to make of it, and wanted to know whether I 
was dressing to go ashore; I told them no, for we were 
then out of sight of land; but that | was going to pay my 
respects to the captain. Upon which they all laughed 
and shouted, as if I were a simpleton ; though there seem- 
ed nothing so very simple in going to make an evening 
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call upon my friend. Then some of them tried to dissuade 
me, saying I was green and raw: but Jackson, who was 
looking on, cried out with a hideous grin— Let him 
go, let him go, men—he is a nice boy. Lethim go; the 
captain has some nuts and raisins for him.’ And so he 
was going on, when one of his violent fits of coughing 
seized him, and he was almost choked. 


“ As I was about leaving the forecastle, 1 happened to 
look at my hands, and seeing them stained all over of a 
deep yellow, for that morning the mate had set mé to tar- 
ring some strips of canvass for the rigging, I thought it 
would never do to present myself before a gentleman that 
way ; so for want of kids, I slipped on a pair of woollen 
mittens, which my mother had knit for me to carry to sea. 
As I was putting them on, Jackson asked me whether he 
shouldn’t call a carriage; and another bade me not to 
forget to present his best respects to the skipper. I left 
them all tittering, and coming on deck was passing the 
cook-house, when the old cook called after me, saying I 
had forgot my cane. 

“ But I did not heed their impudence, and was walking 
straight towards the cabin-door on the quarter-deck, when 
the chief mate met me. I touched my hat, and was pas- 





sing him, when, after staring at me till I thought his eyes 


book with seventeen plates, executed in the highest style 
of art; this precious book was next to useless. Yes, the 
thing that had guided the father, could not guide the son. 
And I sat down on a shop step, and gave loose to medi- 
tation. 

“Here, now, oh, Wellingborough, thought I, learn a 
lesson and never forget it. This world, my boy, is a mov- 
ing world ; its Riddough’s Hotels are forever being pulled 
down; it never stands still; and its sands are forever 
shifting. This very harbor of Liverpool is gradually fil- 
ling up, they say; and who knows what your son (if you 
ever have one) may behold, when he comes to visit Liver- 
pool, as long after you as you come after his grandfather. 
And, Wellingborough, as your father’s guide-book is no 
guide for you, neither would yours (could you afford to 
buy a modern one to day) be a true guide to those who 
come after you. Guide-books, Wellingborough, are the 
least reliable books in all literature; and nearly all litera- 
ture, in one sense, is made up of guide-books. Old ones 
tell us the way our fathers went, through the thorough- 
fares and courts of old ; but how few of those former places 
can their posterity trace, amid avenues of modern erec- 
tions; to how few is the old guide-book now a clew! 
Every age makes its own guide-books, and the old ones 
are used for waste paper. But there is one Holy Guide- 


would burst out, he all at once caught me by the collar, | Book, Wellingborough, that will never lead you astray, 
and with a voice of thunder, wanted to know what I) if you but follow it aright; and some noble monuments 
meant by playing such tricks aboard a ship that he was that remain, though the pyramids crumble. 

mate of? I told him to let go of me or I would complain “ But though I rose from the door-step a sadder and a 
to my friend the captain, whom | intended to visit that! wiser boy, and though my guide-book had been stripped 
evening. Upon this he gave me such a whirl round that! of jts reputation for infallibility, I did not treat with con- 
I thought the Gulf Stream was in my head; and then| 


shoved me forward, roaring out I know not what. 
while the sailors were all standing round the windlass 
looking aft, mightily tickled. 


“Seeing I could not effect my object that night, I thought | 
it best to defer it for the present; and returning among | 


the sailors, Jackson asked me how I had found the cap- 
tain, and whether the next time I went, I would not take 
a friend along and introduce him. 


Mean- | 





“The upshot of this business was, that before I went to | 


sleep that night, I felt well satisfied that it was not cus-| : 
| every morning. 


I began to have an inkling of the fact that I had pes step, lifting their ponderous hoofs like royal Siam ele- 


tomary for sailors to call on the captain in the cabin; and 


like a fool; but it all arose from my ignorance of sea 
usages.” 


The Jackson here mentioned is the petty tyrant of the 
forecastle, who maltreats his inferiors and exercises a hard 
sway over Redburn. 

After a thirty days’ passage the Highlander at last 


hauls up in Prince’s Dock, Liverpool, and Redburn goes | 


ashore to look about him. After getting comfortably in- 
stalled at the “Baltimore Clipper,” a nautical caravansera, 
he takes a turn of the town assisted by an old guide-book 
which his father had purchased on a visit to Liverpool 
many years before. The book of course is superannuated, 
antediluvian, and our young hero is sensibly affected in 
not being able to find the haunts of the father as marked 
down in it. All attempts to discover a certain Riddough’s 
Hotel, whereat his father had lodged, proving fruitless, he 
speculates on it as follows— 


“Then, indeed, a new light broke in upon me concern- 
ing my guide-book; and all my previous dim suspicions 
were almost confirmed. It was nearly half a century be- 
hind the age! and no more fit to guide me about the town 
than the map of Pompeii. 

“Tt wasa sad, a solemn, and a most melancholy thought. 
The book on which I had so much relied; the book in 
the old morocco cover; the book with the cocked-hat 
corners; the book full of fine old family associations ; the 


Vor. XV—96 


tumely or disdain, those sacred pages which had once 
been a beacon to my sire.” 


Redburn begins to observe critically the sights of Liv- 
erpool and tocomment thereupon. His reflections on the 
draught-horses are quite philosophical : 


“Among all the sights of the docks, the noble truck- 
horses are not the least striking to a stranger. They are 
large and powerful brutes, with such sleek and glossy 
coats, that they look as if brushed and put on by a valet 
They march with a slow and stately 


phants. Thou shalt not lay stripes upon the Roman citi- 
zens ; for their docility is such, they are guided without 
rein or lash; they go or come, halt or march on, at a 
whisper. So grave, dignified, gentlemanly,and courteous 
did the fine truck-horses look—so full of calm intelligence 
and sagacity, that often I endeavored to get into conver- 
sation with them, as they stood in contemplative attitudes 
while their loads were preparing. But all I could get 
from them was the mere recognition of a friendly neigh ; 
though I would stake much upon it that, could I have 
spoken in their language, I would have derived from them 
a good deal of valuable information touching the docks, 
where they passed the whole of their dignified lives. 
“There are unknown worlds of knowledge in brutes; 
and whenever you mark a horse, or a dog, with a peculi- 
arly mild, calm, deep-seated eye, be sure he is an Aristotle 
ora Kant, tranquilly speculating upon the mysteries in 
man. No philosophers so thoroughly comprehend us as 
dogs and horses. They see through us at a glance. And 
after all, what is a horse, but aspecies of four-footed dumb 
man, in a leathern overall, who happens to live upon oats, 
and toils for his masters, half-requited or abused, like the 
biped hewers of wood and drawers of weter! But there 
is a touch of divinity even in brutes, and a special halo 
about a horse, that should forever exempt him from indig- 
nities. As for those majestic, magisterial truck-horses of 





the docks, I would as soon think of striking a judge on 
the bench, as to lay violent hand upon their holy hides. 
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“Tt is wonderful what loads their majesties will conde- 
scend to draw. The truck is a large square platform, on 
four low wheels; and upon this the lumpers pile bale 
after bale of cotton, as if they were filling a large ware- 
house, and yet a procession of three of these horses will 
tranquilly walk away with the whole.” 


We should like to quote the passage descriptive of Red- 
burn’s stroll into the country and his evening meal with 
the hospitable cottager and his three rosy-cheeked daugh- 
ters, which stands in striking relief to the melodra- 
matic midnight trip to London with Harry Bolton, but 
we have no room for it. We must be getting back 
with Redburn on his return voyage with its tragic inci- 
dents, one of which we copy, passing by the thrilling 
transcript of the pestilence in the steerage. Our quota- 
tion, (the last we can make,) is the death of Jackson, who 
has long labored under an incurable consumption. 


“*Off Cape Cod!’ said the steward, coming forward 
from the quarter-deck, where the captain had just been 
taking his noon observation ; sweeping the vast horizon 
with his quadrant, like a dandy circumnavigating the 
dress-circle of an amphitheater with his glass. 

“ Off Cape Cod! and in the shore-bloom that came to 
us—even from that desert of sand-hillocks—methought I 
could almost distinguish the fragrance of the rose-bush 
my sisters and I had planted, in our far inland garden at 
home. Delicious odors are those of our mother Earth; 
which like a flower-potset with a thousand shrubs, greets 
the eager voyager from afar. 

“The breeze was stiff, and so drove us along that we 
turned over two broad, blue furrows from our bows, as we 
plowed the watery prairie. By night it was a reef-top- 
sail-breeze ; but so impatient was the captain to make his 
port before a shift of wind overtook us, that even yet we 
carried a maintop-gallant-sail, though the light mast 
sprung like a switch. 

“In the second dog-watch, however, the breeze became 
such, that at last the order was given to douse the top- 
gallant-sail, and clap a reef into all three top-sails. 

“While the men were settling away the halyards on 
deck, and before they had begun to haul out the reef- 
tackles, to the surprise of several, Jackson came up from 
the forecastle, and, for the first time in four weeks or more, 
took hold of a rope. 

“Like most seamen, who during the greater part of a 
voyage, have been off duty from sickness, he was, per- 
haps. desirous, just previous to entering port, of remind- 
ing the captain of his existence, and also that he expect- 
ed his wages ; but, alas! his wages proved the wages of 
sin. 

“ At no time could he better signalize his disposition to 
work than upon an occasion like the present ; which gen- 
erally attracts every soul on deck, from the captain to the 
child in the steerage. 

“ His aspect was damp and death-like ; the blue hollows 
of his eyes were like vaults full of snakes; and issuing 
so unexpectedly from his dark tomb in the forecastle, he 
looked like a man raised from the dead. 

“ Before the sailors had made fast the reef-tackle, Jack- 
son was tottering up the rigging; thus getting the start of 
them, and securing his place at the extreme weather-end 
of the topsail-yard—which in reefing is accounted the post 
of honor. For it was one of the characteristics of this 
man, that though when on duty he would shy away from 
mere dull work in a calm, yet in tempest-time he always 
claimed the van, and would yield it to none; and this, 
perhaps, was one cause of his unbounded dominion over 
the men. 

“Soon we were all strung along the main-topsail yard ; 
the ship rearing and plunging under us, like a runaway 











steed; each man griping his reef-point, and sideways 
leaning, dragging the sail over toward Jackson whose bu- 
siness it was to confine the reef corner to the yard. 

“ His hat and shoes were off; and he rode the yard-arm 
end, leaning backward to the gale, and pulling at earing- 
rope, like a bridle. At all times, this is a moment of fran- 
tic exertion with sailors, whose spirits seem then to par- 
take of the commotion of the elements, as they hang in 
the gale, between heaven and earth; and then it is too, 
that they are the most profane. 

“*Haul out to windward!’ coughed Jackson, with a 
blasphemous cry, and he threw himself back with a vio- 
lent strain upon the bridle in his hand. But the wild 
words were hardly out of his mouth, when his hands 
dropped to his side, and the bellying sail was spattered 
with a torrent of blood from his lungs. 

“As the man next him stretched out his arm to save, 
Jackson fell headlong from the yard, and with a long 
seethe, plunged like a diver into the sea. 

“It was when the ship had rolled to windward, which, 
with the long projection of the yard-arm over the side, 
made him strike far out upon the water. His fall was 
seen by the whole upward-gazing crowd on deck, some 
of whom were spotted with the blood that trickled down 
the sail, while they raised a spontaneous cry, so shrill and 
wild that a blind man might have known something deadly 
had happened. 

“ Clutching our reef-points, we hung over the stick, and 
gazed down to the one white, bubbling spot, which had 
closed over the head of our shipmate ; but the next minute 
it was brewed into the common yeast of the waves and 
Jackson never arose. We waited a few minutes, expect- 
ing an order to descend, haul back the fore-yard, and 
man the boat; but instead of that, the next sound that 
greeted us was, ‘ Bear a hand, and reef away, men!’ from 


' the mate. 


“Indeed, upon reflection, it would have been idle to at- 
tempt to save Jackson; for besides that he must have 
been dead, ere he struck the sea—and if he had not been 
dead then, the first immersion must have driven his soul 
from his lacerated lungs—our jolly-boat would have taken 
full fifteen minutes to launch into the waves.” 


Our readers will be satisfied after the extracts we have 
given that Redburn is no ordinary book. We trust Mr. 
Melville may write many more such, and let Polynesia 
alone in future, as a field that he has himself fully ex- 
hausted. We have had enough of Babbalanja and the 
anthropopagi generally and we regard /a belle sauvage 
as a young lady who has had her day. 

Redburn is for sale by Morris and Brother. 


THe Monuments oF Ecypt; or Egypt a Witness for the 
Bible. By Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. With 
Notes of a Voyage up the Nile by an American. New 
York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. London : 
John Murray. M.DCCC.L. 


Dr. Hawks has rendered a real and valuable service to 
literature and to religion in the compilation of the present 
volume,—we say compilation, because he disclaims all 
pretension to originality in the preface. His object has 
been to collect into a simple and intelligible compend, the 
results of the research of all the most enlightened explo- 
rers of the wide field of Egyptian archeology. In this 
design he has been abundantly successful. Indeed no 
one united in himself so many requisites for the accom- 
plishment of the task as Dr. Hawks. A man of profound 
learning and most refined taste, he had visited in person 
the ruins and monuments which are the subject of the 
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present inquiry, and with their appearance fresh in his 
memory, he was peculiarly well fitted to sum up the evi- 
dence of earlier visiters. The interest which still invests 
the land of the pyramids, and makes the shattered sculp- 
tures of Thebes eloquent of a remote grandeur, will ren- 
der the labors of Dr. Hawks acceptable to all; while the 
Christian world will receive with thanks a learned and 
truthful exposition, tending to illustrate and confirm the re- 
cord of the Scriptures. Not the least readable portion of 
the work is the account of a “Voyage up the Nile” du- 
ring 1848 and 1849, by an intelligent American gentleman 
whose name is not given. 

The style of the publication is very excellent, being uni- 
form with “Layard’s Nineveh,” recently issued from the 


same establishment. The book is for sale by Nash & 
Woodhouse. 


THE Four Gospets; Arranged as a Practical Family 
Commentary, for every day in the Year. By the author 
of “The Peep of Day,” &c., &c., &c. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : 
Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut street. M.DCCC.L. 


It is enough to say of this excellent publication that it 





comes forth in the beautiful typography of the Appletons 
and under the editorial auspices of a learned and eloquent 
divine, the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York City. It will be found an 
instructive companion to the study of that saddest and 
most touching of all histories narrated in the sublime re- 
cord of the Evangelists. 

The book is illustrated with twelve steel engravings and 
is for sale by Morris & Brother, and Harrold & Murray, 


Tue History or ALFRED THE GREAT, by Jacob Ab- 
bott. With Engravings. New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


Again we congratulate our little friends on their good 
fortune in having within their reach the story of a great 
monarch told in the agreeable style of Mr. Abbott. We 
have already taken occasion to express ourselves in warm 
terms of praise with regard to Mr. Abbott’s historical se- 
ries, and can only say of the present volume that it is, in 
all respects,excellent. We are not surprised to learn that 
the sale of these histories has been unprecedented. 

The History of Alfred the Great may be obtained of 
Morris & Brother. 


Evenines at Wooptawy. By Mrs. Ellett, author of 
“ The Women of the Revolution.” New York: Baker 
and Scribner. 1849. 


We have here an agreeable collection of German le- 
gends, introduced to us through the medium of a pleasant 
little fiction, which supposes them to have been read out 
to the family circle of the Guions at Woodlawn, by acer- 
tain Professor Azele, deeply versed in continental litera- 
ture. The translations are very spirited and faithful, em- 
bracing selections from Grimm, Hoffman, La Motte Fou- 
qué and other distinguished German writers. Mrs. Ellet, 
who is one of our most entertaining writers, will receive 
the thanks of all those who read to be amused, for her pres- 
ent tasteful addition to the domain of English fiction. 
For sale by Morris & Brother. 


Tue Pitot; A Tale of the Sea. By the author of “ The 
Spy,” “ Pioneers,” &c., &c. Revised, corrected, and 
Illustrated with a new Introduction, Notes, etc. By the 
Author. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
1849, 


It is now twenty-six years since the original publication 
of “The Pilot,’ and in the mean time, a host of far less 
worthy volumes has supplied the wants of the reader of 
romance; so that the new edition will have all the fresh- 
ness of novelty to the present generation. We know 
many old gentlemen too, who have declared their intention 
of reviving their early impressions of Mr. Cooper by read- 
ing over his first and best writings, now that they can do 
so, without fatiguing the eyesight, in the fair, clear print 
of Mr. Putnam’s library copies. 

“ The Pilot” may be obtained of Messrs. Nash & Wood- 
house. 


AppreEss “on THE VALUE OF Writine,” Delivered be- 
fore the Society of Alumni of the University of Virginia, 
at their Annual meeting, June 29th 1849. By GrorcE 
E. Dasyngey. Charlottesville: Printed by O. S. Allen 
and Co. 1849. 


It is a proud thing for our State University that, before 
she has attained a quarter of a century, she can point to 
such men as Mr. Dabney among her foster-children. It 
is gratifying, too, to see one who is identified, as it were, 
with the interests of another institution of learning, recog- 
nizing the filial obligation by lending interest to her an- 
niversary. We had the good fortune to hear the address 
of Mr. Dabney, which now lies before us in printed form, 
and the favorable impression made upon us by the happy 
manner and musical voice of the orator has been con- 
firmed in the perusal of it. We have seldom seen the 
“Value of Writing” so clearly and elegantly announced. 
Mr. Dabney’s style is singularly chaste and pure, free 
from the affectation of “ fine-writing” and yet sufficiently 
adorned with the graces of the rhetorician. 


Los Grineos: or, An Insipe View or Mexico anD 
Cauirornia, With Wanderings in Peru, Chili and 
Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise, U.S. N. New York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


We have an objection to make, in limine, to the volume 
before us, of a very serious nature, that whereas having 
read in the preface that Los Gringos is the Anglo-Span- 
ish designation for greenhorns, we proceeded in the confi- 
dent expectation of being amused with the blunders and 
escapades of a land-lubber at sea and in “ foreign parts,” 
and found only a very graphic and entertaining account 
of the adventures of a naval officer who was not green at 
all, but on the contrary exceedingly sharp and possessing 
a charming insouciance the wide world over. Lieut. Wise 
we should take to be a capital compagnon du voyage, full 
of animal spirits under all circumstances, prepared for all 
the emergencies of service, ready to clear decks either for 
an engagement or a bal dansé, and not backward in pay- 
ing his devoirs, (if we may be pardoned another Galli- 
cism,) to the softer sex 


from China to Peru. 





We have spent some pleasant moments in the perusal of 
his volume, which is written in a careless, conversational, 





unambitious quarter-deck style that one cannot except to 
even in the most critical mood. A vast deal of useful 
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knowledge may be gathered from Lieut. Wise’s narrative |THE AMERICAN ALmaNnac and Repository of Useful 


relating to California and the islands of the Pacific, and we 
think the author fairly entitled to the praise awarded by 
Horace to him who mixes the agreeable with the instruct- 
ive. 


The book is for sale by Morris & Brother. 


Tue Sacrep Ports or EnGitanp anp America, From 
the Earliest to the Present Time. Edited by Rufus W. 
Griswold. Illustrated with Fine Steel Engravings. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1850. 


We are glad to see a new and improved edition of this 
tasteful compilation. The devotional poetry it contains 
has been selected with great judgment by Dr. Griswold, 
and the typography and embellishments of the volume are 
very beautiful. 

It may be obtained at the bookstores of Nash & Wood- 
house, Harrold & Murray, and Morris & Brother. 


THE JEFFERSON Monument Macazine. Conducted by 
the Students of the University of Virginia. November, 
1849. Charlottesville, Va. James Alexander. 


The November number of this neat little publication is 
before us. We have looked over its contents with some 
care, and so far as we are able to judge, it exhibits a grati- 
fying improvement upon either of the former magazines 








“ conducted by the Students of the University.” We hope | 


that this work, which is prosecuted for the laudable pur- 
pose of providing a fund for the erection of a monument 
to the “Father” of the institution, will, in reality as in 
name, be “conducted by the Students of the University” 
and not merely by a few designated as the Editorial Com- 
mittee. We well recollect, (and we must say, hec memini 
non juvat,) that in the days of the Collegian, it was the 
habit of the body of the students to leave the entire work 
of the magazine to the five unhappy individuals who had 
been chosen as Editors, and to play the critic upon their 
performances afterwards, as each monthly number ap- 
peared. We trust our successors will manage these things 
better. Among three hundred and twenty young gentle- 
men engaged in the study of the liberal sciences, (we re- 
joice at this large number,) there should certainly be tal- 
ent enough to make a monthly magazine of the highest 
excellence. 

The articles in the present number of the “ Jefferson 
Monument Magazine” are varied and pleasing. We are 
glad to see in it a just and discriminating review of the 
poems of P. P. Cooke. 


THE OLp Wortp: Or Scenes and Cities in Foreign 
Lands. By William Furniss. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1849. 


So much have been written on the subject of European 
travel of late years that the success of a work of this 
character depends altogether upon the point of view from 
which the author regards the countries described. Mr. 
Furniss seems to have gone over the route, as Cesar went 
into Gaul, summa diligentia, with great haste, and also, 
as the old joke renders it, on the top of a diligence. His 
sketches, however, are agreeable and never tire the reader. 
The work is well-printed and embellished with wood-cuts 
and an excellent map of Europe. 

For sale by Morris & Brother, Nash & Woodhouse, 
and Harrold & Murray. 





Knowledge for the year 1850. Boston: Charles C. Lit- 
tle and James Brown. 


The character of this most excellent publication is well 
set forth in the title. Itis a “ Repository of Useful Knowl- 
edge for the year 1850” containing not merely the ordi- 
nary astronomical calculations of Almanacs, but every 
thing in the way of statistics that is desirable to know of 
the commercial interests of the country, together with 
accurate lists of the officers of Government in the De- 
partments of State, War, Treasury, Navy and Interior, 
the posture of our foreign relations, etc.,ete. Noone who 
wishes to have at hand the most reliable facts in connec- 


| tion with the progress of the United States should be 


without this valuable compendium. Persons residing in 

the country can obtain it free of postage by remitting one 

Dollar to the publishers, Little and Brown, Boston. 
Morris & Brother have it for sale in Richmond. 


Tue Brstxe. A Book ror tHE WorLD. An Address 
Delivered before the Cadet’s Bible Society of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, May Ist, 1849. By B. M. 
Smith, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Staunton, 
Va. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 1849. 


This is a short and well written address. It presents 
in rapid view the claims of the sacred volume upon the 
consideration of the world, as a book of history, a teacher 
of great principles, a conservator of human interests and 
a patron of learning. Mr. Smith has done well in con- 
senting to the publication of this address which he tells 
us in the preface was written with no view to its appear- 
ance in print. 


SouTHERN AND WESTERN TRAVELLER’s Guipe. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1849. 


The want of such a publication as this has long been 
felt. The Southern and Western traveller will find this 
Guide a most valuable vade mecum, containing the fullest 
and latest intelligence of the routes of travel, with excel- 
lent maps of all the principal cities and rivers. It is pub- 
lished at a very moderate price and may be obtained at all 
the bookstores. 


GerorceE P. Putnam has issued the first volume of the 
promised edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, 
and “ The Neighbors,”’ the first volume of a new edition of 
Miss Bremer’s works, published under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the charming Swedish novelist herself. 
Both of these books are of the choicest description as re- 
gards typography and outward appearance. “The Neigh- 
bors” contains an original preface, written by Miss Bre- 
mer, during her recent visit to Mr. Downing at Newburgh 
on the Hudson, together with a handsome portrait and 
autograph. It is enough to say of the edition of Gold- 
smith, that it is the only complete one ever published, and 
much to be preferred in externals to any from the presses 
of London or Paris. 


We are indebted to the obliging Richmond agents, 
Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, for copies of Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the Foreign Reviews, for the October quar- 
ter. 
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J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS AND BINDERS, 


121 Main Street, Ricnmonp, Va, 
Are Agents for the sale of 


Judge Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
Virginia. New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., $10. 


Howe’s History and Antiquities of Virginia. 100 
Engravings. 8vo. $3 50. 


Dr. Beach’s American Practice of Medicine, 
8vo., $5. Midwifery, $4 to 3 50, with 600 Plates. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Health, 8vo., $2—with 
plates, $2 50. Medical and Botanical Dictionary, 
8vo., $1 50. <A’ full assortment of Dr. Beach's 
Medicines always on hand. 


Dr. Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, 200 En- 
gravings, $1. First Part, 50 cents. 

Professor McGuffey’s (of the University of Vir- 
ginia) Eclectic Primer, 6 cents. Spelling-Book, 
12 cents. First Reader, 12cents. Second Read- 
er, 25 cents. Third Reader, 37 cents. Fourth 
Reader, 62 cents. Fifth or Rhetorical Guide, 87 
cents. 

Heman’s Reader for Female Schools. By T. 
S. Pinneo, A. M. M. D. Eclectic Series. $1. 

Professor Ray’s (of Woodward College, Ohio,) 
Eclectic First Arithmetic, 10 cents—Second, 20 
cents—Third, 37 cents. Key to Third Arithme- 
tic, 50 cents. 

Bannan’s New Columbian Primer, 6 cents. 

A Ticknor’s Tables or First Arithmetic, 6 cts.— 
Youths’ Columbian Calculator or 2nd ditto, 25 ets. 
The Columbian Calevlator or 3rd ditto, 37 cents. 

Copies of the above School-Books given to all 
Teachers who wish to introduce them into their 
schools. 

A liberal discount made to Booksellers, Teach- 
ers and others. 


IL? Books sent to us on commission, are fre- 


NASH & WOODHOUSE. 


139 Main Street-—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. ‘They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 
They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and fried them. ‘They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charleg Campbell's Introduction 


to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 





DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 
Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing duwn the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 7 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 





quently advertised and all other proper means used 
to effect sales. 


by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


REPUBLICATION OF 


























The London Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh Review, The 


North British Review, The Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


































The wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, renders it needless to say much in their 
praise. As lit@rary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now published ; 
while the political complexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not ofien found 
in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tery, Whig, and Radical— 
“Blackwood” and the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review’? Whig; and the 
** Wesminster Review” Radical. The * North British Review” is more of a religious character, hav- 
ing been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being conducted by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title only, is published in England under the title of 
the “ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two Reviews formerly pub- 
lished and reprinted under separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination, of 
uniting in one work the best features of both as heretofore issued. “ 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately % watrival by the British 


sieamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Black- 
wood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS FOR 1849. For any one of the four Reviews, - 





- $3 00 per annum. 


For any two do. - 5 00 do. 
For any three do. - . 7 00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, - 8 00 do. 
For Black wood’s Magazine, - - 3 00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 9 00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING.—Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on pay- 
ment of the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


" EARLY COPIES.—Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
secures to us early sheets of that work, by which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals. For 


this and other advantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, that we may be 
compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 


ig Something may therefore be gained by subscribing early. 


*,* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Pub- 
lishers, LEONARD SCOTT &-CO. 
79 Fulton Street, New York. Entrance in Gold st. 








THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


WTRESBAN SORTZRSHS, 
A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DELOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO LITERATURE & GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
STRICTLY NEUTRAL UPON ALL POLITICAL AND SECTARIAN QUESTIONS. 


i | Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by H. M. Garxanp, Jr. & Joun Donatpson, Editors 
an and Proprietors. 





Ss 


ps : Terms, Two Dollars a Year, in Advance. 


“ For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
bi Numpers may be had gratis by addressing (post paid,) Eprrors Western Continent, Baltimore, 
Maryland.” 

t September, 1848. 
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J.W. RANDOLPH & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS AND BINDERS, | 


121 Main Street, Ricumonp, Va. 


Are Agents for the sale of 


Judge Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of! 


9 


Virginia. New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., $10. 
Howe’s History and Antiquities of Virginia. 100 
Engravings. 8vo. $3 50. 


Dr. Beach’s American Practice of Medicine, 
8vo., $5. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Health, 8vo., $2—with 
plates, $2 50. 
8vo., $1 50. 
Medicines always on hand. 


Dr. Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, 200 En- 
gravings, $1. First Part, 50 cents. 

Professor McGuffey’s (of the University of Vir- 
ginia) Eclectic Primer, 6 cents. Spelling-Book, 
12 cents, First Reader, 12cents. Second Read- 
er, 25 cents. Third Reader, 37 cents. Fourth 
Reader, 62 cents. Fifth or Rhetorical Guide, 87 
cents. 


Heman’s Reader for Female Schools. By T. 
S. Pinneo, A. M. M. D. Eclectic Series. $1. 


Professor Ray’s (of Woodward College, Ohio,) 
Eclectic First Arithmetic, 10 cents—Second, 20 
cents—Third, 37 cents. Key to Third Arithme- 
tic, 50 cents. . 


Bannan’s New Columbian Primer, 6 cents. 


A Ticknor’s Tables or First Arithmetic, 6 cts.— 
Youths’ Columbian Calculator or 2nd ditto, 25 cts. 
The Columbian Calculator or 3rd ditto, 37 cents. 


Copies of the above School-Books given to all 
Teachers who wish to introduce them into their 
schools. 


A liberal discount made to Booksellers, Teach- 
ers and others. 


IL? Books sent to us on commission, are fre- 


Midwifery, $4 to 3 50, with 600 Plates. | 


Medical and Botanical Dictionary, | 


NASH & WOODHOUSE. 
139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical; Classical and Miscellaneous Buoks; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 

They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 


| the 
SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
/whose instruments have received the unqualified 
| approbation of some of the most distinguished 
| Composers, Professors and Amateurs i: this coun- 
try and Kurope—and from those who have bought 
land tried them. They are largely enge zed in this 


| branch of trade. 





| They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
ito the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 


A. MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & MORRIS. 


| Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer in 











Piano Fortes. 


A full assortment of Dr. Beach's | 


Is constantly supplied with the most important 
| publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

He publishes the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 

He is the agent for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicits an examination from pur- 
chasers. a 

FORTE PIANOS. 


He is also the agent for the sale of the Mag- 





quently advertised and all other proper means used | nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
to effect sales. 


‘4 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. | 
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REPUBLICATION OF 


The London Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh Review, The 


North British Review, The Westminster Review, aud Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, 


renders it needless to say much in their 
praise. 


As literary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now published ; 
while the political complexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found 


in works of a party character. 


They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Radical— 
** Blackwood” and the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review’ Whig; and the 
‘‘ Wesminster Review” Radical. ‘lhe ** North British Review” is more of a religious character, hav- 
ing been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being conducted by his son-in-Jaw, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its lite rary character is of the very highest order. 
The ‘* Westminster,” though reprinted under that tite only, is published in England under the title of 
the “ Foreiga Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two Reviews formerly pub- 
lished and reprinted under separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination, of 
uniting in one work the best features of both as heretofore issued. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately on their arrival by the British 


sieame ie, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Black- 
wood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS FOR 1849. [or any one of the four Reviews, 


- - $3 00 per annum. 
For any two do. - 5 00 do. 
For any three do. - - 7 00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, - 8 00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Mavazine, - - 3 00 do. 


For Blackwood and three Reviews - 9 00 do. 
for Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


do. 


CLUBBING.—Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on pay- 
ment of the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES.—Our late arrangement with the British publishers of 
secures to us early sheets of that work, 
hands of 


Slack wood’s Ms agazine, 
by whieh we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals. For 


this and other advantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, that we may be 
compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 


ic Something may therefore be gained by subscribing early. 
*,* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Pub 


lishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
79 Fulton Street, New York. Entrance in Gold st. 











THE NEW SERIES OF THE 
GWRStBAN SONLENaHS 
“A “SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO LITERATURE & GENERAL INTELLIG 
STRICTLY NEUTRAL UPON ALL POLITICAL AND 





ENCE. 
SECTARIAN QUESTIONS 
Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by H. M. Garuanp, Jr. & Joun Donaxpson, Editors 
and Proprietors. 

Terms, Two Dollars a Year, in Advance. 


‘¢ For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 


Numpers may be had gratis by addressing (post paid,) Eptrors Western Continent, Baltimore, 
Maryland.” 


September, 1848. 
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J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS AND BINDERS, 


121 Main Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 
Are Agents for the sale of 


Judge Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
Virginia. New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., $10. 


Howe's History and Antiquities of Virginia. 100 
Engravings. 8vo. $3 50. 


Dr. Beach’s American Practice of Medicine, 
8vo., $5. Midwifery, $4 to 3 50, with 600 Plates. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Health, 8vo., $2—with 
plates, $2 50. Medical and Botanical Dictionary, 
8vo., $1 50. A full assortment of Dr. Beach’s 
Medicines always on hand. 


Dr. Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, 200 En- 
gravings, $1. First Part, 50 cents. 

Professor McGuffey’s (of the University of Vir- 
ginia) Eclectic Primer, 6 cents. Spelling-Book, 
12 cents. First Reader, 12cents. Second Read- 
er, 25 cents. Third Reader, 37 cents. Fourth 
Reader, 62 cents. Fifth or Rhetorical Guide, 87 
cents. 

Heman’s Reader for Female Schools. By T. 
S. Pinneo, A. M. M. D. Eclectic Series. $1. 

Professor Ray’s (of Woodward College, Ohio,) 
Eclectic First Arithmetic, 10 cents—Second, 20 
cents—Third, 37 cents. Key to Third Arithme- 
tic, 50 cents. 

Bananan’s New Columbian Primer, 6 cents. 

A Ticknor’s Tables or First Arithmetic, 6 cts.— 
Youths’ Columbian Calculator or 2nd ditto, 25 cts. 
The Columbian Calculator or 3rd ditto, 37 cents. 

Copies of the above School-Books given to all 
Teachers who wish to introduce them into their 
schools. 

A liberal discount made to Booksellers, Teach- 
ers and others. 

I> Books sent to us on commission, are fre- 
quently advertised and all other proper means used 
to effect sales. 





NASH & WOODHOUSE. 
139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. ‘They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood’s Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh. and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
| pectable periodical published in the United States. 
| They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
ithe 





SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 

made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
|whose instruments have received the unqualified 
|approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Kurope—and from those who have dought 
and tried them. They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 


They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 


A. MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer in 
Piano Fortes. 

Is constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished.’ 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

He publishes the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Fate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


He is the agent for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicits an examination from pur- 
chasers. 





FORTE PIANOS. 


He is also the agent for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 
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~ BRITISH P PERIODIC AL LITERATU RE. 





REPUBLICATION OF 


The London Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh Review, The 
North British Rev lew, The Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, renders it needless to say much in their 
praise. As literary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now published ; 
while the political complexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found 
in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Radical— 
‘‘ Blackwood” and the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the « Edinburgh Review” Whig; and the 
“ Wesminster Review” Radical. The “ North British Review” is more of a religious character, hav- 
ing been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being conducted by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
The *“ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title only, is published in England under the title of 
the “ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two ‘Reviews formerly pub- 
lished and reprinted under separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination, of 
uniting in one work the best features of both as heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately on their arrival by the British 
sieamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Black- 
wood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS FOR 1849. 


For any one of the four Reviews, - - $3 00 per annum. 


For any two do. : 5 00 do. 
For any three do. . - 7 00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, - 8 00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, - - 3 00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 9 00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 do, 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING.—Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on pay- 
ment of the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES.—Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
secures to us early sheets of that work, by which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals. - For 
this and other advantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, that we may be 
compelled to raise the. price of the Magazine. 


iS Something may therefore be gained by subscribing early. 
*.* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Pub- 


lishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
79 Fulton Street, New York. Entrance in Gold st. 








THE NEW SERIES OF hbo 





mw GON TAT Se 
‘A et FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO LITERATURE & GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
STRICTLY NEUTRAL UPON ALL POLITICAL AND SECTARIAN QUESTIONS. 


Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by H. M. Garuann, Jr. & Joun Donatpson, Editors 
and Proprietors. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year, in Advance. 


“For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Koreign Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, 
we not only give spirit and freshness to it by 
many things which were excluded by a month’s 
delay, but while thus extending our scope and 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial 
part of our literary, historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New 
Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, 
and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, 
make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, and from the new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchants, Trayel- 
lers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world; 





so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection 
with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 
be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages and Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thusdo some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of ahealthy character. ‘The mental 
and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and by a large collection of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


TERMS. 


The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirrets & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Ke- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :— 


Four copies for - : $20 00 
Nine “ * . 40 00 
Twelve“ * - - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1848, handsomely bound, and packed in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. e 

Any volume may be had separately at two dol- 
lars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 





Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it 


may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers, 


to complete any broken volumes they may have, 
and thus greatly enhance their value. 


— 





Monthly parts.—F or such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers. In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 
a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


Tue following Lerrers on the plan and execution of the work have been received: 


Dear Sir,—I have read the prospectus of your proposed periodical, ‘‘ The Living Age,” with 


great pleasure ; and entirely approve the plan. 


If it can only obtain the public patronage, long 


enough and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 


nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. 
us to possess, in a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. 


It will enable 
It will 


do more: it will redeem our periodical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and 
superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false 


and extravagant sketches of life and character. 
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I wish it every success; and my only fear is, that it may not meet as full success with the public 
as it deserves. I shall be glad to be a subscriber. 1 am, very truly and respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH STORY. 

Cambridge, April 24, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I approve very much of the plan of your work, to be published weekly, under the 
title of the ‘ Living Age :” and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spiiit and taste that the 
prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most instructive 
and popular periodicals of the day. , 

I wish it abundant success, and that my name be added to the list of subscribers. Yours, very 
respectfully, JAMES KENT. 

New York, 7th May, 1844. 


It seems to me that a selection from the highest foreign journals, if conducted with discrimina- 
tion and taste, might have a very favorable influence on our reading community, deluged as it is, 
with periodical and other publications, which have little to recommend them but their cheapness. 
I have looked occasionally into the Magazine formerly conducted by Mr. Littell, and I have little 
doubt, from the capacity he showed in that selection, that he would compile a magazine, from the 
sources indicated in his prospectus, that would furnish a healthy and most agreeable banquet to the 
reader. Believe me, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
Boston, May, 1844. 


From the specimens that the public has seen, it cannot be doubted that Mr. Littell is able to 
make, from the mass of contemporary literature, instructive and interesting selections. I wish 
you success, with all my heart. Yours, very truly, 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Dear Sin,—I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit; and I heartily wish for 
it that wide success it deserves, as a most agreeable and useful selection from that vast mass of 
the current periodical literature of our time, which has grown to such importance that none are 
beyond the reach of its influence, and few can safely be ignorant of what it is constantly sending 
forth to the world. Be pleased, therefore, to consider me a regular subscriber to the Living Age 
from the beginning. Very truly yours, 


GEO. TICKNOR. 
Boston, 5th August, 1844. 


My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon the success of the Living 
Age, which has been well deserved by the great cleverness shown in its management. It has been 
a welcome visiter to my family, always giving us a variety of instructive and pleasant reading. 
Indeed, the only fault I have to find with it, is that it gives too much weekly—a fault which those 
of more leisure than myself, will not be likely to find. Yours, very truly, 

GEO. W. BETHUNE. 

Philadelphia, October 29th, 1844. 


WasHINGTON, 277TH DecemBer, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in 
this country, this has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains indeed the exposition only 
of the current fiterature of the English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
[= To insure regularity in mailing the work, all orders should be addressed to 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, 
we not only give spirit and ees to it by 
many things which were excluded by a month’s 
delay, but while thus extending our scope and 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are-able so to increase the solid and substantial 
part of our literary, historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought ‘Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Seenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New 
Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, 
and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. Wedo not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch; and, when we think it good enough, 
make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, and fromthe new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchants, Pravel. 
lers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world; 





so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection 
with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 
be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographieal Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages and Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable tovall who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thusdo some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufli- 
cient supply of ahealthy character. The mental 
and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and by a large collection of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


TERMS. 


The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirrert & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Re- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :-— 


Four copies for = - - $20 00 
Nine “ ‘3 - 40 00 
Twelve“ ‘ - - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1848, handsomely bound, and packed in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. 

Any wolume may be had separately at two dol- 
lars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 





Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers 
to complete any broken volumes they may haye, 
and thus greatly enhance their value. 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers, In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 
a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


Tue following Letters on the plan and execution of the work have been received: 


Dear Sir,—I have read the prospectus of your proposed periodical, ‘* The Living Age,” with 


great pleasure ; and entirely approve the plan. 


If it can only obtain the public patronage, long 


enough and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable 
us to-possess, in a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will 
do more : it will redeem our periodical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and 
superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false 


and extravagant sketches of life and character. 
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I wish it every success; and my only fear is, that it may not meet as full success with the public 
as it deserves. I shall be glad to be a subscriber. I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, 


JOSEPH STORY. 
Cambridge, April 24, 1844. 


Dear S1r,—I approve very much of the plan of your work, to be published weekly, under the 
title of the “‘ Living Age :” and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit and taste that the 
prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most instructive 
and popular periodicals of the day. 

I wish it abundant success, and that my name be added to the list of subscribers. Yours, very 


respectfully, JAMES KENT. 
jew York, 7th May, 1844. 


It seems to me that a selection from the highest foreign journals, if conducted with discrimita- 
tion and taste, might have a very favorable influence on our reading community, deluged as it is, 
with periodical and other publications, which have little to recommend them but their cheapness. 
I have looked occasionally into the Magazine formerly conducted by Mr. Littell, and I have little 
doubt, from the capacity he showed in that selection, that he would compile a magazine, from the 
sources indicated in his prospectus, that would furnish a healthy and most agreeable banquet to the 
reader. Believe me, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
Boston, May, 1844. ? 


From the specimens that the public has seen, it cannot be doubted that Mr. Littell is able to 
make, from the mass of contemporary literature, instructive and interesting selections. I wish 
you success, with all my heart. Yours, very truly, 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Dear Sin,—I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit; and I heartily wish for 
it that wide success it deserves, as a most agreeable and useful selection from that vast mass of 
the current periodical literature of our time, which has grown to such importance that none are 
beyond the reach of its influence, and few can safely be ignorant of what it is constantly sending 
forth to the world. Be pleased, therefore, to consider me a regular subscriber to the Living Age 
from the beginning. Very truly yours, 


GEO. TICKNOR. 
Boston, 5th August, 1844. 


My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon the success of the Living 
Age, which has been well deserved by the great cleverness shown in its management. It has been 
a welcome visiter to my family, always giving us a variety of instructive and pleasant reading. 
Indeed, the only fault I have to find with it, is that it gives too much weekly—a fault which those 
of more leisure than myself, will not be likely to find. Yours, very truly, 


GEO. W. BETHUNE. 
Philadelphia, October 29th, 1844. 

WasuHineton, 271TH Decemper, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in 
this country, this has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains indeed the exposition only 
of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehen- 

sion includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 

t= To insure regularity in mailing the work, all orders should be addressed to 

E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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THE SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT 


Monthly: Original: Thirty-I'wo Pages in Each Number. 
TERMS—$1 per annum, invariably in Advance. Six Copies for $5. 
EACH MUMBER CONTAINS: 


I. A Sermon by some Southern Methodist minister ; 

Il. A Porrrair of some distinguished Methodist minister; a superior wood-cut ; 
Tif. A Pen-anp-Inx Skercu accompanying the Portrait and giving biographical and descrip- 
tive notices of the Subject; 

IV. Essays on subjects of importance to Southern Methodists ; 

V. Reticious INTELLIGENCE; 

VI. Notices of Lireratrure. 
‘ The second volume begins in July. Remit post-paid to Rev. Dr. Lee, Richmond, Virginia, 
tev. Dr. Wightman, Charleston, South Carolina; Rev. J. B. McFerrin, Nashville, Tenn. : Rev. 
Chauncy Richardson, Houston, Texas; or to the Editor, 

CHAS. F. DEEMS, Newbern, N. C. 





June, 1849, 








A. MORRIS, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & MORRIS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer in Piano Fortes. 





Is constantly supplied with the most important publications in every department of Literature. 
All New Publications received as soon as published. Foreign Books imported to order. 
He Publishes the following Books : 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 2 vols., 8yo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol., 12mo. 

SJoynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


He is the agent for the sale of the unrivalled Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicits an examination from purchasers. 

He is also the agent for the sale of the Magnificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 





WHICH IS THE BEST? 


The Salem Gazette says—‘ Richardson’s is the most valuable Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, both for definitions and derivations,” 

Again: The Oneida Whig is of the opinion, that ‘“‘ Richards6én’s is the most complete Diction- 
ary that any language can boast.” 

This Dictionary is styled by the Lendon Quarterly Review, “A perfect mine of the English 
Language.” 

The Chronicle and Democrat informs its readers, that nearly every publication in England and 
America has spoken of Richardson’s Dictionary in the most exalted terms. 

We think the question is answered, so call on the agents, J. W. RANDOLPH & CO., 121 
Main Street, Richmond, and get a copy of Charles Richardson’s new Dictionary of the English 
Language—l or 2 vols. 4to., containing 2222 printed pages, in first rate binding. 

Orders for Books, Stationery or Music, will receive prompt attention if addressed to 


J. W, RANDOLPH & CO. 














Books Bound, or Blank Books Mauufactured to order. 
June, 1849. 
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A Lady who has had much experience in teaching the higher English branches, French, Draw- 
ing and Painting, and who could teach the rudiments of Mi usic, wishes to make an engagement 


in a private puter 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s | 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- | 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) | 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, | 
we not only give spirit and freshness to it by 
many things whieh were excluded by a month’s 


delay, but while thus extending our scope and | 


gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial 
part of our literary, historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and, other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New 
Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, 
and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. Wedo not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, 
make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, and from the new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; ; and will greatly 
multiply our connectidiis, as Merchants, Travel- 
lers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world; 





so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
| this not only because of their nearer connection 
with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 
be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages and Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of ahealthy character. The mental 
aud moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by previding abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and by a large collection of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


TERMS. 


The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirrett & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Re- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :— 

Four copies for 
Nine ‘“ “ 40 00 
Twelve“ “ - - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1845, handsomely bound, and packed in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dol- 
lars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 


$20 V0 





Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers 
to complete any broken volumes they may have, 
and thus greatly enhance their value. 


Monthly parts. —F or such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers. In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in “each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 
a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


te To insure regularity in mailing the work, all orders should be addressed. to 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bosron. 
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THE SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT. 


Monthly: Original: Thirty-Two Pages in Each Number. 
TERMS—$1 per annum, invariably in Advance. Six Copies for $5. 
EACH MUMBER CONTAINS: 


I. A Sermon by some Southern Methodist minister ; 

If. A Porrrair of some distinguished Methodist minister; a superior wood-cut; 

lif. A Pen-anp-Ink Skercn accompanying the Portrait and giving biographical and descrip 
tive notices of the Subject; 

IV. Essays on subjects of importance to Southern Methodists ; 

V. Reuieious INTELLIGENCE; 

VI. Notices of Lirerature. 

The second volume begins in July. Remit post-paid to Rev. Dr. Lee, Richmond, Virginia, 
Rev. Dr. Wightman, Charleston, South Carolina; Rev. J. B. McFerrin, Nashville, Tenn. ; Rev. 
Chauncy Richardson, Houston, Texas; or to the Editor, 


CHAS. F. DEEMS, Newbern, N. C. 








June, 1849. 











A. MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & MORRIS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer in Piano Fortes. 


Is constantly supplied with the most important publications in every department of Literature. 
All New Publications received as soon as published. Foreign Books imported to order. 
He Publishes the following Books : 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol., I2mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


He is the agent for the sale of the unrivalled Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicits an examination from purchasers. 

He is also the agent for the sale of the Magnificent Grand Pianos and Piapinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 








WHICH IS THE BEST’ 


The Salem Gazette says—‘ Richardson’s is the most valuable Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, both for definitions and derivations,” 

Again: The Oneida Whig is of the opinion, that “‘ Richardson’s is the most complete Diction- 
ary that any language can boast.” 

This Dictionary is styled by the London Quarterly Review, “A perfect mine of the English 
Language.” 

The Chronicle and Democrat informs its readers, that nearly every publication in England and 
America has spoken of Richardson’s Dictionary in the most exalted terms. 

We think the question is answered, so call on the agents, J. W. RANDOLPH & CO., 121 
Main Street, Richmond, and get a copy of Charles Richardson’s new Dictionary of the English 
Language—1 or 2 vols. 4to., containing 2222 printed pages, in first rate binding. 

Orders for Books, Stationery or Musie, will receive prompt atterfition if addressed to 

. J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 

Books Bound, or Blank Books Mauufactured to order. 

June, 1849 
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NOTICE. 


A Lady who has had much experience in teach 


ing the higher English branches, French, Draw- 


ing and Painting, and who could teach the rudiments of Music, wishes to make an engagement 
in a private family. Address the Editor of the Messenger. 








-LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s | 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- | 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) | 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, | 
we not only give spirit and freshness to it by | 
many things which were excluded by a month’s | 
delay, but while thus extending our seope and | 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, | 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial | 
part of our literary, historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can readers 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
Histery, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin. University, New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, 
and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch ; and, when we think it good enough. 
make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, andfrom the new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 








| 
| 





multiply our connections, as Merchants, Travel- 
lers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world; 


TER 


The Livine AGE is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirre i & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Re- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :— 


Four copies for - - $20 00 
Nine “ os - 40 00 
Twelve“ * - - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1848, handsomely bound, and packed in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dol- 


so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection 
with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 
be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to sotne new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages and Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thusdo some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mer- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of ahealthy character. ‘The mental 
and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and by a large collection of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


MS. 


Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers 
to complete any broken volumes they may have, 
and thus greatly enhance their value. 





Monthly parts.—F or such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers. In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 





lars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 


t= To insure regularity in mailing the work, 


a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


all orders should be addressed to 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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LITTELL’ S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s 


Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- | 


vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, 
we not only give spirit and freshness to it by 
many things which were excluded by a month’s 
delay, but while thus extending our scope and 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantia! 
part of our literary,-historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New 


Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, ' 


and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. Wedo not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, 
make use of the thunder of JT'he Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, and from the new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchants, 'Travel- 
lers, and Politicians, withall parts of the world; 


iso that much more than ever it now becomes 


every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection 


| with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 


be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages and ‘Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 


‘readers with the great de partment of Foreign 





affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thusdo some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of a he althy character. T he mental 
and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and by a large collection ‘of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


TERMS. 


The Livine Age is published every ! Fe 
by E. Lirrert & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Re- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :— 


Four copies for - - $20 00 
Nine * ” - 40 00 
Twelve“ - - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1848, handsomely bound, and packed i in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. 

Any volume may be ‘had separately at two dol- 
lars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 





Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers 
to complete any broken volumes they may have, 
and thus gr vatly enhance their value. 





Monthly parts.—F or such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers. In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. ‘The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 
a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


The following Letters on the plan and execution of the work have been received : 


Dear Sir,—I have read the prospectus of your proposed periodical, 


great pleasure ; and entirely approve the plan. 


“The Living Age,” with 
If it can only obtain the public patronage, long 


enough, and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true erds, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable 
us to possess, in a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will 
do more: it will redeem our periodical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and 
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superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false 
and extravagant sketches of life and character. 
I wish it every success; and my only fear is, that it may not meet as full success with the pub- 
lic as it deserves. I shall be glad to be a subscriber. I am, very truly and respectfully. yours, 
JOSEPH STORY. 
Cambridge, April 24, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I approve very much of the plan of your work, to be published weekly, under the 
title of the “Living Age:” and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit and taste that the 
prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most instructive 
and popular periodicals of the day. 

I wish it abundant success, and that my name be added to the list of subscribers. Yours, very 
respectfully, JAMES KENT. 

New York, 7th May, 1844. 


It seems to me that a selection from the highest foreign journals, if conducted with discrimina- 
tion and taste, might have a very favorable influence on our reading community, deluged as it is, 
with periodical and other publications, which have little to recommend them but their cheapness. 
I have looked occasionally into the Magazine formerly conducted by Mr. Littell, and I have little 
doubt, from the capacity he showed in that selection, that he would compile a magazine, from the 
sources indicated in his prospectus, that would furnish a healthy and most agreeable banquet to 
the reader. Believe me, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. PRESCOTT. 

Boston, May, 1844. 


From the specimens that the public has seen, it cannot be doubted that Mr. Littell is able to 
make, from the mass of contemporary literature, instructive and interesting selections. I wish 
you success, with all my heart. Yours, very truly, 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Dear S1r,—I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit; and I heartily wish for 
it that wide success it deserves, as a most agreeable and useful selection from that vast mass of 
the current periodical literature of our time, which has grown to such importance that none are 
beyond the reach of its influence, and few can safely be ignorant of what it is constantly sending 
forth to the world. Be pleased, therefore, to consider me a regular subscriber to the Living Age 
from the beginning. Very truly yours, 


Boston, 5th August, 1844. GEO. TICKNOR. 


My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon the success of the Living 
Age, which has been well deserved by the great cleverness shown in its management. It hasbeen 
a welcome visiter to my family, always giving us a variety of instructive and pleasant reading. 
Indeed, the only fault I have to find with it, is that it gives too much weekly—a fault which those 
of more leisure than myself, will not be likely to find. Yours, very truly, 


Philadelphia, October 29th, 1844. GEO. W. BETHUNE. 


WasHINGTON, 27TH Decemeper, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in 
this country, this has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only 
of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
i= To insure regularity in mailing the work, all orders should be addressed to 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 














WHICH IS THE BEST? 


The Salem Gazette says—* Richardson’s is the most valuable Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, both for definitions and derivations,” 

Again: The Oneida Whig is of the opinion, that “‘ Richardson’s is the most complete Diction- 
ary that any language can boast.” 

This Dictionary is styled by the London Quarterly Review, “A perfect mine of the English 
Language.” 

The Chronicle and Democrat informs its readers, that nearly every publication in England and 
America has spoken of Richardson’s Dictionary in the most exalted terms. 

We think the question is answered, so call on the agents, J. W. RANDOLPH & CO., 121 
Main Street, Richmond, and get a copy of Charles Richardson’s new Dictionary of the English 
Language—l or 2 vols. 4to., containing 2222 printed pages, in first rate binding. 

Orders for Books, Stationery or Music, will receive prompt attention if addressed to 

J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
Kooks Bound, or Blank Books Mauufactured to order. 
June, 1849 
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Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Commercial Review will not be the less 
mindful of the great interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture throughout the World—Com- 
merce in its various and multiform relations—in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics ; 
mercial commodities; regulations of ‘Trade, inter-State and inter-National; Treaties; Foreign 
aud Domestic Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine relations ; 
ping, Canals, Railroads and Steam Navigation, ete. ; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Laws and De- 
cisions, ancient as well as modern; Banking Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guar- 
aunty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque aud Reprisal, Piracy, 
Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, ete., etc.; Commercial Literature and Biography. 


4 
[= Bound volumes of Commercial Review, in handsome style, for sale at the office, complete 
Viz. : ’ 

Vol. I. 543 pages. 2 Papers, by Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and a great number of other distinguish- 

“ 6. 442 + ed contributors. 

«+ Til. 588 + Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 original contributions, maps, &c. 

“ 1V. 560 « Important American Statistics, &c. 

sv. 24 * Contains an elaborate Prize Essay upon Silk, in addition to all other Ame- 

rican Products and Staples. 
“ VI. Contains, among other things, a republication of the great English work, by Evans, on 


This work has been regularly published nearly four years. 
out the whole Southern and Western Country, and its subscription list steadily aud rapidly in- 
creased there and in other sections of the Union. 
lation than any other Southern work, and the strongest influence. 
notices have been received from every source, even the very highest, as could be shown did space 
The Commercial Review has advocated and upheld the Commerce and Agriculture of 
the Southern and Western States, and exhibited from time to time their complete Statistics, in such 
a manner as could not but have secured the best results. 
Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco and Rice, and Manufactures, upon the Progress of our 
Commercial Relations with all nations, and upon Mexico, may be stated as examples. 
this has been admitted from many sources. ; 
exhibition of the Resources of the South and West, the Commercial Review neglects no view of 
American and European Industry and Enterprise, in every department, and must be of equal value 
to American Citizens wherever they are found. 
est, which has no concern with the progress and resources of the Great West, of which the Com- 
mercial Review is the faithful exponent? 

[= B. F. De Bow, Charleston, is the Agent for the two Carolina’s, and will attend to all 


permit. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN THE CITY OF NEW-ORLEANS, 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 


ADDRESS WELD & CO., NEW-ORLEANS. | 


Sugar, which ought to be in the hands of every planter. 

copy is $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. 

work, for inspection, can be had at the office. 


PROSPECTUS TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


business for those States. 








HARRY 1. 


H. I. & d. D. THORNTOR, 
Attorneys at Law and Solicitors in Chancery, 


OFFICE IN EUTAW, GREENE COUNTY, ALABAMA. 


THORNTON. 





BOW’S 
A Monthly Journal of Trade, Agriculture, Commerce, Commercial Polity, Manufac- 


COMMERCIAL 





REVIEW. 






























tures, Internal Improvements, &c. 


Com- 


Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 





‘The price of the English 


Charge for binding at binders’ prices. Complete Indexes of the 





Its success has been signal through- 


In this brief period it has gained a larger circu- 
Conplimentary letters and 


The papers which have appeared upon 


indeed, 
Although devoted in its aims to the development and 


Is there a section of the Union, too, or an inter- 


JAMES D. THORNTON 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, 
we not only give spirit and freshness to it by 
many things which were excluded by a month’s 
delay, but while thus extending our scope and 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial 
part of our literary, historical, and political har- 
vest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Ed- 
inburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought ‘Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
Scenery; and the contributious to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious 
Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Ga- 
zette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; 
these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
reminiscences of the Uniied Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New 


Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, ' 


and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ ad- 
mirable Journal. Wedo not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, 
make use of the thunder of J'he Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from 
the continent of Europe, and from the new growth 
of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchants, ‘Travel- 
lers, and Politicians, withall parts of the world; 





so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection 
with ourselves, but because the nations seem to 
be hastening through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely 
political prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colo- 
nization, (which is extending over the whole 
world,) and Voyages ahd Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selection: and, in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish te keep themselves in- 
formed of the rapid progress of the movement— 
to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physi- 
cians—to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We 
believe that we can thusdo some good in our day 
and generation; and hope to make the work in- 
dispensable in every well-informed family. We 
say indispensable, because in this day of cheap 
literature itis not possible to guard against the 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a suffi- 
cient supply of ahealthy character. ‘The mental 
and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “* winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imag- 
ination, and’ by a large collection of Biography, 
Voyages and Travels, History, and more solid 
matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. May, 1844. 


TERMS. 


The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirrett & Co., Boston ; Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Re- 
mittances for any period will be thankfully recei- 
ved and promptly attended to. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be sup- 
plied as follows :— 


Four copies for - + $20 00 
Nine * ie - 40 00 
Twelve“ ‘* + - 50 00 


Complete sets, in nineteen volumes, to the end 
of 1848, handsomely bound, and packed in neat 
boxes, are for sale at $2 a volume. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dol- 
lars, bound, of a dollar and a half in numbers. 





Any number may be had for 124 -eents; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers 
to complete any broken volumes they may have, 
and thus greatly enhance their value. 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that 
form, the Living Age is put up in monthly parts, 
containing four or five weekly numbers. — In this 
shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double 
the matter of any of the quarterlies. But we 
recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. ‘The volumes are published quar- 
terly, each volume containing as much matter as 
a quarterly review gives in eighteen months. 


The following Letters on the plan and execution of the work have been received : 


Dear Sir,—I have read the prospectus of your proposed periodical, “The Living Age,” with 


great pleasure; and entirely approve the plan. 


If it ean only obtain the public patronage, long 


enough, and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable 
us to possess, in a n oderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will 


do more: it will receem our periodical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and 
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superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false 
and extravagant sketches of life and character. 

I wish it every success; and my only fear is, that it may not meet as full success with the pub- 
lic as it deserves. I shall be glad to be ‘@ subscriber. I am, very truly and respectfully. yours, 

Cambridge, April 24, 1844. JOSEPH STORY. 

Dear Sin,—l approve very much of the plan of your work, to be published weekly, under the 
title of the «Living Age:’ and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit and taste that the 
prospectus indicates, (of which [ have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most instructive 
and popular periodicals of the day. 

I wish it abundant success, and that my name be added to the list of subseribers. Yours, ver 
respectfully, JAMES KENT. 

New York, 7th May, 1844. 

It seems to me that a selection from the highest foreign journals, if conducted with discrimina- 
tion and taste, might have a very favorable influence on our reading community, deluged as it is, 
with periodical and other publications, which have little to recommend them but their cheapness. 
I have looked occasionally into the Magazine formerly conducted by Mr. Littell, and I have little 
doubt, from the capacity he showed in that selection, that he would compile a magazine, from the 
sources indicated in his prospectus, that would furnish a healthy and most agreeable banquet to 
the reader. Believe me, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Boston, May, 1844. WM. H. PRESCOTT, 

From the specimens that the public has seen, it cannot be doubted that Mr. Littell is able to 
make, from the mass of contemporary literature, instructive and interesting selections. I wish 
you success, with all my heart. Yours, very truly, 

GEORGE BANCROPT. 

Dear S1r,—I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit; and I heartily wish for 
it that wide success it deserves, as a most agreeable and useful selection from that vast mass of 
the current periodical literature of our time, which has grown to such importance that none are 
beyond the reach of its influence, and few can safely be ignorant of what it is constantly sending 
forth to the world. Be pleased, therefore, to consider me a regular subscriber to the Living Age 
from the beginning. Very truly yours, 

Boston, 5th August, 1844. GEO. TICKNOR. 

My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon the success of the Living 
Age, which has been well deserved by the great cleverness shown in its management. It has been 
a weltome visiter to my family, always giving us a variety of instructive and pleasant reading. 
Indeed, the only fault I have to find with it, is that it gives too much weekly—a fault which those 
of more leisure than myself, will not be likely to find. Yours, very truly, 

Philadelphia, October 29th, 1844. GEO. W. BETHUNE. 

Wasuineton, 277TH Decemper, 1845. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in 
this country, this has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only 
of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the present age. 

: J. Q. ADAMS. 
te To insure regularity in mailing the work, all orders should be addressed to 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 








A. MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DRINKER & MORRIS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer in Piano Fortes. 


Is constantly supplied with the most important publications in every department of Literature. 
All New Publications received as soon as published. Foreign Books imported to order. 
He Publishes the following Books: 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, | vol., 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


He is the agent for the sale of the unrivalled Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicits an examination from purchasers. 3 

He is also the agent for the sale of the Magnificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


This is pronounced, by the press of America and England, “the best Magazine in America.” 
It has now begun its thirty-fourth volume, and in its list of upward of a hundred contributors, are 
found the names of every distinguished writer, male and female, in America, with several equally 
prominent of Great Britain, Turkey, Sweden, ete. A new volume, containing a superb engraving, 
a portrait of the editor, engraved by Cheuey, from a painting by Elliott, was commenced on the 
first day of July, 1849. The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the American and 
English press, to which might be added hundreds of others. 


“The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. Some of the articles are worthy of Blackwood’s 
palmiest days. T'he Editor's Table is in Mr. Clark’s happiest vein; varied and racy in a remark- 
able degree.”,—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.”— National Intelligencer. 

“The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com- 
petition in the higher walks of literature.”—Albany Argus. 

“The Knickerbocker Magazine is now beyond a question the magazine of the country. Who- 
ever wishes his money’s worth, and something over, let him subscribe now to ‘ Old Knick,’ and 
our word for it, the Editor’s Table alone will amply satisfy his expectations. It is not a periodi- 
cal to be lightly glanced over and thrown by, but it forms a library book to save and re-read. A 
set of the Knickerbocker, bound up in volumes, on the shelves of one of our popular libraries, is 
more consulted (so the librarian has often told us) than any other similar work.”—Boston Daily 
T'ranscript. 

The London Examiner.—* This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles. which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of 
imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.” 

London Morning Chronicle.—* Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to consider 
this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instruc- 
tive and amusing.” 





REDUCTION IN PRICE TO CLUBS. . 


The publisher has determined to do every thing in his power to bring the Knickerbocker within 
the means of all, and invites the attention of those who feel an interest in circulating the best Amer- 
ican literature, to the following terms to clubs, viz: 

For five copies sent to one address, the price will be $20 00 
“ ten sc 66 66 6s 35 OO 
“ twenty “ “ a“ 6 60 O00 

Post Masters throughout the United States are invited and requested to act as agents. To all 
those who may interest themselves in getting up clubs, we will send a copy free so long as they 
keep up, and remit regularly the yearly payment. 


To the Subscribers and all interested in our Work. 


The publisher desires to avail himself of this opportunity to thank those who have manifested 
their unabated interest in the Kuickerbocker, by sending subscribers. Quite a number have done 
so, and no doubt with a very slight effort on the part of some friends, our list might be doubled. 
As a further inducement for this effort on the part of our patrons, we wish to say, that no pains or 
expense will be spared to enhance the value of the work, and our pages will prove that our read- 
ers will receive at least as large a share of benefit from our increased means as we could expect 
ourselves. 

AGENTS WANTED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

Enterprising, active agents are wanted in every town and city in the United States, to procure 
subscribers for the Knickerbocker. ‘To competent, active persons, with satisfactory references, 
the most liberal terms will be allowed. Apply, post paid, to Samuen Hurston, 139 Nassau-street, 

GREAT INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE KNICERBOCKER. 
FOUR YEARS FOR TEN DOLLARS. 

The undersigned will give the Volumes of the Knickerbocker for the years 1847, ’48, ’49, and 
*50, to all persons who will remit to him ¢en dollars, in funds current in this city, post paid. 

[# Back Volumes or Numbers supplied, and a complete set for sale. 

Specimen Numbers sent free of charge on application, post paid. 

Terms—$5 per annum in advance. All remittances must be made to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 
139 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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Che Bankers’ Magazine 


VOLUME IV. 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 





and Statistical Register. 


COMMENCING JULY, 1849. 


Iv AN ENLARGED SERIES. sq 


This work is now published in monthly numbers, 48 pp. each, at five dollars, per annum. 


JULY, 1849.—_CONTENTS. 

Account of the Mont De Piete. 

Account of the English Mint. 

Opinions on Currency and the Revenue, by a 
Baltimore Banker. 

Bank Statistics of Ohio and Connecticut. 

New Banking Law of New York. 

Account of the London and Westminster Bank. 
[With an Engraving. ] 

Legal Miscellany: Important Casesin the Courts 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Maryland, 
Louisiana, ‘Fennessee, Missouri. 

Recent Cases in Life Insurance. 

On the Gold Mines of Siberia. 

English Banking Law. 

Bank Items—New Appointments. 

Stocks and Exchange, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

Notes on the Money Market for May. 


SEPTEMBER, 1849. 


On the state of Banking in Ireland. 

On the Intellectual Occupations of Business Men. 

On Banking in South America. 

On the Distribution of Riches among Mankind. 

On Good Banking Security. 

On the Banking Policy of Massachusetts; The 
Suffolk Bank, &e. 

List of Banks and Bankers in London, 1849. 








AUGUST, 1849.—CONTENTS. 

Bank Robberies—Robbery of the City Bank. 

On the Origin of Notaries Public. 

Important Law Cases in Maryland Relating to 
Banks. 

On Usury. 

Annual Report of the Bank of British North 
America. 

Review of the English National Debt. 

On the Wealth of Nations. 

Life Insurance Premiums and Policies. 

On Capital—Its Origin, Growth, Application 
and Uses. 

New Banking Laws of the State of New York. 

A Sketch of the Banks of Albany. 

Circulation and Coin in Great Britain. 

Bank Statistics of Kentucky. 

Bank Items—New Appointments—Notes on the 
Money Market. 

Stocks and Exchanges, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 





CONTENTS. 


List of Bankers on the Continent of Europe in 
1849. 

Chancellor Johnson’s Opinion on the Transfer of 
Bank Stocks by Executors. 

Banking Statistics of Kentucky, Missouri and 
South Carolina. 

Important Law Cases respecting Banks, Bank- 
ers, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Usury, Stocks, 
&c., in the séveral States. 


Especial attention will be given in the present volume to late and itmportant decisions in the 
States of Virginia, New York, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Louisiana, Georgia, 


&c., upon topics of moment to bankers and to chartered companies. 
— :—Biography of distinguished Bankers in Europe and America. 


anks and Banking Systems. 
Statistics of the Banks of each State. 


The volume will also com- 
Accounts of Foreign 


Historical Sketches of the prominent Banks of the large Cities. 


Orders for the work to be addressed to the Editor and Publisher. 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Baltimore, Md: 


i On hand a few copies of the third volume, complete, from July 1848 to June 1849, price 


three dollars, (or three dollars and fifty cents per mail free to any part of the United States.) 


This 


volume comprises the following articles, not to be found in any other periodical in the U. States, viz. 


Humboldt’s last Essay on the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals. 


ted for the B. M. 


Transla- 


Tables showing the Bank Capital and No. of Banks in each town or city in the U. States. 
Table showing the present Bank Capital, population, and ratio of increase, in each State of 


the Union. 


Historical Sketches of the Merchant’s Bank of New York, and of the Manhattan Bank: the 


Bank of Scotland, &c. 


List of all the Banks in England, Scotland and Ireland, with the circulation of each. 

Sketch of the new “ British Bank” of London. 

Statistics of the Coinage in Englad, France, North and South America. 

Opinions of Joshua Bates, Adam Hodgson, Horsley Palmer, Messrs. Turner, Morris, Pease, 
Gurney and Tooke, upon the late Commercial crisis and the Bank of England. 


Chief Justice Taney’s opinion upon Illegal Transfer of Bank Stocks. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 
ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 




























The best and cheapest school books ever published. More than 5,000,000 have been sold. 


Reapine anv Speiiine.—McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer, for little children; McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Spelling Book, for primary and common schools; McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader: lessons in 
reading and spelling for the younger pupils; McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader: lessons in read- 
ing and spelling fer young pupils; McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader, for the middle classes: 
chaste and instructive lessons in prose and poetry; McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, for the 
more advanced classes: extracts in prose and poetry from the best authors; MeGuffey’s Rhetori- 
cal Guide, or Fifth Reader, a rhetorical reading book for the highest classes ; The Hemans Read- 
er, for Female Seminaries—Elegant extracts in poetry and prose—compiled by Prof. Pinneo. 

Aritumetic.—Compiled for the Eclectic Series by Dr. Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics 
in Woodward College. Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Ist: simple lessons for the little learner; Ray’s 
Arithmetic, Part 2d: a complete text book in mental arithmetic; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d, for 
schools and academies : a full and complete treatise, on the inductive and analytic methods of in- 
struction; Ray’s Key to Third Arithmetic. 

Axeesra.—Ray’s Algebra, Part Ist, fur common schools and academies : a simple, progressive, 
and thorough elementary treatise. 

Each Part of the Arithmetical course, as well as of the Algebraic, is a complete book in itself, 
and is sold separately. 

Booksellers, ‘Teachers and others can get their supply of these Books on the best terms of 

J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Agents for the State of Virginia. 











PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
LAW BUILDING, NOS, 14 & 15, UP STAIRS. 








Lee 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Respectfully announce to their friends and the public generally, that they have recently added 
largely to their present stock of Printing Materials, and propose to execute every description of 
Letter Press Printing—such as 


LLL LLL LL LL ell 






Books, -—i; COMMERCIAL AND OTHER 






PAMPHLETS, Buanks, 


BLANK AND OTHER CERTI- 






CATALOGUES, 






Bank Cuecks, FICATES, 






Biututs or ExcHaneer, NorTIFICATIONS, 






Nore Books, Horse Bits, 






CircuLars, Suor Bits, 






ReEceEIPts, FunerRAL TIcKeETs, 








HANDBILLS, Carps, Lasets, &c. 


THOsE WISHING PRINTING DONE, WILL FIND IT TO THEIR INTEREST TO CALL AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
M. & F. will personally attend to their own business, with able assistants, and will endeavor to 


do all work they may be favored with, in such manner as to give satisfaction. 
te Orders from a distance promptly attended to. 






Ricumonp, Va., SeprempBer, 1849. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


This is pronounced, by the press of America and England, “the best Magazine in America.” 
It has now begun its thirty-fourth volume, and in its list of upward of a hundred contributors, are 
found the names of every distinguished writer, male and female, in America, with several equally 
prominent of Great Britain, Turkey, Sweden, etc. A new volume, containing a superb engraving, 
a portrait of the editor, engraved by Cheney, from a painting by Elliott, was commenced on the 
first day of July, 1849. The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the American and 
English press, to which might be added hundreds of others. 


“The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. Some of the articles are worthy of Blackwood’s 
palmiest days. The Editor’s Table is in Mr. Clark's happiest vein; varied and racy in a remark- 
able degree.”"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’”"— National Intelligencer. 

“The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com- 
petition in the higher walks of literature.”— Albany Argus. 

“The Knickerbocker Magazine is now beyond a question the magazine of the country. Who- 
ever wishes his money’s worth, and something over, let him subscribe now to ‘Old Knick,’ and 
our word for it, the Editor’s Table alone will amply satisfy his expectations. It is not a periodi- 
cal to be lightly glanced over and thrown by, but it forms a library book to save and re-read. A 
set of the Knickerbocker, bound up in volumes, on the shelves of one of our popular libraries, is 
more consulted (so the librarian has often told us) than any other similar work.”—Boston Daily 
Transcript. 

The London Examiner.—* This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of 
imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.” 

London Morttag Chronicle.—* Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to consider 
this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instruc- 
tive and amusing.” 





REDUCTION IN PRICE TO CLUBS. 


The publisher has determined to do every thing in his power to bring the Knickerbocker within 
the means of all, and invites the attention of those who feel an interest in circulating the best Amer- 
ican literature, to the following terms to clubs, viz: 

For five copies sent to one address, the price will be $20 00 
“* ten “ 66 ‘ +6 “ 35 00 
“twenty “ rT ‘“ ‘“ 60 00 

Post Masters throughout the United States are invited and requested to act as agents. To all 
those who may interest themselves in getting up clubs, we will send a copy free so long as they 
keep up, and remit regularly the yearly payment. 


To the Subscribers and all interested in our Work. 


The publisher desires to avail himself of this opportunity to thank those who have manifested 
their unabated interest in the Knickerbocker, by sending subscribers. Quite a number have done 
so, and no doubt with a very slight effort on the part of some friends, our list might be doubled. 
As a further inducement fot this effort on the part of our patrons, we wish to say, that no pains or 
expense will be spared to enhance the value of the work, and our pages will prove that our read- 
ers will receive at least as large a share of benefit from our increased means as we could expect 
ourselves. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


Enterprising, active agents are wanted in every town and city in the United States, to procure 
subscribers for the Knickerbocker. ‘To competent, active persons, with satisfactory references, 
the most liberal terms will be allowed. Apply, post paid, to Samure, Hurston, 139 Nassau-street, 


GREAT INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
FOUR YEARS FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


The undersigned will give the Volumes of the Knickerbocker for the years 1847, '48, '49, and 
’50, to all persons who will remit to him ten dollars, in funds current in this city, post paid. 
i Back Volumes or Numbers supplied, and a complete set for sale. 
Specimen Numbers sent free of charge on application, post paid. 
Terms—$5 per annum in advance. All remittances must be made to 
SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 
139 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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PROSPECTUS 





SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
POR 1880, 


SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long-established and favorite monthly will be commenced on the Ist of 
January next. In issuing its P rospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. Its character is 
well-known throughout the country. For nearly sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
cellence in periodical literature. The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
with articles from the best pens in the country. The contents will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screnriric character, such as dur- 
ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN 


will be continued. This work was pronounced by the late Edgar A. Poe to be the finest effort of 
genius in course of publication in this country. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 
continue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 
Literature and Art. ‘The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 
French Capital. The political sagacity o! the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 
the National Intelligencer. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and rev iews of all new American or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and-honestly 
avowed. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in | orandum of the numberéand particular marks of the note 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. | sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about | Masters, according to the present laws. 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num-| 4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
bers make a yolume,—and the price of subscription is $5 | before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
per volume, payable in advance ;~—nor will the work be | will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the casH. [4 THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH | with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION | FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- | scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S | No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will | any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus | due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 








Ricumonp, Viretn1A, October, 1849. 
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FOR THB YBAR 1860. 
NEW VOLUME! GREAT IMPROVEMENTS!! 








On the Ist of January, 1850, the undersigned will commence a New Volume of the 


SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 


t[¥ The improvements to be introduced cannot but give it a reputation second to no dollar 
Magazine in the Union!! Our illustrations, (both steel and wood,) will all be engraved expressly 
for the Magazine! A series of Splendid Portraits of the Distinguished Men of the South will be 
given, commencing with those of Washington Allston and Hon. Jos. Henry Lumpkia, (of Ga.) 

Our Contributors for the next volume will comprise such writers as W. Gilmore Simms, LL. D., 
Col. Henry R. Jackson, Mrs. Mary 8. Whitaker, J. J. Hooper, Esq., Edward J. Porter, Esq., 
Hon. R. M. Charlton, Miss Alice Carey, Hon. B. F. Porter, Jacques Journot, Wm. N. White, 
Esq., J. M. Legaré, Esq., Miss M. J. E. Knox, Prof. J. P. Waddel, ‘Theodore A. Gould, Miss C. 
W. Barber, &c. 

We have great pleasure in announcing a series of sparkling Ilumorous Sketches from the pen 
of J. J. Hooper, author of that inimitable book, “Capt. Simon Suggs.” Also a series of illus- 
trated papers on the “Poets and Poetry of the South,” comprising Biographical and Critical 
Notes, with specimens from each author. ‘The articles will be copyrighted. 

Taken all in all, our Magazine will rival the best of its kindred Publications at the North; and 
we rely with confidence upon the appreciation and support of the South. 


Terms i---ON& DOLLAR per annum, in Advance. 


7 copies, for - $5 002 And one copy to the person § 20 copies, for - $14 00 
10 copies, for - 7 50 making up the Club! ! 30 copies, for - 15 00 
Remember, now is the time to get a Magazine for nothing ! ! 
One copy of Wheler’s Southern Monthly, and one of either Graham's, Sartain’s or Godey’s 
Magazine will be furnished for Turer Doutars! 
One copy of Wheler’s Magazine and one of the Yankee Blade, Boston Rambler, or Boston 
Museum, [$2 papers] will be furnished one year for Two Doxuars ! 
Address your orders, (post-paid,) to CHARLES L. WHELER, 
Publisher, Athens, Ga. 








SERIES FOR 1850, 


THE HOME JOURNAL: 
AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
EDITED BY G. P. MORRIS AND N. P. WILLIS. 


A new volume of this brilliantly original and peculiar Family Newspaper, will be issued on the 
first of January next. New subscribers can be supplied with the work from that date, by furward- 
ing two dollars to the office of publication. 

During the past four years The Home Journal has met with universal favor at the hands of all 
classes of the community, and the proprietors will spare neither exertions nor expense to give such 
increased value, interest and attractiveness to the forthcoming year, as will render it superior in 
every respect to all the volumes that have preceded it. Besides the original productions of the 
editors, the Foreign and Domestic Correspondence of a Jarge list of contributors. the spice of the 
European and American Magazines, selections from the most interesting publications of the day 
will frequently be given. Such features as have been found to be attractive will be retained, and 
new ones added. * The Belles of our Time” by N. P. Willis; * Brief Novels ;” “ Piquant Sto- 
ries ;” the sparkling wit and amusing anecdote, news and gossip of the Parisian papers; Personal 
sketches of Public characters; the stirring scenes of the city we live in; a chronicle of the news 
for ladies; the fashions and fashionable gossip; the facts and outlines of news; the pick of Eng- 
lish information and brilliancy; the wit, humor and pathos of the times; essays on life, literature, 
society and morals, and the usual variety of careful choosings from the wilderness of English pe- 
ricdical literature, criticism, poetry, will still continue to enrich these columns. 

As no more copies of the first number will be printed than the demand absolutely requires, and 
as new subscribers generally desire to begin with the beginning, it is advisable to subscribe with- 
out delay, to avoid any disappointment in the early and prompt receipt of the paper. 

TERMS.—The Home Journal is published every Saturday, at No. 107 Fulton-street, New- 
York, at the very low price of two dollars a year, or three copiés for five dollars, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. 

All letters, remittances and communications (post paid) to be addressed to 
MORRIS AND WILLIS, New-York. 
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DE BOW’S COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


A Monthly Journal of Trade, Agriculture, Commerce, Commercial Polity, Manufac- 
tures, Internal Improvements, §c. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN THE CITY OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Commercial Review will not be the less 
mindful of the great interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture throughout the World—Com- 
merce in its various and multiform relations—in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics; Com- 
mercial commodities; regulations of Trade, inter-State and inter-National; Treaties; Foreign 
and Domestie Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine relations; Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 
ping, Canals, Railroads and Steam Navigation, etc.; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Laws and De- 
cisions, ancierit a8 well as modern; Banking Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guar- 
anty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprisal, Piracy, 
Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, etc., ete.; Commercial Literature and Biography. 


ADDRESS WELD & CO., NEW-ORLEANS. 





=" Ee Bound volumes of Commercial Reviéw, in handsome style, for sale at the office, complete 
Viz: : 
Vol. I. 543 pages. Papers, by Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and a great number of other distinguish- 


“ IT. 442 ed contributors. 

“Til. 588 “ Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 original contributions, maps, &c. 

“ TV. 560 « Important American Statistics, &e. 

“ VY. 544 Contains an elaborate Prize Essay upon Silk, in addition to all other Ame- 


rican Products ahd Staples. 
“ VI. Contains, among other things. a republication of the great English work, by Evans, on 
Sugar, which ought to be in the hanils of every planter. The price of the English 
copy is $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. Charge for binding at binders’ prices. Complete Indexes of the 
work, for inspection,«can be had at the office. 





PROSPECTUS TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


This work has been regularly published nearly four years. Its success has been sigiial through- 
out the whole Southern and Western Country, and its subscription list steadily and rapidly in- 
creased there and in other sections of the Union. In this brief period it has gained a larger cireu- 
lation than any other Southern work, and the strongest influence. Complimentary letters and 
notices have been received from every source, even the very highest, as could be shown did space 
permit. The Commercial Review has advocated and upheld the Commerce and Agriculture of 
the Southern and Western States, and exhibited from time to time their complete Statistics, in such 
a mabuer as could not but have secured the best results. The papers which have appeared upon 
Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco and Rice, and Manufactures, upon the Progress of our 
Commercial Relations with all nations, and upon Mexico, may be stated as examples. Indeed, 
this has been admitted from many sources. Although devoted in its aims to the development and 
exhibition of the Resources of the South and West, the Commercial Review neglects no view of 
American and European Industry and Enterprise, in every department, and must be of equal value 
to American Citizens wherever they are found. Is there a section of the Union, too, or an inter- 
est, which has no concern with the progress and resources of the Great West, of which the Com- 
mercial Review is the faithful exponent? 

te B. F. De Bow, Charleston, is the Ageut for the two Carolina’s, atid will attend to all 
business for those States. 





~~ 





WM. R. SCRIVEN, 


ATTORNEY, SOLICUZOR AND COUNSELLOR. 
Office in Petersburgh, South Village, New York. Business done with dispatch. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


This is pronounced, by the. press of America and England, “the best Magazine in America.” 
It has now begun its thirty-fourth volume, and in its list of upward of a hundred contributors, are 
found the names of every distinguished writer, male and female, in America, with several equally 
prominent of Great Britain, Turkey, Sweden, etc. A new volume, containing a superb engraving, 
a portrait of the editor, engraved by Cheney, from a painting by Elliott, was commenced on the 
first day of July, 1849. ‘The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the American and 
English press, to which might be added hundreds of others. 


* The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. Some of the articles are worthy of Blackwood’s 
palmiest days. T'he Editor’s Table is in Mr. Clark's happiest vein; varied and racy in a remark- 
able degree.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction asii advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.”— National Intelligencer. 

“The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com- 
petition in the higher walks of literature.”—Albany Argus. 

“The Knickerbocker Magazine is now beyond a question the magazine of the country. Who- 
ever wishes his money’s worth, and something over, let him subscribe now to ‘Old Knick,’ and 
our word for it, the Editor’s Table alone will amply satisfy his expectations. It is not a periodi- 
cal to be lightly glanced over and thrown by, but it forms a library book to save and re-read. A 
set of the Knickerboeker, bound up in volumes, on the shelves of one of our popular libraries, is 
more consulted (so the librarian has often told us) than any other similar work.”—Boston Daily 
Transcript. 

The London Examiner.—* This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles. which are numerous and short, various and interesting. are well worthy of 
imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.” 

London Morning Chronicle.—“ Judging from the numbers before us. we are inclined to consider 


this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are nignly interesting, instrue- 
tive and amusing.” 





REDUCTION IN PRICE TO CLUBS. 


The publisher has determined to do every thing in his power to bring the Knickerbocker within 
the means of all, and invites the attention of those who feel an interest in circulating the best Amer- 
ican literature, to the following terms to clubs, viz: 

For five copies sent to one address,.the price will be $20 00 
“ ten + +6 6s 66 35 00 
‘“ twenty 6 6 &“ ‘6 60 00 

Post Masters throughout the United States are invited and requested to act as agents. To all 
those who may interest themselves in getting up clubs, we will send a copy free so long as they 
keep up, atid remit regularly the yearly payment. 


To the Subscribers and all interested in our Work. 


The publisher desires to avail himself of this opportunity to thank those who have manifested 
their unabated interest in the Knickerbocker. by sending subscribers. Quite a number have done 
so, and no doubt with a very slight effort on the part of some friends, our list might be doubled. 
As a further inducement for this effort on the part of our patrons, we wish to say, that no pains or 
expense will be spared to enhance the value of the work, and our pages will prove that our read- 


ers will receive at least as large a share of benefit from our increased means as we could expect 
ourselves. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


Enterprising, active agents are wanted in every town and city in the United States, to procure 
subscribers for the Knickerbocker. To competent, active persons, with satisfactory references, 
the most liberal terms wili be allowed. Apply, post paid, to Samues Hveston, 139 Nassau-street, 

GREAT INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER, 
FOUR YEARS FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


The undersigned will give the Volumes of the Knickerbocker for the years 1847, ’48, 49, and 
"50, to all persons who will remit to him ten dollars, in funds current in this city, post paid. 
i= Back Volumes or Numbers supplied, and a complete set for sale. 
Specimen Numbers sent free of charge on application, post paid. 
Trerms—$5 per annum in advance. All remittances must be made to 
SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 
139 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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Che Bankers’ Magazine 
VOLUME IV. 


IMPORTANT 





STATISTICS. 


and Statistical Register. 


COMMENCING JULY, 1849. 


m7 AN ENLARGED SERIES. sy 


This work is now published in monthly numbers, 48 pp. each, at five dollars, per annum. 


JULY, 1849.—CONTENTS. 

Account of the Mont De Picte. 

Account of the English Mint. 

Opinions on Currency and the Revenue, by a 
Baltimore Banker. 

Bank Statistics of Ohio and Connecticut. 

New Banking Law of New York. 

Account of the London and Westminster Bank. 
[With an Engraving. | 

Legal Miscellany: Important Casesin the Courts 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Maryland, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri. 

Recent Cases in Life Insurance. 


‘On the Gold Mines of Siberia. 


English Banking Law. 

Bank Items—New Appointments. 

Stocks and Exchange, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

Notes on the Money Market for May. 


AUGUST, 1849.—CONTENTS. 

Bank Rebberies—Robbery of the City Bank. 

On the Origin of Notaries Public. 

Important Law Cases in Maryland Relating to 
Banks. 

On Usury. 

Annual Report of the Bank of British North 
America. 

Review of the English National Debt. 

On the Wealth of Nations. 

Life Insurance Premiums and Policies. 

On Capital—Its Origin, Growth, Application 
and Uses. 

New Banking Laws of the State of New York. 

A Sketch of the Banks of Albany. 

Circulation and Coin in Great Britain. 

Bank Statistics of Kentucky. 

Bank Items—New Appointments—Notes on the 
Money Market. 





Stocks and Exchanges, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


SEPTEMBER, 1849.—CONTENTS. 


On the state of Banking in Ireland. 

On the Intellectual Occupations of Business Men. 

On Banking in South America. 

On the Distribution of Riches among Mankind. 

On Good Banking Security. 

On the Banking Policy of Massachusetts; The 
Suffolk Bank, &c. 

List of Banks and Bankers in London, 1849. 





List of Bankers on the Continent of Europe in 
1849. 

Chancellor Johnson’s Opinion on the Transfer of 
Bank Stocks by Executors. 

Banking Statistics of Kentucky, Missouri and 
South Carolina. 

{mportant Law Cases respecting Banks, Bank- 
ers, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Usury, Stocks, 
&c., in the several States. 


Especial attention will be given in the present volume to late and important decisions in the 
States of Virginia, New York. Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Louisiana, Georgia, 
&c., upon topics of moment to bankers and to chartered companies. The volume will also com- 


— :—Biography of distinguished Bankers in Europe and America. 


Accounts of Foreign 


anks and Banking Systems. Historical Sketches of the prominent Banks of the large Cities. 


Statistics of the Banks of each State. 


Orders for the work to be addressed to the Editor and Publisher. 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Baltimore, Md. 


tr On hand a few copies of the third volume, complete, from July 1848 to June 1849, price 
three dollars, (or three dollars and fifty cents per mail free to any part of the United States.) ‘This 
volume comprises the following articles, not to be found in any other periodical in the U. States, viz. 
Humboldt’s last Essay on the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals. Transla- 


ted for the B. M. 


Tables showing the Bank Capital and No. of Banks in each town or city in the U. States. 
Table showing the present Bank Capital, population, and ratio of increase, in each State of 


the Union. 


Historical Sketches of the Merchant’s Bank of New York, and of the Manhattan Bank: the 


Bank of Scotland, &c. 


List of all the Banks in England, Scotland and Ireland, with the circulation of each. 

Sketch of the new “ British Bank” of London. 

Statistics of the Coinage in Englad, France, North and South America. 

Opinions of Joshua Bates, Adam Hodgson, Horsley Palmer, Messrs. Turner, Morris, Pease, 
Gurney and Tooke, upon the late Commercial! crisis and the Bank of England. 

Chief Justice Taney’s opinion upon Illegal Transfer of Bank Stocks. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in T'wenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 


Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographie Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works poy ys so greatan 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 











SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 
ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
The best and cheapest school books ever published. More than 5,000,000 have been sold. 


Reapine and Spetimve.—McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer, for little children; McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Spelling Book, for primary and common schools ; MceGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader: lessons in 
reading and spelling for the younger pupils; McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader: lessons in read- 
ing and spelling for young pupils; McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader, for the middle classes: 
chaste and instructive lessons in prose and poetry; MceGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, for the 
more advanced classes: extracts in prose and poetry from the best authors; McGuffey’s Rhetori- 
cal Guide, or Fifth Reader, a rhetorical reading book for the highest classes; The Hemans Read- 
er, for Female Seminaries—Elegant extracts in poetry and prose—compiled by Prof. Pinneo. 

Aritumetic.—Compiled for the Eclectie Series by Dr. Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics 
in Woodward College. Ray’s Arithmetic, Part lst: simple lessons for the little learner; Ray’s 
Arithmetic, Part 2d: a complete text book in mental arithmetic; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d, for 
schools and academies: a full and complete treatise, on the inductive and analytic methods of in- 
struction ; Ray’s Key to Third Arithmetic. 


ALGeBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part Ist, for common schools and academies : a simple, progressive, 
and thorough elementary treatise. 


Each Part of the Arithmetical course, as well as of the Algebraic, is a complete book in itself, 
and is sold separately. 


Booksellers, Teachers and others can get their supply of these Books on the best terms of 


J. W. RANDOLPH. 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Agents for the State of Virginia. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSOR, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


MESSENGER OFFICE—NOS,. 14 & 15, LAW-BUILDING—UP STAIRS. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
SOR 1880, 


SIXTEENTH 


VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long-established and favorite monthly will be commenced on the Ist of 


January next. 


well-known throughout the country. 
cellence in periodical literature. 


In issuing its Prospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. 
For nearly: sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 


Its character is 


with articles from the best pens in the country. The contents will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 


Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screntiric character, such as dur- 


ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


In the 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN 


will be continued. 
genius in course of publication in this country. 


This work was pronounced by the late Edgar A. Poe to be the finest effort of 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 


continue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 
Literature and Art. The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 
French Capital. The political sagacity o! the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 


the National Intelligencer. 


_ Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American. or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 


avowed. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month«in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the cash. [9 THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. r= 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mai! will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 





transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4, If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 


| 


scriber; for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first | 


No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, ne dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Vinern1a, October, 1849. 
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